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THE EVIDENCE OF REVELATION. 


_BY THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, D.D. 


<SBUt es that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself is judged of 
no man, ”1 COR. ii. 15. 


NotHING seems at first sight more reasonable than to 
expect that a revelation which is intended for all mankind 
should rest on such evidence as can be appreciated by all 
men. How otherwise can it be universal? If the proofs 
of it are of such a nature that some men cannot see them, 
how can it be a revelation to those men? And if it be no 
revelation to them, how can they in any sense be held 
responsible for unwillingness to accept it? Surely the 
evidence ought to be such as to bear the fullest and 
strictest investigation by all sound intellects; it ought 
to be impossible for any one who reasons exactly to fail 
to reach the right conclusion; the premises ought to be 
such as all can test by the exercise of the ordinary human 
faculties ; and the man who can be trusted in all the 
common concerns of human life to see clearly and to 
reason justly ought to find safe guidance in the same clear 
sight and just reasoning when applied to the most im- 


*« Preached at Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, on Sunday, April 
22nd, 1888. 
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portant concern of all, the message which God has sent 
to man. Nay, there seems to be not only truth but justice 
in this claim. The revelation professes to be made not to 
perfect but to imperfect men, not to the holy but to the 
sinful. The main purpose of it is not to lead upwards 
the soul that is already mounting, but to arrest its descent 
and to lift from the very depths the soul that is sunk and 
still sinking. Tosend such a revelation to men who have 
some peculiar power of appreciating the evidence for it 
and to make the reception of it depend on their exercise 
of that power seems to contradict not only rational expec- 
tation but the demands of equity. How are sinners to 
be saved if the means of their salvation cannot reach them 
on account of something in the very sinfulness from which 
it is the purpose to deliver them ? 

From this it would appear to follow that the evidence 
for the revelation made to man by our heavenly Father 
must be in all reason and justice precisely the same as the 
evidence on which we accept any other truth. The 
premises, the methods of reasoning, the degree of certainty 
attainable, ought to be precisely similar to what we find 
in natural science. In scientific investigation of nature 
you cannot have mathematical certainty, for your generali- 
sations not only may be, but constantly are, set aside by 
wider generalisations which at once limit and include 
them, but you have probabilities of various degrees rising 
Xe) teh at last that in all action they are counted as 
certainties, and are therefore called moral certainties. 
You have premises which can be tested by the ordinary 
human faculties, sometimes indeed requiring to be trained, 
but often without any training and always independent of 
the particular individual. You have methods which all ac- 
knowledge, and indeed which all must acknowledge as soon 
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as their faculties are sufficiently cultivated. Ought not 
religious knowledge to be treated as all other knowledge 
is treated ? Ought it not to be considered a branch, in 
fact, of natural science? Ought not its evidence to be 
subjected to the same kind of investigation ; ought not its 
basis to be observed facts, handled by strict reasoning ; 
ought not its truth or falsehood to be decided in precisely 
the same way as the truth or falsehood of any other 
assertions ; ought not the men who have proved to the 
full satisfaction of all competent students their mastery of 
scientific methods to have accorded to them the same 
authority in this case also? and ought we not to be 
very slow in setting our inferences against theirs ? 

Nevertheless, in spite of all this, which is undeniably 
weighty, we find the revelation which we have received 
distinctly declining to submit its claims for recognition to 
these conditions. It appeals to a distinct faculty from 
those which decide on the truth or falsehood of assertions 
concerning the laws of nature. It insists that the spiritual 
man who accepts,its teaching, while still keeping all his 
natural faculties and capable as ever of judging all questions 
which those natural faculties can handle and determine, 
has in him a faculty of judging of spiritual truth which is 
either wanting or dormant or possibly dead in others. It 
declares with St. Paul that if the Gospel be hid it is hid 
to those who are blinded. And by the spiritual man is 
not meant the sinless man, nor the persistent liver of a 
good life, nor the persistent doer of good deeds; but the 
man whose conscience is awake to truths which do not 
depend on the evidence of bodily sense nor on the con- 
clusions inferred from experience based on that evidence. 

How, then, can we call this reasonable or fair ? 

Now, as regards the reasonableness, it must be plain 
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that even in regard to natural phenomena there is a vast 
difference between one observer and another, and that not 
only as between the trained observer and the untrained, 
but between the capacity of one man for being trained 
and the capacity of another. There are men who cannot 
see for themselves the facts on which the inferences of 
science are based, and some cannot even see them when 
aided by having them pointed out by men of clearer sight 
than themselves. The conclusions rest on observations 
in the making of which men differ in power from one 
another, and nevertheless no man is allowed to plead that 
because his faculties cannot discern the fact, therefore the 
the fact is no fact at all. Now, the same thing is un- 
questionably true as regards the fundamental facts of all 
real religion. They are not equally seen by all men. 
Just as there are some men with no bodily sight at all, 
so there are some men who are blind to religious truth. 
And just as there are very many partly by nature but 
much more by neglect of use whose bodily sight lacks all 
keenness, so there are many who are equally wanting in 
clear perception of the axioms of religious truth. And if 
the power to observe the facts be wanting, the inferences 
that ought to be drawn from those facts must be wanting 
also.. The claim that the intellect and not the spiritual 
faculty shall judge of the truth or falsehood of a religious 
revelation is a claim that bad men and good men, men 
with aspirations to holiness and men content with their 
own moral and spiritual condition and desiring nothing 
higher, shall be on precisely the same level, that the 
wickedest and hardest shall see divine truth and judge 
of divine truth with the same certainty as the humblest 
and the most heavenly minded, And this is not so, and 
never can be so. 
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The man who hungers and thirsts after righteousness 
sees truths which are not seen by men who have no such 
hunger nor thirst. He not only knows better what is 
meant by the beauty of self-sacrifice, of holiness, of 
unearthliness, but he knows too and sees as others do 
not see the eternity and supremacy of these things. 
And- he has this within him, facts which are clear to 
him, and as time goes on become ever clearer, which 
are not perceived and cannot be perceived by others 
that are unlike him as he perceives them, perhaps are 
not perceived and cannot be perceived at all. 

And the perception of these facts makes an enormous 
difference in the inferences which he perpetually draws 
from the sum total of the facts before him. He draws 
different inferences because he takes into account different 
premises. He sees that the inferences drawn from the 
partial premises which alone are within the reach of 
bodily observation are of necessity incomplete, and: he 
cannot be content with them. The question, whether 
there is a God at all, whether the Bible comes from Him, 
whether the history told in the New Testament is a true 
history, have to be determined with a due regard to the 
insight which he ever has within himself into the eternal 
nature, into the absolute sovereignty, into the more silent 
but imperative command of the great law of duty. This 
will demonstrate to him the existence of God; this will 
largely determine his judgment on the true nature of the 
Bible ; this will never be forgotten in his estimate of the 
historical truth of the New Testament. The value which 
he attaches to particular human testimony, the degree in 
which he will allow the possibility of exceptions to those 
generalisations which we call the laws of nature, but 
which after all are nothing but generalisations, must be 
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and must rightly be gravely affected by his looking at the 
evidence taken as a whole from the point of view which 
belongs to his spiritual character. If his premises are 
different, it is inevitable that his conclusions must be 
different also. 

So true is this and so sure is the operation of the 
spiritual character upon the hold that a man has on 
religious truth, that we can trace it not only in the 
decision of the great question of all, Shall we believe 
in a God or not? but in the acceptance of particular 
doctrines contained in the revelation we have received. 

Thus, for instance, the doctrine of our Lord’s Atone- 
ment is grasped with a strength by some Christians which 
is not to be traced in the convictions of others. And if 
we search for the reason we always find it in the conflict 
which these men have had to pass through which others 
have not known. St. Paul, from the agony of his struggle 
with his own lower nature, came to the Cross with a 
passionate conviction of his need of a Saviour which we 
cannot find expressed with the same fervour in any other 
writings than his. The man whose inner life has been 
comparatively calm and who has known nothing of such 
violence of battle, will not see with the same vividness 
that the Cross of Christ is his one hope, and while accept- 
ing the doctrine will not place it at the very height of all 
his faith. The fervour of St. John, of quite a different 
kind, sees in our Lord’s Incarnation the satisfaction of his 
longings, not so much for deliverance from sin as for the 
transformation of his whole being to spiritual perfection. 
The varying spiritual characters give an insight into 
varying aspects of spiritual truth, but without the spiritual ~ 
character such insight cannot be. 

When, therefore, it is seen that religious men decide 
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differently from other men questions which have to be 
decided on evidence, there is nothing in this that is 
contrary to reasonable expectation. They are, of course, 
liable to make mistakes in the inferences, just as all men 
are liable to make mistakes. But the difference in their 
conclusion is not due to the fact that they reason dif- 
ferently from others, and set aside the ordinary canons 
of inference. It is due to their taking into account 
certain premises which others disregard and cannot help 
disregarding. . They see certain facts which others do 
not see, and they consequently must of necessity draw 
conclusions which others cannot draw. 

But to deal with the other demand, namely, that a 
revelation to sinners ought to be appreciable to sinners: 
it is to be observed that the revelation was never intended 
to work mechanically without any demand on the moral 
action of those to whom it was made. It was intended 
to be effectual on those who were willing to use it, and, 
therefore, it was made to be appreciated in accordance with 
that willingness. It was offered to all, but it was offered 
without relieving or being intended to relieve any from 
responsibility for his own life. The responsibility of every 
individual moral being is a fundamental religious truth 
never to be set aside. And in order that this respon- 
sibility may be complete, it must extend not only to 
action in obedience to revelation when accepted, but to 
the act of acceptance itself. Men shall not be prevented 
from accepting it because they have sinned; not the 
blackest sin shall shut out the sinner from the power 
of believing, provided there still remain the power of 
longing for higher things, even though that longing be 
of the faintest and feeblest.. But if that be absolutely 
gone, and cannot be revived, of what value would any 
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revelation be to the soul? The man who had nothing 
left in him of divine discontent with himself would be 
the worse, and not the better, for having clearly set before 
him the heavenly things which in his eyes had lost all 
beauty. He would be more deeply degraded than ever, 
if he could still believe. His belief would then indeed 
correspond to what is described as the belief of devils : 
they believe and tremble. 

The revelation of God matches and meets the aspira- 
tion of man. Where there is the upward spring of the 
soul, even though that soul be in the very blackest depths 
of evil, there shall penetrate the power of the voice of 
God, and shall aid the struggle, and shall give force 
to the effort, and shall uphold the perseverance, and 
shall touch the heart, and shall clear the insight, and 
shall revive the conscience, and shall make the will 
the master of the life, to go on ever and to go on 
upwards, in spite of falls and failures many, to the 
very presence of God Himself. 

But if now it be asked what judgment can be formed 
of those who notwithstanding have come to the conclusion 
the revelation is not true, the answer is plain: nojudgment 
can be formed by us. We are speaking all this time not 
of the application of the laws of the spiritual world to 
individual men, but of the laws as they are in themselves. 
It is conceivable that a man’s spiritual faculty may be 
palsied by the concentration of his mind on the phenomena 
of sensible things. It is conceivable that it may still be 
alive and yet have lost its power to apply itself to such 
questions as these. It is conceivable that the circum- 
stances of life may have allowed it to remain dormant in 
the soul. It is strange, but yet it seems to be true, that 
sometimes the absence of all grave temptation, and conse- 
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quently of all need for serious spiritual conflict, has a 
tendency to lull the highest of all faculties to sleep. The 
possibilities travel beyond our conceptions, and leave 
us unable to say what exceptions to His general rules our 
Heavenly Father may make. Of this we are sure, to 
begin with, that His justice is absolute, and we are told 
expressly that when all secrets are revealed this also shall 
be plainly seen. But until that day we must be content, 
in spite of apparent contradictions, to leave all judgment 
on men’s souls absolutely to Him. And this we must do, 
not in the letter only, but in the spirit. It is not enough 
to say we will not judge, while we are secretly judging 
all the time. It is not enough to say we will not judge, 
and yet act as if we could judge and had judged notwith- 
standing. We must be honest in our obedience to the 
precept, and refuse even in thought to pass sentence on 
those who differ from us even in this, the one important 
question among all the questions that can be asked. 
These arguments are not to enable us to judge others, 
but to enable us with strong certainty to live in our own 
faith, and to show us in what direction we are to seek for 
that which will confirm that faith in us and aid the forma- 
tion of that faith in others. There is nothing which will 
help either others or ourselves more than the perpetual 
reiteration of the majesty, of the eternity, of the supremacy 
of that which is the very essence of the nature of God 
Himself, the law of duty. To maintain, living and burning 
within ourselves, the power of that law, to make it the 
object of life to rise nearer and ever nearer to complete 
conformity with it, to long above all things to be set free 
from all that drags down the soul in this perpetual and 
difficult ascent ; it is this which makes us recognise the 
truth of the Bible, and, above all, which kindles in us the 
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absolute devotion of the life to the Lord Jesus Christ. It 
is here that men find, as St. Paul has told us that he 
found, the way to the Divine Master. It is by this path 
that we shall follow Him ourselves; it is by this path that 
we shall persuade others to follow Him. Nor shall I 
hesitate to say that for myself I have a deep conviction 
that those who tread this path are on the way to find 
Him, and even if they fail to find Him here will not fail 
to recognise and adore Him in the perfect clearness that 
shall be hereafter. 


THE IMPERFECTION OF KNOWLEDGE. 


BY THE REV. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, pa:* 
‘¢ Whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away.”—1r Cor. xiii. 8. 


How can knowledge ever vanish away? As long as 
there are sentient beings in the universe, so long must 
there needs remain the objects of the emotional faculty ; 
as long as there are intelligent beings, so long must the 
objects of the intellectual faculties survive. The imperfect 
knowledge of yesterday may become less imperfect to- 
day, and may approximate to fulness of knowledge 
to-morrow. ‘The empiricism of one age may vanish away 
or be absorbed by the exact science of another, but 
unless we can conceive of a life—the higher life—without 
consciousness and intelligence, we cannot conceive how 
there should ever come a time, or ever exist conditions, 
when (for personal beings whose personality is not 
annihilated) knowledge should ever vanish away. 


* Preached at Great St. Mary’s Cambridge, on Sunday, April 
2gth, 1888. 


Lhe Imperfection of Knowledge. II 


Of all men that ‘ever lived the Apostle was the last man 
who would have put forth so dreary a view of the future 
state as his words at first sight seem to indicate. To him 
the blessedness of the life beyond the veil was supremely 
desirable, because in the spiritual world darkness and 
error would vanish, not light and knowledge. Here the 
soul is vexed by the mists of phenomena which limit and 
bedim the spiritual vision, which mock, and baffle, and 
betray. There will be no mists, the pleroma of the 
universe will be luminous. There we shall not know in 
part, but assuredly we sha// know. What a riddle is the 
infinite past to us, the children of men, whose muddy 
vesture of decay doth grossly close us in. What a 
riddle, too, is the infinite present, of which the greatest 
know so little and yet of which the least, as compared 
with the generations gone, know so much. 

Who is content with the utmost range of knowledge 
attainable by creatures such as we? Who would care for 
a life where the yearning to know would find itself 
without an object ? Would it be life at all? 

But how if this word yv@ous, which our translators 
have rendered by the word knowledge, connote an idea 
which its English representative fails to convey? How 
if the yvdous of the Apostle has proved untranslatable 
because we have never seriously studied its history, and so 
have failed to grasp its meaning. What then? Then 
may not a more careful scrutiny get rid of the difficulty— 
to use no stronger expression—which the passage as it 
stands presents? Nay! May not that passage contain 
the enunciation of a great law which the Church of 
Christ, by losing sight of, neglecting, or forgetting, would 
be sure to suffer serious loss and damage ? 

Now it would be idle and unadvisable here to attempt 
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anything like an exhaustive examination of the use of 
this word by St. Paul, or of the meaning it may be found 
to bear in the several passages in which it occurs. This 
much, however, is apparent to any careful reader of the 
Epistles, that the word yvéo1s was a term which was 
familiar, very familiar, to St. Paul’s readers, and that it 
was an ambiguous term of whose ambiguity the Apostle 
on occasion did not disdain to avail himself. He speaks 
of a yvadous which is none other than the beatific vision 
the saints of God have dreamt of and thought of, and 
which is the object of their loftiest hopes and their 
ecstasies of prayer. But he speaks of a yvd@ots, too, 
which does not deserve to be called stich. He speaks 
of a yvadows which will admit of no ‘addition and no 
imperfection in its fruition, and of a yvdéous which is 
by no means inseparable from the notion of childish 
dependence, of defective methods in arriving at it, even 
of a certain measure of empiricism. 

Nor is this all; it becomes evident on further examina- 
tion that this ambiguous term was used at times to 
connote not merely intellectual apprehension, but a formu- 
lated summary of conclusions arrived at, the result of 
speculations which, when thus formulated, the intellectual 
faculty was required to accept as an authoritative setting 
forth of truth. In other words, this yy@o.s was a sum- 
mary of dogmatic teaching which might be imperfect in 
its statements and yet serve a worthy purpose, though 
essentially limited in its view, and intended only as a 
step in the right road; or it might be not only imperfect 
but dangerous, delusive and mischievous, because it ex- 
pressed conclusions arrived at from assumptions which 
were mere dreams, and so would necessarily be a yvaats 
falsely so called. In the one case it might be a Christian 
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yveous, Which was good as far as it went, and to be 
accepted ad interim as the voice of the Church of God. 
In the other case it was a competitive yvaous which its 
supporters set up as antagonistic to any expression of 
Christian belief, a summary of theosophic or mystical 
dogma with no real basis of truth on which to stand. 
Yet of both one and the other, the first being partial and 
so inadequate, the second 'being erroneous and so having 
no real vitality, the Apostle says—“ As for knowledge, 
it shall vanish away.” In other words, the dogma of one 
age will be found insufficient for expressing the convic- 
tions of another. The formulze which sufficed when time 
was young will inevitably require restating as the ages 
roll. They are steps by which we may hope to climb, 
but they are no more. Steps in the great world’s altar 
stairs, that slope through darkness up to God. 

But is not this the great law abundantly observable 
in the history of all science in its various branches? If 
it be true that man grows slowly up to nature, assuredly 
it is true that science grows slowly up to the apprehension 
of truth. Sometimes halting, pausing, even slumbering 
for centuries. Sometimes, as in our own time, advancing 
by leaps and bounds. 

Is it not the fact that in the department of pure mathe- 
matics the science of algebra slumbered for centuries, and 
when the awakened intellect of men resumed inquiries 
which for ages had been lain aside, the new discoveries 
or the new methods compelled the new thinkers to use 
new formule, such new formule being necessitated by 
established facts on the one hand, and becoming the very 
conditions of progress in the apprehension of truth on the 
other? The dogma of yesterday had served its purpose, 
it expressed elementary truths which the childhood of the 
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human mind had arrived at, but that which seemed final 
yesterday became antiquated or rudimentary to-day. Or 
take a better instance, the astronomers of ages gone 
started confessedly upon a fundamentally false assump- 
tion. Their point of view was wrong, but they were 
honest ; their processes of investigation in’ the main were 
right, they stood up and recorded careful observations 
by the thousand, they had elaborate theories of the 
movements and position of the heavenly bodies, they 
registered innumerable calculations, they constructed 
calendars, they foretold eclipses; some of their termino- 
logy still survives, and the dogmas which they formulated 
were regarded as so precious, so irrefragable, so essen- 
tially, completely, and eternally true, that even so great 
a champion as Tycho Brahe was ready to do battle for 
them against all comers. It seemed to him that to recast, 
reconstruct, or put into any other shape those dogmas 
was tantamount to surrendering the very substance of 
truth and sacrificing science itself to a paradox. 

Yet these old astronomical dogmas had to go, and their 
passing away proved the beginning of new things, when 
little children learnt to contemplate the universe with 
larger, other eyes. 

Priggish chatterers and chatterings matterers are very 
fond of talking of the bigotry of theologians, as if that 
infirmity of noble minds were confined to religious dis- 
putants. The bigotry of other scientists has been at all 
times sufficiently conspicuous. It is scarcely more than 
two hundred years ago since, in this University, the works 
of Descartes were condemned with the utmost bitterness 
and intolerance, “some railing at him (as one says) and 
forbidding the reading of him as if he had impugned the 
Gospel.” A man need not be a very old man who can 
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remember the serious warning, in one of the editions of 
Lund’s Algebra, against having anything to do with 
irrational quantities, or to have heard his superiors talk 
with a certain amount of ridicule of the transcendentalism 
of the great mathematician who first interpreted the signi- 
ficance of ” — 1. Not to mention controversies of much 
more recent date, matters so recent indeed that they 
hardly bear being more than alluded to now, history 
shows that all times the recognition of new truths in- 
volving the restating of old conclusions and the intro- 
duction of new conditions and new factors into the . 
working of old problems has not been kindly or cordial. 
Moreover, there have been what I may venture to call 
new revelations in the domain of science which have 
forced themselves upon reluctant enquirers spite of them- 
selves; such revelations necessitating the extension of 
- scientific terminology and the supplementing or the re- 
casting of the old formule. Sometimes this has come 
to pass by the observation and the registering of hitherto 
unnoticed physical phenomena. Sometimes by the pro- 
cesses of mathematical analysis presenting the subtle 
inquirer with an algebraical expression, which for a time 
continued to be unintelligible. The phenomenon in the 
one case, baffling for a while our powers of expression, 
the expression in the other case transcending our powers 
of apprehending the thing signified. 

When men are brought face to face with new truths, 
or with new aspects of truth, or compelled to investigate 
truth from a new standpoint, that moment they are com- 
pelled to resort to new expressions, to adopt new formule, 
that is, to enunciate new dogmas, the old knowledge is in 
process of vanishing away. But truth is one thing, dogma 
is another. The formule may suffer change, but the 
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truth formulated changes not.. The symbols are indeed 
significant, and they indicate how far we have got in 
apprehending or expressing certain conclusions. But the 
truth itself is the thing signified which may be contem- 
plated from points of view infinitely varying. 

But here it may be suggested that a distinction must be 
made between such truths as are formulated in theological 
dogmas, and those which are arrived at by the methods 
employed in the exact sciences. In fact, so loose is our 
language, and so vague is our vocabulary when we 
approach the discussion of questions in which our re- 
ligious convictions and sentiments are supposed to be 
concerned, that nothing is more common than the as- 
sumption expressed or implied that scientific truth and 
what people call divine truth are in some mysterious 
way moving, as it were, in different orbits, in different 
planes, and that what holds good of the one does not at 
all hold good of the other. What! Is not all truth 
divine—all or none? Yes, and is not all truth a truth 
of science—all or none? truth, that is, which is once 
formulated with sufficient precision for the logical faculty 
to exercise itself upon, however much or however little 
the higher reason may have helped us to embrace it 
before we had learnt to express it in scientific terms ? 
It is in vain to attempt to evade the question which is 
being more and more rudely forced upon us. The ques- 
tion: Is there such a science as Theology ? science based 
upon axioms which are indisputable, requiring postulates 
which are reasonable, pursuing its inquiries according to 
strictly logical methods, engaged upon the investigation 
of facts and their correlation, weighing the significance 
of conflicting testimony, and fearlessly hailing the dis- 
covery of any new law? Is it a science whereby our 
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race may hope to advance to the apprehension of some 
eternal truths ? a science not one whit the less a science 
because it has a domain of its own? If not, it is hardly 
worth our while to trouble ourselves about it. Though 
even then observe that the facts of the spiritual life remain 
and all the mysteries of the upheavals and subsidence, 
those strange storms in the spiritual ether that seems to 
lie outside and beyond the common air of our work-day 
life; and the rising and falling tides of aspiration and 
yearnings, of remorse and ecstasy, the strong:crying and 
tears, and the peace which passeth knowledge; and these 
are not concerned with the operations of the mere under- 
standing. These are, if you please, the singular points 
outside the curve which the logical faculty describes, but 
they are, from all that appears, not yet classed, not yet, 
though even they may come by-and-bye. But for the- 
ology, whose dogmas we are told we must accept as 
authoritative, if it be no science—let it be repeated—it 
is hardly worth our while to trouble ourselves about it. 
On the other hand, if it be a science, no matter in what 
stage it may at any moment be said to be, then assuredly 
it is only what we should expect, that this same story 
which history has to tell of other sciences should be found 
to be true of this one also. And that is exactly what we 
do find. 

Take whatever science you please—music, medicine, 
astronomy, and what is more certain than that science has 
arrived at a certain point and then has ceased to be 
studied by competent students, has fallen into neglect, 
and its further advance been arrested for centuries; the 
dogmas of such science, formulated a thousand years ago, 
being accepted as absolutely true, and assumed to have 
something like finality. For ages the pronouncements of 
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Galen or Hippocrates (unless | am misinformed) were 
accepted with the same unhesitating submission by 
physicians as the most deliberative judgments of Augustine 
or Athanasius were by divines. For ages musicians 
accepted the dogmas of their predecessors, and wrote 
their treatises, and composed their melodies according to 
certain rules which they assumed to be all-sufficient for 
the science they professed to teach, and yet no one of 
them had as yet dreamt of the laws of counterpoint or 
harmony. 

For ages astronomers assumed that the sun moved 
round the earth—that was at any rate a dogma about 
which there could not conceivably be any dispute—a 
dogma above all others which could claim for itself 
catholicity, and stood alone as answering the most rigid 
conditions of catholicity. ‘Quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus.” For ages the formulated science of 
architecture helped men to raise up to heaven those 
stupendous structures which are likely to last as the 
wonder and envy of mankind as long as the race lasts. 
And yet into that formulated science the very conception 
of the properties of the arch never entered. What appear 
to us the elementary truths of the science had no place in 
the early dogmas of architecture. 

In all these instances we are met by the historic fact 
that every science which deserves to be called such has 
had, must have, its periods of growth and rapid develop- 
ment, and its periods of torpor and repose. Men have 
grown weary or despairing of solving certain great 
problems, and have thrown them aside to deal with 
others. Then the tide has turned, and they have gone 
back with fresh enthusiasm and reawakened curiosity to 
the old difficulties, prepared themselves to attack them, 
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perhaps from new points of view, perhaps according to 
new methods. And then new discoveries have been 
made, sometimes the results of patient years of research, 
sometimes by a flash of what we call genius, and some- 
times. they had been forced upon those who, by earnest 
toil and seriousness of aim and greatness of purpose, have 
put themselves into the attitude of receiving new truths 
and qualified themselves for expressing those truths in 
formulze which were necessary expansions of the develop- 
ment from previous dogmas. The time had come for the 
old yweous to vanish away ! 

And now another question comes to us. Granted that 
theology too is ascience. In what stage may we venture 
to say that we find it now ? 

The more we reflect upon it the more do we find our- 
selves compelled to acknowledge that theology, as a 
science, is, and has been for long, in a condition of torpor : 
it is, as it were, taking its repose, it has gone to sleep. 
Men are almost afraid of using the term scientific theology, 
and when they do speak of the “study of divinity” they 
mean exegesis and little or nothing more. But exegesis 
is not a science any more than looking through a telescope 
is astronomy! Exegesis at its best is an art, at its worst 
it has before now cut a very contemptible figure when in 
the hands of juggling incompetents; every lens of the optic 
tube which they set up was shaken into position according 
to whim, the result being that focus was to be found 
nowhere, obscurity and distortion everywhere. 

As an art employed to serve the requirements of a 
science, it would be difficult to overestimate the importance 
of exegesis, but she is the handmaid, not the mistress— 
the second, not the first. 

When we claim for theology the dignity of a science 
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we claim for her something more than can ever be con- 
ceded to her subsidiaries and subordinates. 

But if theology as a science may be said to be asleep 
and to have been asleep for long, even though it be 
exhibiting no signs or evidence of awakening activity, and 
even though that sleep should continue for a while, 
slumber is not death, it need not even imply exhaustion ; 
it may be only healthful repose before the dawning of a 
new day. And if it should prove so, if it be so, let those 
who are for ever claiming finality for such conclusions as 
have been formulated in the past look to it that they be 
not hinderers of the development of the science of which 
they are accredited teachers. And let them who find 
themselves perplexed and dismayed by the ridicule and 
the dialectics of mere negationists, have the courage to 
wait and meanwhile throw themselves back upon some 
certainties and hold on, desperately it may seem to them 
at times, but still hold on to the bark that is still afloat 
and cling to her for the sake of the excellent deposit 
which is at once her freight, and—somehow—her defence 
too. Let them cling to her even though she seems to be 
rudderless and oarless, the sport of the wild winds and 
waves. The ark of God will not founder, and even 
though it were conceivable that it should, better go down 
with it into abysmal darkness than madly take the plunge 
into the fathomless depths across which no solitary 
swimmer will make his way to the haven, however strong 
his stroke may be! 

As for us, the men of my generation, whose work and 
whose life is more than half done, we must make the best 
of things as they are. We, too, have our perplexities, 
our difficulties. We, too, may peradventure have our 
suspicions of this dogma or that ; we, too, may find the 
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old formulze inadequate ; but we cannot hope that in our 
days they can be replaced, or superseded, or absorbed by 
anything which we shall be qualified to accept as our 
own. But for you, the younger ones, whose life and 
conflict is all before you, do not you consent to be cowed 
and browbeaten by mockers who can do no better than 
urge you to embrace the Everlasting No! Even though 
they would persuade you that the old theology has received 
its quietus and the old dogmas are moribund or dead, be 
_not afraid. It is the great law that every yvoous when it 
has served its purpose must vanish away, but only to be 
replaced by another yvaous which shall be grander and 
larger and more profound than that which we possess, 
Be not afraid to say the theology of the fourth century 
may not have been the theology of the second, nor the 
theology of the sixteenth century the theology of the 
twelfth, and peradventure the theology of the twentieth 
century may be very, very different in its dogmas and its 
formule from anything that we can conceive of now. 
This science, too, may find another Copernicus to whom 
God may grant strange revelations, revelations, or if you 
dislike the word, discoveries, such as come to the holy 
and humble men of heart, guileless and true, such revela- 
tions as may perforce necessitate revolution in our methods 
of investigation, in the terminology we employ, in the 
calculus which may be placed at our disposal. The men 
of my generation will not see that day. But for you, you 
younger ones, be it yours to prepare yourselves for it. 
At least let your lives be a protest against the habits of 
irreverence and flippant scorn which must go to poison 
the sources of candour and receptivity. At least assure 
yourselves that imperfect light is better than darkness, 
and cloudland a better region to live in than chaos. 
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Remember that no dogma, be it theological or mathe- 
matical, can be anything more than a formal statement of 
conclusions arrived at by processes of induction or deduc- 
tion, good as far as it goes, a working hypothesis. Accept 
it, however, as indeed a working hypothesis to help you 
onward. Only by so doing and dealing fairly by it and 
with it can you ever expect to arrive at a loftier stand- 
point, where your horizon will widen, till the prophet of 
the future shall arise, whose mission it may be to unify 
and generalize from the magnificent results arrived at in 
other departments of science, and bring into harmony the 
great laws of the moral, the spiritual, and the physical 
universe. Meanwhile do not forget that the votary of 
physical science is after all a specialist, whatever he may 
say, and that the tendency of every specialist is to isolate 
himself from other inquirers whose researches are going 
‘on in fields which he has never trodden. His temptations 
is to cheapen facts which seem to him not to concern him. 
And the Nemesis he suffers from is’ the loss of touch, the 
loss of all sympathy, with problems which he has never 
set himself to solve. There may be light which dazzles 
and yet betrays. Moreover, distrust mere intellectual 
acuteness, whether that of friend or foe, the mere clever- 
ness of others or your own. 

The tricks of fence which we learnt in the gladiators’ 
school are very rarely of much service in the rush of 
battle, and you have to live, not wrangle. Now we can 
but know in part, but partial statements of truth must 
needs vanish away. They are for the time life: 

“* Actual life comes next, 
Patience a moment !’”’ 

And this is actual life; this is life eternal, to know God 

and Jesus Christ, Whom He has sent. 
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“II. Outlines on Texts for the 
Church’s Year. 


ee 
SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
(from the Epistle.) - 


CHRIST’S RESURRECTION NOT A RETURN TO THE FORMER 
LIFE. 


“Christ being raised from the dead, dieth no more: death hath no more 
dominion over Him.’*—Rom. vi. 9. 


Introduction.—In many minds the death and resurrection of 
Christ are confused in one vague notion of man’s salvation, but 
by St. Paul they are so distinguished as to be opposed, not indeed 
as light to shade, but as in a painting one colour is relieved 
against another, not less vivid, but distinct. The death of Christ 
clears the way for the blessed results of the resurrection—the 
death destroys death, the resurrection brings life. Christ’s resur- 
rection imparts a new life. Why ? 

I. When He rose from the dead, it was not to return to His 
former life. He passed on to another life: His nature entered 
into new relations with God and man; His body experienced a 
mighty change and became a spiritual, glorified body. But all 
may be told in the simple words ‘‘ He dieth no more.’’ 

This thought of Christ’s onward passage to a new and a more 
glorious: life will add another sense to the words, ‘‘ Christ our 
Passover.” 

II. Some reasons why our blessed Lord at His resurrection 
did not come back, but went onward to a new and glorified state. 

Christ came to restore man to his first estate: an estate in 
which originally death had no part. The end of the Saviour’s 
mission was thus to recover for man his first estate, and His death 
was only a means to this end, the end was not death, but resur- 
rection. Christ’s death was a passage to life, as the Red Sea 
was for Israel. 

III. What practical effect has this doctrine of the resurrection 


upon ourselves ? 
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By it Christians are made aware of the unspeakable blessings 

of their present communion with Christ. Death in their view is 
an interval, a death unto sin once; life is eternal, life unto God. 
They are members of Christ’s body—of His glorified body of 
which it is said, ‘‘ He dieth no more, death hath no more dominion 
over Him.” 
' Go to St. Paul: hear him how he pours out of his abundant 
heart the utterance of his joy in the blessings shed by Christ upon 
His own. Do His words refer only to heaven to come? or are 
they not rather a description of the privileges of the Christian upon 
earth ? 

Let not our imagination then linger so long about the death of 
our blessed Lord as to forget the life which that death procured ; 
remembering always that death is an interval—life is eternal: 
“Tn that He died, He died unto sin once; but in that He liveth, 
He liveth unto God.” 


Rev. C. W. Furse, M.A. 
From Sermons at Richmond. 
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SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
(from the Evening Lesson.) 
PRAYER AND PROMISE. 


‘* For every one that asketh receiveth ; and he that seeketh findeth; and 
to him that knocketh it shall be opened.”—Marr. vii. 8. 


Introduction.—When our Lord speaks of prayer, He speaks 
with emphasis, as One Who knows how men doubt the worth of 
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prayer, and would fain banish all doubt. Whether by the re- 
petitions, ask, seek, knock, He intended to mark a growing 
earnestness in the soul that is drawn into a sincere communion 
with the Giver of all good; or whether with the natural and 
unstudied rhetoric of a born teacher of men, He instinctively 
employed stronger phrases as He repeated the same thought, 
scholars have not determined, and we need not discuss, It is 
enough to mark that as if to put an end to the strife of doubt 
within our souls, He thrice assures us in a single sentence that; 
if we seek ‘‘ good gifts’’ of our Father Who is in heaven, we 
cannot ask in vain. 

I. In the very next sentence, as if to close every loophole for 
doubt and fear, He repeats the promise three times more. The 
only new point in this second threefold repetition of the promise 
is its universality; that its scope is enlarged from ‘“‘us” till it 
embraces ‘‘every one.” But the very reason which our Lord 
adduces for the confirmation of our faith may, at first, only relax 
its hold. In our narrow and selfish moods we are apt to assume 
that what is ours alone is most of all ours; and hence a pro- 
mise made to everybody may seem all the less, instead of all 
the more, made to us. 

But the best things are the most common, the most universal ; 
and the best men are those who are most bent on sharing with 
others all that they possess and enjoy. In proportion as we are 
men and good men, the universality of this promise will make it 
clear to us. very ove that asketh receiveth. 

Tell me how God could better induce you to put your trust in 
Him? By a promise made to a few select souls? No, you would 
be always suspecting that you were not of the few. By a written 
promise, flung down from heaven, with your name inserted in it ? 
You know very well that it would not assure your faith. You 
would fear lest it was meant for some other person of the same 
name, or lest it should have been made when you were compara- 
tively innocent. But if the promise is made to “ every one,” if it 
simply embodies @ Zaw of the spiritual world, what ingenious 
evasion of it can even the heart most prone to doubt devise? Be- 
hold the comfort then, and accept the assurance of this great 
promise, ‘‘ Every one that asketh receiveth,”’ etc. 

II. But you say it would be a great promise if it were true, if 
the facts of life verified it. But is it not disproved by the facts of 
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daily experience? In discussing this question we assume that 
you are no longer children but men: that you have learned to 
discriminate values, and to prefer the best things over things of 
inferior worth ; that you do not want to impose your will on God, 
but to learn what His will for you is, because His will is purer, 
wiser, kinder, than your own. We assume that you are wise 
enough to lay the main stress of your question on the more 
spiritual aspects of the promise ; that you desire the things which 
make your well-being, the best things. 

Our Lord Himself makes the assumption. In this discourse on 
prayer, /e takes it for granted that you will ask for ‘‘ good gifts.” 
He assumes that when you ask for “ good gifts” what you will 
seek most earnestly of all will be ‘‘the Holy Spirit,” the Spirit 
which will make you holy. ‘‘Men do not get what they want, 
because they do not want the best.” If you really want the best, 
our Lord assures you that you shad/ get it. This promise is 
obviously true—as all the promises are when understood, and that 
in two ways. 

If you ask and seek for the best things, God has already in 
some measure given them to you. These deep cravings for 
goodness are the germ of all goodness. They have been im- 
planted, kindled, sustained in you by His good Spirit. Your very 
prayer is itself a proof that your prayer has been heard. 

In this proof that you were heard before you asked there lies 
a pledge that you shall be still more abundantly blessed. The 
wish for holiness takes on the consecration of a vow. The vow 
impels to a more importunate search for these good things you 
ask for. And this is the attitude of the soul to which all things 
are possible, all things granted. The best things are open to 
every man, even the best of all, the Spirit of all goodness. 

Red. S.Cox%,D.D: 


From Z£xZosztions, vol. iv., recently published by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 
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EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
(From the Evening Lesson.) 


SOLOMON’S PRAYER. 
** Ask what I shall give thee.”—1 KINGS iii. 5. 


Introduction.—Solomon’s prayer was acceptable to God for 
two reasons. First, because every true and faithful prayer is so 
acceptable; and, second, because of all prayers He loves best 
those that are wholly unselfish, those in which all thoughts of 
self are absorbed and annihilated in thoughts of Him and of our 
fellowmen. 

I. Even of earthly things God says to each of us, ‘‘ Ask what 
I shall give thee.” Our lives may be very much what we choose 
to make them. He who asks must, if his prayer is to be listened 
to, be sincere in his petition; and if he be sincere, will naturally 
and necessarily take the means which God appoints. Were it 
not so then prayer would corrupt the world—if vice could with a 
wish yawn into being the rewards of virtue, if sluggishness could 
at atouch appropriate to itself the gifts of toil. Action, effort, 
perseverance—these are the touchstones that test the pure gold of 
sincerity. 

Il. With regard to spiritual things, it is ten times more indis- 
putably true. Dost thou love uprightness? Ask it, will it, and 
thou shalt be upright. Dost thou love purity? Ask it, will it, 
and thou shalt be pure. God said, ‘‘Ask what I shall give thee” 
in the dim visions of the night : He says it to us by the voice of 
His eternal Son. ‘‘ Every one that asketh receiveth; and he that 
seeketh findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” 

Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. 


From. ‘‘ Zz the Days of thy Youth.” 
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NINTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. + 
(from the Gospel.) 
THE UNJUST STEWARD. 


“Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness ; that, 
when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting habitations.”— 
LUKE xvi, 9. 


Introduction.—There is probably no parable which more 
prompts the hearer to an investigation of motives and the subtle 
inconsistencies of the human heart than this of the unjust 
steward ; none more suggestive, whether we consider our own 
evil tendencies, or look abroad on the conduct of mankind. It 
is strange at first sight to see the unjust steward set up as an 
example, and it seems as if it were impossible to imitate him in 
a good way ; and yet our Lord says that there is something to be 
extracted out of his line of conduct, to be admired and copied, if 
we could couple it with another object and motive. 

I. The unjust steward made friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness; and the way he made friends of it was not 
grudging it to others. He dispensed this mammon on all sides 
of him; he dealt it out, indeed, when it was not his own to give. 
He does this most unscrupulously and with the determination of 
a man who knows the power of money, and is resolved to make 
money his friend—to have it on his side as his advocate, his 
defender, to plead for him, to justify him, or to palliate his pre- 
_ vious conduct to his master, in the eyes of that large class of 
people who are disposed to admire the open hand under any 
conditions. But though he was dishonest and audacious, he was 
not grudging. 

We must copy this quality. As it was good policy in the unjust 
steward to dispense liberally of the mammon in his keeping, so 
will this be our good policy in a Christian sense, ‘‘ He that hath 
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pity on the poor lendeth unto the Lord; and that which He hath 
given will He pay him again.”’ 

II. We must guard against the sin of grudging others worldly 
prosperity. That which the Scripture calls here mammon must 
be taken to mean all worldly advantages, prosperity, and success 
in life. The way in which we act and feel with respect to worldly 
success and advantage, both with regard to ourselves and others, 
is one great test of character, and of the sort of spirit we are of. 
This mammon is indeed in itself transient and vanishing ; but it 
is at the same time the test and touchstone of the Divine principle 
of love. In our wishes for each other we are bound to follow the 
law of kindness, which bids us wish well to each other even in 
this life. 

Regarding then all worldly advantages which God’s providence 
allows to mankind as the mammon we are to make our friend, 
we cannot but see how far short of the precept men of all 
classes are apt to fall. How much half latent and unconscious . 
jealousy there is in the world, how much absence of good wishes, 
how much defective goodness. Scripture insists on visible tests 
of love to others, when man is always wanting some invisible one. 
Again, it is a large test, and applies to all with whom we come in 
contact. The unjust steward made many friends by his use of 
his master’s goods. We, too, must be liberal of our heavenly 
Master’s goods. ‘‘ Both riches and honour come of Thee, and 
Thou reignest over all; and in Thine hand is power,and might ; 
and in Thine hand it is to make great and to give strength unto 
all. Now, therefore, we thank Thee, and praise Thy glorious 


name.”’ 
Rev. F¥. B. Mozley, DD. 


Sermons, Parochial and Occasional. 
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TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
(From the Epistle.) 
THE MANIFESTATION OF THE SPIRIT. 


~ Now concerning spiritual gifts, brethren, I would not have you 
ignorant. Ye know that ye were Gentiles, carried away into these dumb 
idols, even as ye were led,” ‘etc.—1 Cor. xii. I—II. 


WE have, in the first passage, a Divine dissertation on spiritual 
gifts, and we have much wholesome truth in explanation of 
the diversities of these gifts, the differences of administra- 
tions, the diversities of operations. These several expressions 
are not applied to three classes of things, but rather, they are 
the same things viewed in three different aspects. As gifts, 
they are from the Divine Spirit; as administrations, they are 
under the Divine law; and as operations they are the fruits of 
’ the working of the all-working God. 

I. Consider this fact, that in the gift of the Divine Spirit the 
manifesting Spirit, we, Christians, haye the very best gifts of 
God our Father. What is it we need, but the renovation and 
the consecration of what John Howe calls ‘“the living Temple ’’ ? 
This is accomplished only, when God comes actually to dwell 
within: when, the majesty of government vindicated, the moral 
principles of God’s administration upheld, every claim of truth 
and justice met and satisfied, ruptured relations healed; all 
these by Jesus Christ and His atoning work, there is then given 
to believing men the manifestation of the Divine Spirit to profit 
withal. That which goes down to the root and spring of all 
emotion, thought—that must be the greatest thing. 

II. This promise, ‘‘ I will write My laws in their hearts,’’ is 
actually fulfilled to every believer. The manifestation of the 
Spirit is given to every believing person, There is a much wider 
sense in which the Spirit of God is given to all men.. No doubt, 
all men literally receive something of God’s influence. But here 
the apostle is dealing with Christian people and with their gifts. 
To every one who believes in the manifestation of God in the 
flesh, there is a manifestation of God by the Spirit. It is not the 
less a manifestation because itis internal. If youcan cry ‘‘ Abba, 
Father,’? you need no opened heavens, you need no tongue of 
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fire to come and sit upon you. These things are no longer 
needed—souls are spirit-fed and spirit-led. 

III. Let no one suppose that this manifestation of the Spirit 
is going to melt all Christian people into one common unvarying 
type. There isa common faith: but there are endless modifica- 
tions ofit. How is this manifestation of the Spirit given? To every. 
man severa//y—according to his nature, and circumstances, and 
needs. The Spirit of God uses and sanctifies the man as he is, 
as he was made, and the circumstances of his life as they are. 

IV. The test of, utility.—For what is the manifestation of the 
Spirit given? Zo profit withal. First of all the man has to 
consider his own profit, not his pleasure, to follow the Spirit-law 
of the newborn life, that came streaming from Christ. The 
New Testament is full of this utilitarianism. Religion is self-love 
in the highest sense. No man can believe a man who says that 
he does not care whether he is saved or lost. Second, there is 
the utility as applied to others. I am to seek the promotion of 
others. None in all this kingdom but can contribute something, 
a golden something for the growth of the living body of Christ. 

Rev. Dr. Raleigh. 
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lilo A ‘Sertice 
In the City Temple, London, 


CONDUCTED BY 


Nor or we) Eda 
On Thursday, Fiune 21st, 1888. 


OPENING HyMN.—‘‘ Begone, unbelief! My Saviour is near.’’ 


LESSON.—2 Cor. vy. 11—15, and 1 Cor. ix. 1g—23. 
PRAYER BY MR. T. A. DENNY. 


Hymn.—‘“‘ Come, dearest Lord, descend, and dwell by faith and 
love in every breast.” 


PRAYER. 


Now, Lord, we seek Thy promised presence and help. Thou 
knowest that we have no confidence in the flesh, having received 
the sentence of death in ourselves that we should not trust in our- 
selves. But Thou hast taught us that our sufficiency is of God, 
and being of God it is sufficient for every work, for every emer- 
gency to which Thou shalt call us. Thou hast promised to be 
with Thy people even unto the end of the world, and we know 
that Thou art with us always, those of us who are truly Thine. 
We know Thou wilt never fail us while we put our trust in Thee, 
and Thou wilt enable us in physical and even mortal weakness to 
glorify Thy name. O Lord, fulfil Thy promise this morning in 
our experience, and let the word be demonstrated in every man’s 
conscience as the word of God. Help Thy people here present, 
and help all who may have come in out of curiosity to lose sight 
entirely of the weak human instrument and to hear Thy voice, to 
see as it were Thy face, to realise the verities of eternity, and to 
look for one quiet hour of their existence at the comparative value 
of temporal and eternal things, and to make up their minds from 
this that they will be Thine, and that they will use their lives and 
spend their energies in making as many other people Thine as 
shall be possible unto them. Bless us, help us in the few words 
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we have to speak, help us, Lord, for we seek only the glory of 
Thy name and the extension of Thy kingdom. Therefore, for 
Christ’s sake, bless us in what we shall say. Amen. 


SERMON. 


Nort supposing that I was expected to preach a sermon, I 
have prepared an address bearing on the two passages of 
Scripture to which you have already listened; and I 
thought that at the present moment when an International 
Conference had just been held on missionary operations, 
attended by delegates from almost every Missionary 
Society in Christendom, that this Conference having drawn 
an extra degree of attention,—thank God, I hope it may 
have drawn a very great degree of attention—having 
drawn an extra degree of attention to the duty of spread- 
ing Christianity throughout the world, I thought a few 
words with respect to this subject might be helpful to 
many present. I dare say that if I were to take a census 
of my audience this morning there would be many persons 
present who would dispute as to the possibility of the world 
being converted. I dare say a good many of those delegates 
who have just been sitting in conference, and the great 
majority of Christians all round the world would dispute 
this. But however this may be—and I do not want to go 
on to debatable ground this morning—however this may 
be, I think there would be no difference of opinion with 
respect to two or three facts relating to this subject. I 
believe most of them would admit—most of these dissen- 
tients from the possibility of converting the world would 
admit—that God, that Jesus Christ must have intended 
something more in that great commission, ‘‘Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature,” 
than has yet been generally recognised in it; that it must 
VOL xX. 3 
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have meant something more than going and informing the 
people of their sin and danger, and of the bare possibility 
of salvation. Even if the word rendered ‘‘ preach” were 
not capable of being rendered “ disciple ”—‘‘ make disciples 
of all nations ”—which, as you are aware, it is—yet we must 
even then suppose that God contemplated more to be done 
than has generally been supposed, and than has yet by along 
way been accomplished,—more than putting before the 
people the information with respect to their lapsed and fallen 
condition, without putting them into the way to recover it, 
more than opening the gates of heaven, so to speak, to their 
view, and letting them look in without bringing them to 
the way thither. 

But there must have been something more intended in 
this commission, and in the commission of Paul, ‘ Go and 
open their eyes and turn them round from darkness to 
light, from the power of Satan unto God, that they may 
receive the forgiveness of sins and an inheritance among 
them that are sanctified by faith in Christ,”—there 
must have been more intended here than a mere pro- 
clamation of the Gospel. 

And whether it be possible, whether Christ contemplated 
and God desired the salvation of the world or not, there 
seem to be two or three facts on which there can be no 
dispute. And the first is, that we have made very poor 
progress so far, even in making known Christ as the 
Saviour from sin and hell. How few, even in professedly 
Christian countries are there (I have been appalled and 
amazed at the comparatively few with whom I have met, in 
the thousands of people with whom I have conversed), who 
have seemed to understand that there is present realised 
forgiveness of sin even! And I have been appalled in my 
intercourse with professing Christians at the comparatively 
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small number of those who profess to enjoy this blessing. 
They do not seem to know that it is there for them, that 
Christ is a positive, present Saviour. They do not seem 
to have ever learned it, ever come to understand it. 
Neither do they seem to realise that He has the power to 
deliver them from the reign of sin in their hearts, that 
even supposing that those who get pardon for sin— 
pardon for the sins of the past, the taking away of their 
, guilt for past sin, they do not seem to understand and 
realise that He has the power to deliver them, I say, from 
the sin reigning in their hearts, from their besetting sin, 
from that which has constituted their fall and their misery. 
And perhaps on no point has the Salvation Army 
suffered more persecution than on this one point of its 
teaching, that it teaches a Saviour not only willing to 
pardon, not only who does pardon .absolutely, and who 
communicates a sense of that pardon by His Spirit, to the 
hearts of those who truly repent and sincerely believe 
with a living faith in Him, that He does impart a sense of 
pardon into their hearts to satisfy them that their past 
sins are washed out ; but that He has power to keep them 
from. sin; the power and the will, if they trust Him, to 
enable them to live in holiness and righteousness all their 
lives, walking in obedience to His commands, keeping that 
law of which we have just heard, the law of Christ, which 
is the most perfect law, and fulfils all other law, loving the 
Lord their God with all their heart, and mind, and soul, and 
strength, and their neighbours as themselves ; that Christ 
has the power and will, and absolutely does enable those 
who fully give themselves to Him, and who fully trust Him 
and who abandon their lives to His guidance—that He 
does thus save and keep them. Oh, the number of people 
I have seen open their eyes with astonishment at the 
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mere propounding of such doctrine! People who have 
sat under the sound of the Gospel for many years never 
heard such a thing. They do not understand it, they do 
not know it, and much less does the poor world outside 
know it. Oh, as I think about it, as I ride about our 
great towns and cities and look at the great marks of 
misery on the thousand faces, I think, Oh for a trumpet 
voice! As one of your poets said, Oh, for some mighty 
herald on every kerbstone, and on every place available 
for the purpose, to proclaim to these wretched, hungry, lost 
souls that there is peace for them, that there is pardon, that 
there is purity, that there is power in the loving Saviour 
to keep them from sin and to enable them to walk before 
- Him and rejoice in His presence and in His holiness! It 
is not known in Christian lands—it is not known, even in 
our boasted Christian land it is not known; and, conse- 
quently, we have professing Christians often most ready of 
all to persecute us when we announce such a doctrine 
However this teaching is spoken for, God has spoken. for 
it by the presence and power of the Holy Spirit. And 
there are to-day tens of thousands of people, the majority 
of them raised from the very lowest condition of earth’s 
population, standing forth and testifying that “though we 
were once possessed of devils, drink, debauchery, and 
crime of every description, here we are, the devils cast 
out, our past sins purged away, and we are kept by the 
power of Christ from the sins that so easily beset us, and 
we are walking in the light and joy and fellowship of 
Jesus Christ, and of God the Father and of the Holy 
Ghost.” I say, thank God that He has always testified to 
this teaching by the presence and power of His Holy 
Spirit whenever it has been put forth. 

Then, further, there can be no dispute, I suppose, as. to 
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the fact that we have made very poor progress—that is, 
Christians have, Christianity has made very poor progress 
in the conversion of the world, or in that portion of it 
which Christians think ought to be converted. Very poor 
progress,—not only have we made very poor progress in 
making the Saviour known, but poor, very poor progress 
in bringing people to Him where He has been made known. 
Out of the fifteen hundred millions of the world’s popula- 
tion, I suppose the greater majority, the greater proportion 
_of these are, according to the teaching, awful as it appears, 
according to the teaching of Jesus Christ and the Apostle 
Paul, still lying in the arms of the wicked one. Sin, and 
the outcome of sin, which is misery, is everywhere preva- 
lent, just as much amongst the rich as amongst the poor, 
just as much amongst the educated as amongst the illiterate. 
Sin and misery everywhere. Changed in its outward form 
since apostolic days, at any rate to some extent, changed 
in its garb and speech and methods, though I sometimes 
think not so much changed either, as some refined 
Christians imagine ; if they would just come and take part 
in a Salvation Army march they would find it was not so 
very much changed. But however genteel and civilised 
evil may be, it is evil still, and whether an evil heart abides 
under broadcloth or fustian, it brings forth evil, brings 
forth the same bitter fruits of sorrow and death. And 
alas! we see it, we hear of it, we cannot take up a 
periodical or a newspaper, we cannot engage in conversa- 
tion with a friend or a neighbour for five minutes without 
some record or other of this abounding sin and misery 
The world—look at it. Look at the world around you. You 
know some of it in this country and in this city, but look 
at the world if you want to trace what Christianity has 
done in heathen lands, and just look carefully through 
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what it has accomplished during the century of missionary 
effort of which we have been hearing so much. I am 
afraid you will be very much disappointed, at any rate, I 
am. Iam very much disappointed. That is, you will be 
disappointed if you seek Christianity; that is, Christ’s 
Christianity. I grant you will find an advance of civilisa- 
tion, but civilisation is not Christianity, a distinction which, 
from the reports I have read, appears to some speakers at 
the late Conference to be scarcely made. Civilisation, I 
say, is not Christianity. When one hears such speaking 
and writing, one would think from the amusing way in 
which they arrogate all the civilisation of the world to 
Christianity, one would think they had forgotten that there 
were ever such cities as Greece and Rome in existence 
long before Christ appeared on the scene. I grant that 
civilisation follows in the wake of Christianity, but Christ 
did not come to civilise the world, He came to save it, and 
bring it back to God. It is not His mission to help poor 
humanity to cover up its moral sores, and appear white 
outside, while it remains within full of rottenness and 
corruption. It was His mission to come and cleanse away 
its vileness, heal its moral wounds, and restore its sound- 
ness which it had lost at the fall, to restore it to God, and 
this book appeals alike equally to civilised and uncivilised 
nations. Did not Paul preach to ears polite in Jerusalem ? 
It appeals equally, it makes no distinction between the 
sinfulness of a civilised and uncivilised man, and it makes 
no difference between the conditions of his salvation nor 
the kind of his salvation. ‘Except,’ said Jesus to 
Nicodemus, who was one of the most highly civilised and 
cultivated of his time, ‘ Except a man”—any man, all men 
—‘be born again, he cannot enter the kingdom of God.” 
And when Nicodemus, with all his wisdom, like a good 
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at the enunciation of such a doctrine, he showed the 
true carnality of his heart. Instead of withdrawing it, 
Jesus reiterated it and said, “ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit,”— 
except he experience a spiritual transformation, an inward 
renewal, a regeneration of heart,—“he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” 

I say, then, let us mind to distinguish between civilisa- 
_ tion and Christianity, and do not let us arrogate to our- 
selves all the civilised world, for it does not belong to us. 
We have nothing to boast of. We have not a single con- 
vert, nor a single disciple, nor a single baptised person, a 
single professing Christian to boast of or to be thankful 
for, who has not experienced a change of heart, that is not 
made out of a thief honest, who is not made out of false- 
ness true, who is not made out of dishonesty honest, who 
is not made out of uncleanness pure, who is not transformed 
in the spirit of his mind, and renewed again in the likeness 
of God. 

Let us mind this. Oh, I wish, I wish, I wish God 
would use me to be the means of branding this upon your 
minds, and helping you no longer to be satisfied or to 
glory over anything short of this, in connection with you 
religious agencies and religious work. Jesus Christ came, 
I say, to rectify man’s heart, and He persistently taught 
that this would rectify all his outward ways; that when 
you get a man right with God you would soon get him 
right with humanity, right with men, right with all his 
relationships, right with the world; that is a man morally 
right may be physically wrong; he will be outwardly 
wrong, for the world will persecute him, like it did his 
Master, but he will be right in his relations to God, and 
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soon he will only live in the world in order to improve it, 
and only be in communication with men in order to save 
them. 

Then it follows that, if this be true, all missionary and 
all ministerial, and all evangelistic and all Salvation Army 
effort that fails of this is a farce. We regard it so. I] am 
not preaching a standard to you which I do not keep myself. 
We value congregations only because we can get at them 
with God’s truth, and get men saved out of them; other- 
wise we should not value them a scrap. We do not value 
large congregations in themselves, respectable congrega- 
tions or ignorant congregations. We do not value grand 
places or poor places, though I think now we occupy from a 
cathedral—at any rate a grand church—down to a pigsty. 
The Salvation Army has all kind and manner of buildings 
ranging between these two extremes ; but we do not value 
buildings, we do not value even collections, though many 
people give us credit for thinking a great deal about 
the money. The reason is that we are engaged in a 
desperate war, and war is expensive, all kinds of war, and 
therefore we are anxious about the money, but only for 
the sake of propagating the war. We value none of these 
adventitious circumstances or surroundings, we calculate 
everything by results—results in souls, results in living 
men and women transformed, made out of bad men and 
beasts, as the Apostle calls them, into good men and true 
and pure and holy. That is the estimate, that is the 
criterion of success; and if knowingly we have accounted 
a man or a woman a soldier and we found them to be pro- 
fessing to be soldiers and are not such, we quickly get rid 
of them. We never account them to be soldiers unless 
we have reason to believe they are transformed. Then I 
say if this be true, how important, how very important it 
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is that we should have a clear and definite idea before our 
minds when we set out to preach the Gospel, and that we 
should be careful how we give and whom we give to, and 
examine the results of those efforts to which we give our 
money and assistance, because I maintain a man is bound 
to look after the interest he gets for God’s money as he 
does for his own. I wish all men felt it. Ah, how careful 
you business men are about your own investments! Be 
as careful in your investments in the name of the Lord. 
See what you get for your money. 

Then further there can be no dispute—those who have 
gone with me thus far will not do so—there will be no 
difference of opinion as to the fact that we ought to make 
greater progress, that we must mend in the future. If the 
past has been so unsatisfactory, if we have not done what 
we ought to have done in the past, there is only one way, 
and that is to mend the future. As I look back at the 
miserable results of two thousand years of Christian 
profession and work, my very soul blushes for shame. 
It is an awfully poor state of things that there should 
be two hundred millions of Mohammedans and ten hundred 
millions of positive actual heathen in the world untouched 
by Christianity, and the poorest of all is that the Church 
of the living God instead of having a convocation with 
solemn fasting and prayer and weeping and lamentation 
over the poor paltry progress Christianity has made in the 
world, seems mostly highly pleased. As a rule Christians 
seem too much disposed to stroke themselves down and 
congratulate one another on the wonderful results of their 
missionary operations. I say for my own part my soul 
blushes with shame. If I did not believe we were in- 
augurating a higher standard of devotion, and greater 
and more comprehensive ideas of self-abandonment and 
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labour for God, I should die of grief. But I believe we 
are. I believe God is stirring up his real people all over 
the world, giving them to see the defects of the past ; for 
I say that if the past has been so unsatisfactory, then 
we must set about mending the future, and there is only 
one way to do this, and that is to improve our force. 

I suppose there will be no dispute that much greater 
progress is desired. All who know anything about the 
salvation of God must feel with me here that if we cannot 
cover the earth with the knowledge of it, then let us cover 
as much of it as we can. That we are bound under 
obligation to this, this must be self-evident to everybody 
who believes Christianity to be for the benefit of the race. 
I think we are bound to do this for the sake of men 
and women, if it were only for this life, putting out as 
some of you here perhaps have put the future life. Begin 
with this life, if it were only for this life, for the peace 
and purity, and goodwill, and beneficence, and truth, and 
justice, which always follow in the wake of true Christianity. 
Ah, you say, it does not always follow in the wake of the 
great mass of Christianity! Well, I have nothing to do 
with bastards this morning, I am talking about the genuine 
thing, Christ’s Christianity, real Christianity, and I say 
if these results do not follow, then it is a bastard, its fruits 
prove it to be so. Real Christianity is followed by its 
fruits—peace, goodwill, purity, justice, truth, benevolence ; 
it inculcates and implants the love that worketh no ill to 
its neighbour, no ill of any kind, but the love which seeks 
the good even of its enemies, and heaps coals of fire of 
benevolence on the heads of those who hate it. That is real 
Christianity, and wherever that comes, peace and goodwill 
follow—there was no mistake when the angels proclaimed 
this gospel as being peace and goodwill tomen. Therefore, 
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for the peace it brings, for the emancipation of slaves, for the 
deliverance of the downtrodden women of the world, for 
the care and consideration it instils for the poor and helpless 
children, for these reasons we are bound to spread it if we 
have any love for the race, and care for them in this life, and 
then for the next life for those who believe in a hereafter— 
a great many people in these days have done with a 
hereafter. It is a premature verdict. I would like to 
visit them when they are dying. I have visited a few such 
people, and as somebody said when he was walking out 
with Professor Darwin, and as they were having a conver- 
sation on one of the theories they had been inventing or 
propounding, one of them said to the other, ‘It takes 
a great deal of keeping up.” And certainly this kind of 
indifference to a future life takes a great deal of keeping 
up. It cannot be kept up, my dear friends, in the time 
of death without the aid of doctors and narcotics. If you 
like to go narcoticised out of time into eternity, and die 
as though you were a brute, I do not envy your choice. 
There is no other way of keeping it up. The intuition 
of a future state is too deeply ingrained in the very 
essence of our nature for any mere arguments of sophists 
to destroy. It has kept the world moving for all these 
thousands of ages, and it will keep it moving still in spite 
of them. Intuition is too strong for argument. If you 
want a proof of it go to France yonder, and you will find 
it. Too strong for argument. And therefore those of 
us who do believe that man has a hereafter, are we not 
bound by every obligation and every sacred consideration 
and tie to strive if we have got the means we profess 
to have here and in our hearts and in our knowledge of 
God and of His blessed Christ and of His blessed salvation 
and of His Holy Spirit, are we not bound to try and 
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prepare men for a future of blessedness and honour 
instead of a future of misery and shame? Granting for 
a moment that it is only a short one, I do not care, 
short or long, although I think it is a long one. I am 
one of those who stick to the old Book. But, short or 
long, I say we are bound to help men and to lead men 
and to press men if we can to prepare for that hereafter. 
It is bad enough to spend this mortal life in misery ; it 
will be worse to spend a longer life, even if it be not 
eternal. Therefore we are bound, I say, for the sake of 
the happiness hereafter. And are not we Christians, we 
saints, we who really love the Lord—are we not bound 
to do something for His sake? What will satisfy Him, 
think you, as the end of His living, suffering and dying ? 
Will a paltry percentage satisfy Him? Will He be 
satisfied with that as the result of the travail of His soul, 
who tasted death for every man and who wills that all 
men should be saved and come to the knowledge of the 
truth, and we cannot believe but whose great benevolent 
heart bounds with love and benevolence towards every 
son and daughter of Adam? Will He be satisfied? Oh 
my brother, my sister, just on ahead of you may be the 
judgment-seat of Christ, where you will have to render up an 
account of the deeds done in the body, and receive according 
to what you have done, whether it be good or bad. That 
is not Old Testament, that is not Salvation Army; it is 
New Testament, it is the Apostle Paul speaking to 
Christians, and you will have to receive according to that 
you have done. We sing about our mighty debt to Him. 
We sing— 
“Were the whole realm of Nature mine, 
That were a present far too small,”— 


and then we grudge Him a little bit of self-denial, a little 
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bit of money, a little bit of effort, a little bit of cross- 
carrying, a little bit of persecution to secure that on 
which His heart is set, the salvation of men. ‘What 
temple will ye build Me?” saith the Lord of hosts. 
He does not want a grand temple, or grand music, or 
grand ceremonies, or a grand paraphernalia,—He wants 
souls. He wants His prodigal children home. Souls, 
souls. He won’t ask you what you did, or what you 
were, or where you worshipped, or what creed you held, 
in that day He will ask you for His prodigals—His 
-prodigals. Will you not set to work to do something for 
His glory ? 

In conclusion, and on this point we shall be agreed, 
if greater progress is to be made there must be a more 
efficient force to make it. I wish I had time and strength 
to dwell at large on this. God has arranged to save 
men by human instrumentality, and if we have not 
succeeded in the past we are not to throw the blame 
on Him as too many Christians do ; as a gentleman sitting 
in his mansion the other day, sitting in an easy chair with 
his feet on an ottoman, yawned out: “ Well,” he said, 
“you know the Lord will come presently and put it all 
right.” “Ah,” I said, “I am afraid you will find yourself 
very much deceived. I am afraid you are expecting the 
Lord to do what He had expected us to do. The Lord 
does not say He will come to preach the Gospel to every 
creature, He says, ‘Go and do it.’” The Lord does not 
say He is coming to convert the world, He says you are 
to do it, and He has shown you the infinite resources 
quite as much and more than He has our agriculturists ; 
and if our Christians were half as diligent as our husband- 
men the world would have been turned to God long 
ago. Here are our laws. Go into your closet if you 
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cannot understand them, and plead with God till He has 
shown you by His Holy Spirit how to do them. There 
is no excuse for the numskull kind of work which 
Christians are doing all over the world. I cannot allow 
reflection to be thrown back upon God. I say we must 
have a more efficient force to do it. The force we have 
had has been imperfect and inadequate, and therefore the 
work has not been done; and if we are to better the 
future we must disturb the present which some people 
very much dislike. They would rather like to be let 
alone. That is not the Salvation Army method of doing 
things. 

Now what is wanted ? what is wanted ? Oh, I say, only 
a force of spiritually equipped and determined men and 
women to take the world for God. That is what is wanted 
-—men and women trained to the business. What a poor 
job people make of attending to businesses they do not 
understand. You know better in your temporal affairs 
than to allow such people to do your work. If a man 
comes to your factory and does not understand the 
business you soon give him notice or eject him without 
notice. But in the Lord’s work you do not think it worth 
a bit of trouble. They do not set before themselves the 
right models either. They are not aiming at the right 
thing, therefore they are not likely to produce the right 
results. I say we want a force of men and women given 
up to this work, sworn to bring the world to the foot- 
stool of Jehovah, bound together by a spiritual oath, so to 
speak ; I do not mean an absolute oath, but bound together 
spiritually to each other and to God, that they will make 
it the business of their lives to subjugate the world to 
Him, given up,—as some of our British troops are against 
vhat they call the rebels in Burmah,—I use it to show 
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what I mean by the words given up,—to the subjugation 
of men and women to God. 

Look at the world again for a minute. Millions of men 
are entrenched in wickedness, entrenched behind all manner 
of refuges of lies, enamoured of their sins, some gaming 
some drink, some impurity and iniquity, some ambition, 
some pleasure, some learning, some one thing and some 
another. There they are. They are satisfied in their 
sins so far, because, poor things, they won’t allow them- 
selves to think. Their great desire and the great artifice 

-of the devil is to keep them from thinking, so he keeps 
them always occupied, always busy. How are you going 
to get them down from their perch of self-satisfaction ? 
Do you think they are coming down to beckoning, 
saying, ‘‘Come and hear me, let me preach to you, come 
and be converted”? Oh no, Christian Churches have 
been trying that game too long. They are far too busy. 
They turn round and say, ‘Oh, I am too busy, I am 
doing a great work, I cannot come to you.” That was 
not what Jesus Christ commanded His disciples to do, 
to ensconce themselves in a comfortable building inviting 
people to come, and if they would not, leave them alone and 
let them be damned. He said, “‘Go ye”—it means go after 
them—‘“Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel 
to every creature.” Where, Lord? Where the. creatures 
are. Where the creatures are, follow them. If ever you 
are to get this work done it will be by pressing God's 
truth upon the minds of men, making them hear, making 
them feel, and it must be done by men and women who 
have themselves experienced and are living in the practice 
of what they preach. 

It must be by renewed men and women, saved, con- 
verted men and women, who have given up the paltry 
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reward of time for the greater and more lasting rewards 
of eternity, men and women who show it in their modes 
of speech, in their manner of life, in their dress, in their 
business, in their own deportment, show in everything 
that they renounce the world with its fleshly lusts, and 
that they are given up to God to subdue the world to 
Him, men and women consequently, because of this con- 
secration, in whom the Spirit of Christ dwells, and who are 
therefore equal to the work, and who will never turn their 
backs on any fault, nor scruple to suffer any degree of 
persecution. These are the sort of people. Are there 
any here? ‘There is nowhere where they will have you 
so red-hot, where they will let you do such red-hot 
fanatical work,—the Salvation Army will be glad of you. 
Then, I say, we need these, and trained men and women, 
not only experienced, but trained for the fight, drilled, 
knowing how to use the weapons of the Spirit, knowing 
how to handle God’s truth. With some. people the sword 
of the Spirit seems to be all honey, you would not think 
there was any cut in it, any edge; why, it would not 
cut the wings off a fly, a great deal of what we hear 
nowadays, much less to cut a person asunder to the 
dividing of spirit, joints, and marrow. You must preach 
God's justice and vengeance against sin, as well as His 
love for the sinner. You must preach hell as well as 
heaven. You must let the Gospel match the intuitions 
of humanity, or you may as well throw it into the sea and 
save your money. A gospel all love never matched 
anybody’s soul. The great want of the preaching of this 
day is a sword in it, a convicting truth, a truth that 
convinces the sinner, pulling the bandages from his eyes. 
The Lord knew the order in which His truth ought to 
be preached. Go first and open their eyes. What to? 
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Their sin and danger. And then, when they see it, 
take morally hold of them and turn them round from the 
power of sin and Satan unto God. That is done before 
they are converted. Oh no! say some evangelists to-day, 
do not talk about sin and hell and death and judgment, 
show them the love of Christ, the love of Christ, the love 
of Christ, and nothing else, and the results match. We 
always get wrong when we leave God’s order. Tear the 
bandages off and open their eyes, and turn them round 
from the embrace of the false, from the choice of evil, from 
the desire to do evil, to the embrace of and the choice 
of God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins—that 
they may receive the forgiveness of sins. Tell a man 
the truth about himself, first drive in the red-hot con- 
victing truth of God into his conscience, and never mind 
how he howls, like the Psalmist when the pains of hell 
gat hold of him—so much the better. Make him feel 
he is a sinner, or he will never be anything as a saint, 
Then preach the Gospel. Turn him round from Satan 
to God. He has had enough of the devil and his service. 
“Will you give them up, will you give your drink up, will 
you give your uncleanliness. up, that idol of yours? 
Herod would have been saved if he could have been saved 
without giving up his idol. Will you give them up? If 
so, Christ is willing to receive you.” Then the truth about 
God and his obligations to others. 

If these things are so—and if they are not, I would not 
go to chapel, I would not have a Bible, I would throw the 
whole thing overboard, and be at peace so far as a man 
can be at peace, living a mere animal existence; I would 
try to be as much like an animal as I could, because there 
is nothing else, if this is not true there is nothing else. 
If it is not true be done with it. If it is true act upon it. 
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May God help us to act upon it, to the extent of our life 
and ability. When we come to eternity and look back 
upon it, shall we regret that we have done so much? 
Nay, we shall never regret that. We shall regret that 
we have done so little, that we have not made eternity 
the all-absorbing theme of our lives, that we wasted time 
or strength for less important things, except just what we 
were forced to do, 

Take these few words‘home to your closet and ask the 
Spirit of God to engraft them on your hearts, and go and 
bring forth fruit accordingly. And may God bless you, 
and help you and me, till we meet at last at the right 
hand of God. Amen. 

COLLECTION. 


DOXOLOGY AND BENEDICTION. 


IV. The Contemporary Pulpit 


Chronicle. 
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REV. C H. SPURGEON; 


1. The Blessing of Full Assurance. 1 John v. 13: 
“ These things have I written unto you that believe on the Name 
of the Son of God: that ye may know that ye have eternal life, 
and that ye may believe on the Name of the Son of God.” 

It is worthy of note that all the epistles are written to 
believers. They are not letters to everybody, and it ought to 
strike some of you with awe when you open the Bible, and 
think how large a part of it is not directed to you. You may 
read it, and God’s Holy Spirit may bless it to you; but it is 
not directed to you—you are reading another man’s letter. 

Believers, then, ought especially to make themselves ac- 
- quainted with “ these things,” and to search into their intent. 
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I, John wrote with a special purpose. (1) He wrote that 
we might enjoy the full assurance of our salvation. We may 
have this assurance without personal revelations ; it is wrought 
in us by the. Word of God. Go through the whole of this 
epistle, and you will see that it all presses in this direction. 
(2) He wrote that we might know our spiritual life to be 
eternal. Modern deceivers deny that eternal means eternal, 
but we have not learned their way of pumping the meanings 
out of the words which the Holy Spirit uses. We believe 
that “‘eternal” means endless, and that there can be no ter- 
. mination to eternal life. It must be “eternal” life, because it 
is “the life of God.” Our Saviour calls the life of His own 
eternal life (“I give unto My sheep eternal life”). He says, 
“ Because I live, ye shall live also.” (3) John desired the 
increase and confirmation of their faith. Many of you only 
skim the pools of truth. Plunge into the depths of it. Trust 
constantly, courageously, practically, joyfully. 

IJ. The purposes which John had in his mind we ought to 
follow up. This Book is written to you who believe, that you 
may know you believe. Will you suffer your Bibles to be a 
failure to you? Assurance will bring you “the peace of 
God.” Full assurance is the Koh-i-noor amongst the jewels 
wherewith. the heavenly Bridegroom adorns His spouse. It 
will give us the full result of the gospel—holiness—separation 
from the world. It finds fuel for zeal to feed upon. Assur- 
ance, too, creates and sustains patience, and gives constant 
firmness in your confession of truth. It enables you to 
bear testimony for your Lord. We need no more doubt, 
honest or dishonest: the air is dark with these horrible 
blacks. 


Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, No. 2,023. 


2. To the Saddest of the Sad. Exod. vi. 9: “And 
Moses spake so unto the children of Israel; but they hearkened 
not unto Moses for anguish of spirit, and for cruel bondage.” 

Little words often contain great meanings. In this instance 
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we must lay stress upon the word “So.” Moses said what 
God told him to say. 

I. Notice that what Moses brought to these people was glad 
tidings. It was a free and full Gospel message. The word 
was singularly clear, cheering, and comforting ; but they could 
not receive it. ‘‘They hearkened not unto Moses for anguish 
of spirit, and cruel bondage.” (1) Moses spoke to them about 
their God. Man’s best hope lies in his God. (2) Moses went 
on to tell them about a covenant. God and a covenant—these 
are strange words in ears that hear the curses of taskmasters 
and the crack of their whips. It sounded like mockery to 
them to talk of such high matters. In the covenant of grace 
lies the charter of the poor and needy. (3) Moses went on to 
speak yet more about God’s pity to them. Be not so bowed 
down as to let the brick-earth get into your eyes and ears, and 
make you deaf and blind. Listen to the messenger of God, 
who comes to tell of a God full of compassion. (4) Moses 
went on to tell them about the Lord’s resolve to rescue them 
by a great redemption. “I will bring you out from under 
the burdens of the Egyptians, and I will rid you out of their 
bondage.” Notice what a number of ‘‘I will’s” there are. 
“YT will” is omnipotence putting itself into speech. Jehovah 
will accomplish what He promises. (5) Moses told them about 
the Lord’s ways of grace, and the inheritance which He had 
prepared for them. Believe in Christ Jesus, and He will 
bring you out of bondage, and guide you through the wilder- 
ness till you come into the eternal rest. 

Il. The message was received with unbelief caused by 
anguish of heart. They could not now receive this Gospel, 
because they had at first caught at it, and had been disap- 
pointed. They were expecting to be free at once, and as they 
did not get immediate relief, they fell back into sullen despair. 
Have you ever noticed, in taking a medicine, how often you are 
made to feel more sick before you are made well? It is often 
so in the workings of the great remedy of Divine grace. The 
inability of Israel to believe the message of Moses arose also, 
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from the fact that they were earth-bound by heavy oppression : 
the mere struggle to exist exhausted all their energy and hope. 
If you have little here, make sure of the more hereafter. 
There are some who seem as if they could not lay hold on 
Christ because their sense of sin has become so intolerable, 
that they have grown almost contentedly despairing. I hardly 
know any condition of mind worse than chronic despair. 

III. The message, though not received, was true for all 
that, and the Lord made it so, He did not give them up, 
because of their wretched condition. The first thing the Lord 
did to prove His persevering grace was to commission Moses 
again. So He gives now to His ministers the same Gospel 
invitation to repeat again and again. God renewed to Moses 
and Aaron their charge—gave them marching orders. The 
Lord began to count the heads of those whom He would 
redeem out of bondage. Moreover, He numbers their cattle. 
“There shall not a hoof be left behind.” If you do not come 
to Christ it will be your own loss, and not His. 

Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, No. 2,026. 


REV. A. MACLAREN, D.D. 


1. From Centre to Circumference. Gal. ii. 20: “ The 
life which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of 
God, Who loved me and gave Himself for me.” 

We have a bundle of paradoxes in this verse. First, “I 
am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live.” The Christian 
life is a dying life to self, sin, and the world. The next 
paradox is, “Yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” We gain 
ourselves when we lose ourselves. The last paradox is that 
of the text, “The life which I live in the flesh, I live in (not 
by) the faith of the Son of God.” The true Christian life 
moves in two spheres at once—externally “in the flesh,” 
really “in faith.” We have in these words a Christian man’s 
frank avowal of the secret of his own life. It is like a geo- 
logical cutting; it goes down from the surface, where the 
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grass and the flowers are, through the various strata; but it 
goes deeper than these—to the fiery heart, the centre of things. 

I. Let us begin with the centre, and work to the surface. 
We have the great central fact named last, but round which 
all the Christian life is gathered. Notice three aspects of that 
transcendent fact. (1) Christ's death is a great act of self- 
surrender, of which the one motive is His own pure and 
perfect love. (2) This act is for “the behoof of” man. 
Unless Christ died as a sacrifice I, for one, fail to see in what 
other than a mere sentimental sense His death is a death for 
men. (3) Jesus in His death has regard to single souls. 
“He loved me.” 

II. The faith which makes this fact the foundation of my 
own personal life. Like all other familiar conceptions, faith 
has got worn so smooth that it glides over our mental palate 
without roughening any of the papillz, or giving any sense or 
savour at all. Trust Jesus Christ—that is the living centre of 
the Christian life. (1) Be not contented with a partial grasp 
of a partial Saviour. (2) The death of Christ for myself, as if 
He and I were-the only beings in the universe, that is the 
death on which faith fastens and feeds. 

III. Notice the life which is built upon this faith. The one 
thing that stirs men to true obedience is when their hearts are 
touched with the firm assurance that Christ loved them and 
died for them. Test your faith by these two tests: what it 


grasps, and what it does. The Freeman, May 11th. 


2. Abram the Hebrew. Gen. xiv. 13: “ And there 
came one that had escaped, and told Abram the Hebrew.’ 

This is the first appearance of the name Hebrew in Scripture. 
It is not here a national name, but a personal epithet. It 
probably means “ the man from the other side” (of the Jordan 
or more probably of the Euphrates). Tae name may suggest 
two things :— 

I. How men get to be Gisistana) Men become Chris- 
tians by a great emigration. “Get thee out from thy 
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father’s house,” was the command to Abram. He did not 
hesitate to leave behind all, and put a great impassable gulf 
between him and them. I do not say that the Christian life 
must always begin with a conscious and sudden change; but 
in the vast majority of cases of thoroughly out-and-out religious 
‘men, there must be a conscious change, whether diffused 
through months or years, or concentrated in one burning 
moment. Looking back upon their past experience, they see 
two halves—the time on the other side, and that on this side, 
of the great river. We must take heed, lest by insisting on 
- any one way of entrance into the kingdom, we seem to narrow 
God’s mercy, or sadden true hearts, or make the method of 
approach a test of the fact of entrance. God’s city has more 
than twelve gates—they open to all the thirty-two points of 
the compass, yet there is, in the religious experience of the 
truest saints, always something analogous to this change. 

II. This designation may -be taken as teaching that a 
Christian should be known as a foreigner—a man from across 
the water. Everybody in Canaan that knew Abram at all 
knew him as not one of themselves. So that exhortation to 
cultivate the continual sense that our true city is in heaven, is 
ever to be reiterated, and as constantly obeyed as the necessary 
condition of a life worthy of the Christian’s affinities and 
glorious hopes. Live by the laws of your own land, not by 
those of the foreign country where you now reside for a time. 
An English ship is a bit of. England, however far beyond the 
three-mile limit of the Queen’s authority upon the seas it may 
float. And so wherever there is a Christian man there isa 
bit of God’s kingdom, and over that little speck in the midst of 
the ocean of the world the flag with the cross on it should fly, 
and the laws of Christ should be the only laws that have 
currency. 

Notice how this dissimilarity and obvious aloofness from the 
order of things in which we dwell is still perfectly compatible 
with all sorts of helpful associations—Abram girds on his 


sword and rescues Lot. 
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To the aboriginal inhabitants of heaven, the angels that kept 
their first estate, redeemed men are possessors of a unique 
experience, and are the “men from the other side.” They 
who entered on their pilgrimage through the Red Sea of 
conversion, pass out of it through the Jordan of death. The 
“Hebrews of the Hebrews” in the heavens are those who 
have had fulfilled to them this promise in the last hour of 
their journey, “ When thou passest through the river I will be 
with thee.” 

The Freeman, May 18th. 


3. Marching Orders. Isa. lii. 11, 12: ‘Depart ye,-depart 
ye, go ye out from thence, touch no unclean thing, go ye out of the 
midst of her, be ye clean that bear the vessels of the Lord. For 
ye shall not go out with haste, nor go by flight: for the Lord will 
go before you, and the God of Israel will be your reward.” 

These ringing notes are parts of a highly-poetic picture of 
that great deliverance which inspired Isaiah’s most exalted 
strains, We have here, under highly metaphorical forms, the 
grand ideal of the Christian life. 4 

I, First we have it set forth as a march of warrior priests. 
“Ye that bear the vessels of the Lord.” (1) This suggests 
that all the Christian life is to be conflict, and that all the 
conflict is to be worship. (2) We have the old metaphor of 
life as a march, with the blessed thought of progress pre- 
dominant. (3) This company have.in charge a sacred deposit. 
We have in charge that great message of salvation through 
and in the Cross of Jesus, and we have the precious treasure 
also of communion with Him to keep bright and untarnished. 

II. Note the separation that befits the marching orders, 
“Depart ye.” Our separation from Babylon must be the 
constant accompaniment of our march. This separation will 
be the result of union with Jesus Christ, and it is also the 
condition of all progress in our union with Him. ‘ Touch no 
unclean thing” to retard your advance. 

III. The purity which becomes the bearers of the vessels of 
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the Lord, “Be ye clean.” The mightiest witness for God is 
the witness of a pure life, and if we go about the world 
professing to be His messengers, and carrying His epistle in 
dirty fingers, the soiled thumb-marks upon it will prevent men 
from caring for the message. 

IV. The leisurely confidence which should mark the march 
that is guarded by God, “Ye shall not go out with haste.” 
The Christian’s march should be calm and equable, as the 
motions of the planets, unhasting and unresting. God besets 
us behind and before, going in front to be our guide and in the 
rear for our protection, and thus encircled by God we shall be 


safe. 
The Freeman, May 25th. 


CANON BH. SCOTT HOLLAND. 


The Core of the Christian Creed. 1 Cor. xv. 4: “He 
rose again the third day according to the Scriptures.” 

Historical criticism is in the air. One of the tasks to which 
it invites us is that of disengaging the essence of our Christian 
religion from its accident, of distinguishing the main motive 
force which dictates the forward movement of our faith from 
all the incidental material which the central force put to its 
own use and service. All our success depends on our accurate 
apprehension of what constitutes the actual root and core of 
the Christian religion. What it is the religion itself alone can 
make evident. The Resurrection of Christ is itself not a detail 
in the creed, but the starting point of the creed. That is a 
most familiar truth; and yet, in view of the many earnest 
souls who still give themselves the profitless labour of searching 
for a purely natural basis of the belief in Jesus, it seems 
necessary to remind ourselves why it is so terribly true that 
“if Christ be not raised our faith is vain.” Note various ways 
in which the Resurrection creates the creed. 

(t) It first gave the Apostles the clue by which the frag- 
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mentary broken life of the Lord was interpreted and justified. 
How so ? 

(2) It threw on His life the light of prophecy, “ according to 
the Scriptures.” The entire body of ancient Scripture opened 
out its heart to the astonished Apostles. The Scripture, with all 
its fragments lying side by side, partial and unreconciled, came 
together, bone to bone. It behoved Christ to suffer, if it 
behoved Him to rise again. Christ’s sufferings and death are 
seen as leading on to the Resurrection—a fresh perspective is 
given, and they are seen to belong to that drama of salvation 
which God through the ages had slowly been unrolling. 
Sacrifice, atonement, reconciliation by blood, all the great 
thoughts by which Christianity has shaken the world—these 
broke out upon the hearts of the Apostles from the first 
moment in which the sun of Easter shed its rays back on 
Calvary. 

(3) The Resurrection gave a transfiguring glory to the Cross, 
It transformed the dark deed of Golgotha from a martyrdom to 
a sacrifice, from a heroic memory into a Divine, living, and 
eternal atonement. 

(4) It looks forward and opens a way to new possibilities. 
The very essence of the Resurrection is that it is not the end 
but the beginning. That which in all other stories is the last 
flash of a dying sun, is here the first streak of the dawn. 
The Lord’s world-wide mission, His claim to the kingdom, 
His supremacy over sin, His discharge of saving energy, His 
creation of the new manhood—these only become His by the 
Resurrection, which declared Him then first to be the Son of 
God with power. 

The mysteries of redemption, of worship, and every jot and 
tittle of Christian ethics begin and end in nothing but the 
Resurrection. The practical life of the believer is for St. Paul 
nothing else but the reproduction in himself of the Resurrection 
—life—the same quickening of our dead limbs in living 
righteousness. The moral goal is for St. Paul just to attain to 
the Resurrection of the dead. Without this Resurrection there 
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is no pleading cross, no blood of sprinkling, no prevailing inter- 
cession, no Church’ which is His body, and no eucharistic 
worship, no gift of the Comforter, and no Christian walk in 
newness of life. 

Family Churchman, May 16th. 


REV. RICHARD GLOVER. 


The Ministry to the Young. Next to creating the 
Spirit, moulding it is the divinest thing: and that almost 
Divine task of moulding a human love is committed to us. 
We are compelled to cry, “ Who is sufficient for these things?” 
We are perhaps tempted to forget that in this world the first 
and greatest mercy is a difficult duty, and the second and next 
greatest mercy to it, is strength for its discharge. State the 
difficulty, and you will generally state the blessedness of your 
task. 

I. The blessedness of attempting such work. If the 
labour that self-interest moves is full of blessing, still more 
is the work that seeks the good of others one that is full of 
blessing upon ourselves. Every better quality of the heart 
grows by exercise; there is a certain genial light upon our 
fellow-men disclosing all their better qualities, that is shed by 
kindly interest in them. It was an ancient Hebrew Rabbi 
that said, “ Much have I learned from my teachers, and more 
from my companions, but most of all from my pupils. 

II. The blessedness of the help we shall enjoy in it. God, 
the great Worker, ignores no helper of his fellows. None ever 
pities any need, but God helps him to meet it. What is the 
story of every patriot, of every statesman with loving heart, 
of every philanthropist, of every prophet, but simply this—that 
he was helped of God to surpass all that was possible to his 
unaided strength? ‘I have guided thee though thou knewest 
it not.” Those who work amongst the young will receive 
from God special help. Seek to guide them lightly, and God 
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will borrow your lips to say through them, “This is the way, 
walk ye in it.” 

III. Our blessedness in the conditions that favour us in 
discharging our duty. (1) Children of England are every- 
where better educated to-day than they were a generation 
ago. This advance in general education has refined the taste 
of children, and made them more awake to higher interests. 
(2) We have better access to the children. A million more 
children uncompelled come to the Sunday-school, than go 
compelled to the day-school. Childhood turns its heart to the 
Gospel as to the light of life, and to the Saviour as to its best 
friend. (3) There is a better feeling towards the children in 
‘the Church of Christ. The days when Ward, afterwards the 
great Serampore Missionary, was kept outside the Church for 
two years by disciples suspicious of young converts, those days 
are gone by. The Church has more delight in the young, 
more faith in them, and the young will respond to that. 

IV. We have a theology better fitted to give to the children 
than in former days, The great words of Scripture are words 
that children can understand—father, brother, sin, forgiveness, 
love. We have rediscovered the infinite love of God. These 
are conditions of helpful work with which we should be 
encouraged and, availing ourselves of which, we shall not 
labour in vain in the Lord. 

Christian World Pulpit, May 23rd. 


THE REV. PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN, D.D. 


Three kinds of Temptation. 1 Cor. xvi. 13: “Watch 
ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong.” 

A man and a man’s view of life agree. Bad thinking 
comes out of bad being. The brave and courageous and 
saintly man can say, whether in the morning or the eve of 
battle, the thick or the pause of the strife, “Watch ye, stand 
fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong.” Now the 
duty of watchfulness springs from the manifoldness of tempta- 
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tion. Temptation is in a man, it is about a man, it lives in 
his very air. There are three great conditions, or great forms 
under which they come. 

I. Social. I am not pessimistic, society is better than 
it once was. Our commerce has much of its ancient 
character of honour. But our society is sadly destitute of 
true economy—which means three things, labour wisely 
directed and applied; the power of gathering in and reaping 
its abundant fruits: the skill and the will to make of these 
the most equal, ample distribution, so that they make wealth 
not simply for the one but the many. 

II. Moral. There are dangers in things moral when con- 
ventional standards of morality are unreal and unjust. Look 
at the fraudulent banker who has deprived his many victims 
of many thousands. He gets often little more than a severe 
rebuke ; and some tempted lad in some hour of great need for 
theft is stamped through years with the lowest criminal’s 
stamp. 

III. Intellectual. These temptations rise from the intensity 
and density of the ignorance and frivolity of our intellectual 
life. We ought to come with grave eye and intense thought 
and passionate desire to find the truth of the works and the 
ways and the providence of God. All these dangers must be 
guarded against. Watch! The man that watches in the 


faith will stand. 
British Weekly Pulpit, May 25th. 


REV. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. | 


Complete in Him. Col. ii. 6: “As ye have therefore 
received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in Him: rooted and 
built up in Him, and stablished in the faith, as ye have been 
taught.” 

All Gospel truths expounded from the Bible in their 
wonderful variety are at bottom one, and lead up to one 
central Person. 
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I. All revelation testifies of Christ, proceeds from Christ, 
reverts to Christ, finds in Christ its centre, guides us in the 
last resort to Him. Poor may our ministry be, yet let it only 
be true to its central object, which is Christ the Lord, then 
the preacher may not quite miss the mark. How thankfully 
will he efface himself, and forget in the end his own poverty 
as an instrument in the supreme result—souls lovingly 
joined to the living Lord of life and light. 

II. In the face of such a Gospel, centering in the person 
and work of our Saviour, what becomes for each of us the 
one foremost necessity and duty of our life! Why, that we 
unite ourselves to Him, that we surrender into His hands the 
supreme direction of our conduct and rely on Him alone. 

III. Union to Christ makes Christians independent of every 
one else for spiritual life and welfare. ‘Complete in Him,” 
whatever instruments and agents He may use by whom to 
bless His people, they are Christ’s simply, given, withdrawn 
at His will. To Christ alone let our eyes be raised. 

British Weekly Pulpit, June tst. 


REV, PRORESSOR Ro. FLINT, DDS ELD 


Abiding in the Love of Christ. John xv. 9, 10: 
“As the Father hath loved me, so have I loved you: continue 
ye in my love,” etc. 

It is an easy thing to make a Ngroicasion of faith in Christ, 
but it is a very difficult, and frequently a most painful, thing 
to act out a life of faith, and to walk worthily. True love is 
a love which does not forget; which seeks to be always near 
to the beloved ; which finds its joy in the continuous communion 
with the beloved. So will our love to Christ show itself, if 
it be a true love. What is implied in that keeping of His 
commandments which is essential to abiding in His love ? 

I. It implies the keeping of all those commandments of His 
which refer directly and immediately to the maintaining of 
spiritual communion with Himself. 
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II. We must keep those commandments of His which 
require us to be like Himself in spirit, and to possess and 
exercise the same qualities of character which were so con- 
spicuous in Him. A great deal of the so-called ‘doing good” 
in religious work is worthless and comes to nothing, because 
it does not flow from real inward goodness. Be good and all 
you do will be good. 

III. A great many of Christ’s commandments refer to the 
ordinary duties of daily life, and if we would continue in 
Christ’s love we must be careful to obey these. 

IV. Christ’s commandments point us to a life of active 
beneficence. We must do good to all men. 

British Weekly Pulpit, June 8th. 


REV. EDWIN HATCH, M.A., D.D. 


The Threefold Benediction. 2 Cor. 13, 14: “The 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost be with you all.” 

It is remarkable that this, which is one of the two most 
explicit recognitions of the three persons of the Holy Trinity, 
in the New Testament, should be in the form of a benediction. 
This is full of instructive lessons. It tells us that the revela- | 
tion of the Holy Trinity is a revelation not of an object of 
speculation but of living truth. It recalls us from metaphysics 
to life. It reminds us that in the world of effort and failure 
we need the very help of God. It reveals to us that God is 
near to us with a trinity of blessings. The love of the Father, 
the grace of the Son, and the fellowship of the Spirit come 
each of them round us, and enfold us in the wings of blessing. 
Yet these benedictions are really one. 

I. The Apostle begins with the grace of our Lord—it is, as 
it were, the doorway through which we pass to the senses “of 
the love” of God. Grace means “ gift.” It was a short ex- 
pression which includes at once redemption and atonement, 
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the knowledge of God and the hope of eternal life. To men 
came grace, the gift which Jesus Christ brought of a Divine 
knowledge, of a Divine manifestation of conquest over the 
flesh, of a Divine hope which was not to vanish, that God was 
in the world, and had not left us to be the struggling but 
inevitable prey to passion and darkness and death. 

Il. “The grace of the Lord” was thereby “the love of 
God.” To many Christian men the old truth seems to be so 
unfamiliar as to be almost new. ‘The Father Himself loveth 
you.” This love of the Father is like the sun which shines 
upon one field and another. Upon one there is a crop of 
grain, upon another there is a crop of useless and baleful 
weeds ; the difference lies not in the sunshine, but in the pre- 
_paration of the ground. So it is with our souls, the blessing 
of that love comes to us in proportion as we till the soil of 
our soul. 

III. So ‘the love of God” becomes “‘the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit. The eternal Father comes closer to us: He 
holds communion with us; He enlightens us with His light. 

Thus the sense of the gift of a Divine Sonship, the sense of 
the love of a Divine Father, the sense of a Divine communion 
are the prismatic colours of one perfect light. What do we 
want for this world and for the worlds that are to come but 
this benediction ? Pray this prayer—it is not a selfish prayer. 
If the blessing of God is within us it must shine forth from us. 
No one can see God face to face without his own face shining, 
No one can have within him this benediction of the love of 
God without moving, as the love of God is always moving, in 
an unresting activity. The fellowship of the Holy Ghost is 
a fellowship of doing good and being good. May we move 
among common men, baptized with the baptism of the three- 
fold benediction.” The grace of our Lord, the love of God, 
the communion of the Holy Ghost.” : 


Christian World Pulpit, June 6th. 


I. Sermons. 
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THE CHURCH AND MISSIONS. 
BY THE LORD BISHOP OF COLOMBO. 


“ Ve shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you,” 

—Actsi. 8. 
Our Lord’s parting command: “ Go ye and make disciples 
of all the nations,” was well-described in soldier’s phrase 
by the Duke of Wellington as the “marching orders” of 
the Christian Church. To the record of that command 
in St. Matthew’s and St. Mark’s Gospels, St. Luke adds 
the record of our Lord’s future explanation of the power 
by which the command was to be carried out. ‘Ye shall 
receive power when the Holy Ghost is come upon you, — 
and ye shall be My witnesses unto the uttermost parts of 
theveatth.” 

Our Lord had previously told His disciples that He 
Himself would help them, in their task of speaking for 
His name’s sake before kings, and that the knowledge of 
the divine purpose should be conveyed to them by the 
Holy Ghost, Who should ‘come, and guide them into all 
the truth.” 

To such prophecies of the nature of the power by 
which His disciples should carry on His work, our Lord 
added the announcement, that this power should be given 
them at a specific time, and by a stated visit of the Holy 
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Ghost. They were to wait in the city for the promised 
power, which He would send from on high, after not 
many days. 

But the power which was thus to arrive on a specific 
occasion was not to be transitory or occasional. The 
Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, shall ‘abide with you for 
ever.” “I am with you alway—in your making disciples, 
baptizing and teaching—even unto the end of the world.” 
All these announcements and instructions were delivered 
to the disciples as a corporate group; and were so 
received and acted upon. The disciples tarried in the 
city together, assembled in one place, and this is specified 
as characteristic among the circumstances under which 
the promise was fulfilled, and applied: ‘They were all 
together in one place.” 

In short, our Lord did not announce the Holy Spirit 
only as a guide for individual hearts, essential as this 
part of His office is, but also as the Giver of power for 
the corporate witness of the Church, and for its extension. 
He laid down the doctrine of a Church which as a whole 
should be guided in her ‘missionary operations by God 
the Holy Ghost, while for the execution of the details of 
that task, her members, each in his own grade, should 
receive power from the same Spirit. 

As on this day, the promise was fulfilled. The Holy 
Ghost came, and the new era was inaugurated. It was 
not a step which could be repeated. We talk of new 
Pentecosts, but it is an inaccurate, and, though it can be 
used without error, yet a dangerous phrase. The fact of 
Pentecost has taken place once for all, and we ‘are here, 
not to wait for new Pentecosts, but to believe in the one 
which God established. We may drink, as individuals, of 
the stream then set flowing, or we may neglect it; but 
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there can be no second stream. We may stir up, as 
a Church, the spirit which all the Churches have received, 
but if we neglect it there is no new Pentecost. 

That the new era had been on that day inaugurated 
became instantly evident. Apostles who had been very 
slow to understand either the essence or the nature of 
Christ’s work, or the current of God’s purposes, im- 
mediately were found masters of the application of the 
Old Testament to every part of their duty, masters of 
Christ’s system, laying down the principles of conversion, 
communion, discipline ; even found full of insight into the 
meaning of God in history, and the scope of his future 
purpose. As scattered fragments of iron filings are 
instantly ranged in order and charged with force when 
a great magnet is ‘brought over them, so the group of 
wavering adherents, of different temperaments and aims, 
became in a moment a coherent and disciplined band, 
instinct with the mind and the force of their ascended 
Master, by the power of that Holy Spirit Whom He had 
said that He would send. 

On these facts rests the missionary duty and, the 
missionary character of the Church; not on any specula- 
tion of ours as to what it might be wise or right to do, 
nor only on our Lord’s general command, but on the 
_ historical fact of Pentecost, the result of it as recorded 
and interpreted in the Acts and Epistles, and the promise 
of our Lord that the new relation to His Church, into 
which God the Holy Ghost then entered, would be con- 
tinued to the end. 

We are the persons who now form that Corporation in 
which the commission was laid, and to which the power 


was conveyed. 
Thus viewed, the missionary work is no longer the 
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charity or the heroism of individuals, but a normal and 
permanent part of the life of the Church. Individual 
charity and individual heroism find in it their noblest 
exercise, but it does not consist in or depend on them. 
Like an army, the Missionary Church has its Victoria 
Cross for personal service, but moves by ordered march, 
and has a place for the unnoticed soldier who makes one 
in the mass and dies. This normal function of the 
Church is organised, continuous, divine, not dependent on 
special enthusiasm, but corporate, soldierly, patriotic. 

It was in this pulpit, I think, forty-five years ago, that 
this old truth was distinctly re-stated and illustrated, for 
the Church of England of our day, by Archdeacon Grant, 
in the Bampton Lectures of 1843. He, if I infer rightly 
from his allusion, was enlarging what Middleton, the first 
Bishop of the Province of India, had been urging, in 
sermons and charges, both before and after his appoint- 
ment to Calcutta. From that time, the Church of England 
has realised increasingly the principle that missions mean 
the expansion, by organised growth, of the living Body of 
Christ, and the reception of additional members into that 
organism. 

From this principle, many momentous corollaries arise, 
‘which experience abundantly confirms. I proceed to 
state some of them, though necessarily with inconvenient 
brevity. 

It follows from the principle, and it is the sum of my 
experience during twelve years of a diocese in which the 
settled Church and the heathen population are not widely 
separated in place, that evangelistic efforts are most suc- 
cessful, when they are least divorced from parochial 
organisation. He is the best evangelist who has one foot 
in the living Church ; he is the most hopeful convert who 
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finds himself welcomed into the Christian congregation, 
sees himself a member of the visible Church. 

When evangelistic effort is separated entirely from 
parochial life, persons are converted and brought to Christ 
as individuals, but never, for years—perhaps never in a 
lifetime—feel the corporate movement, join in the cor- 
porate worship of the Church ; never are provoked to love 
and to good works by those who were in Christ before 
them. Of such witnesses for Christ in lonely villages, 
some hold fast the faith, and their endurance is blessed in 
proportion to its difficulty ; but often, under such sore 
trial, the weak life pines and dies; and it is not to be 
wondered at ; for the case is abnormal, and ought to be 
exceptional. Nor can the evangelist himself be safely 
exposed to the trial of such isolation. For duties which 
God inspires, God will give grace; and men have borne 
heroically, and no doubt with gain to some elements of 
Christian character, a life deprived for long periods at a 
time of co-operation and counsel ; of the warm touch of a 
brother’s hand, the support of united worship, even the 
participation of the Holy Eucharist ; but we must expect, 
as a Church, to lose a large proportion of strength, if we 
wantonly disregard the normal conditions of spiritual 
health. 

In Ceylon, from its comparatively small size, and the 
completeness with which, in our large towns, the different 
elements of our Church are intermingled—so that we have 
constantly four races, and on occasions four languages, in 
our service, from this local intermixture, and from the 
rapid advance of a further unifying force in English educa- 
tion and customs, we are able to administer something like 
a compact parochial system, embracing all our races, in 
which new converts find their place directly among the 
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older Christians, English or native. Of such a parish 
there is hardly a member who is not often in contact with 
heathens ; and thus it is a missionary parish. And the 
converts, made from heathenism by such a missionary 
parish, are, I think, far more numerous in proportion to 
the time and effort directly bestowed on the heathen, than 
those made by any directly evangelistical agency. 

The results of such work are less easily isolated and 
produced for report, and such methods have less stirring 
interest for readers; but the time is past, I trust, for 
thinking of missionary work as mainly an occasion for 
spiritual adventure ; the time is come in which it is seen 
as part of that round of daily labour in God’s field in which 
the whole Church is engaged. 

Next ; if the work be thus regarded, as part of one 
work with that which is going on at home, it will not be 
undertaken only by those who can devote their lives ex- 
clusively to it, but as our soldiers, without entering any 
special department of the army, serve some part of their 
service in India or elsewhere, so it will be with the clergy. 
The home Church would gain by the return of men who 
had experience of the Church abroad; and the Church 
abroad would gain by receiving a succession of men, un- 
narrowed by exclusive devotion to a specific branch of 
work, and bringing out fresh and fresh the thoughts and 
the enthusiasms—if also the prejudices and the ignorance 
—of new recruits. Old missionaries say, I know, that 
a new missionary in the first two years does more harm 
than good ; that is because he does not take his place in 
a sufficiently organised system. It is true that so long as 
each missionary is expected to be, with his: converts, an 
independent and self-sufficient Church, the inexperience of 
a new comer must have serious ill results ; but with uni- 
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form rules of procedure, and discipline well understood, 

and a staff well organised in principles of due subordina- 

tion, no greater evils are inherent in the employment of 
beginners in this than in any other work. Nor does 

ignorance of native languages make such limited service 

useless. So many natives—and those the most influential, ° 
are more familiar with European language and thought 

than with Cingalese or Indian; so that there is abundant 

work—though of course there can be no completely satis- 

factory ministry—for those who speak English only. 

All honour to those who devote their whole lives to 
this, or to any other, difficult and noble task. Such will 
ever be the leaders and the main strength of the branch 
of service which they undertake. Those who are educated 
by Missionary Colleges are necessarily expected to belong 
to this high class ; and it is rightly demanded of them: that 
they shall not look back, having put their hand to the 
plough. But no such allusion is in point, with reference 
to the overgrowing proportion of our clergy abroad who 
are under no such obligation. From Oxford there have 
come to us, and | trust there will come more and more, 
men who have full right to give us as much or as little as 
they choose, and whose sacrifice of even two or three 
years to work with us is highly valued, and may be 
amply blessed with results, and will in no case lose its 
reward. 

Another consequence of the principle that missionary 
work is the continuous expansion of the one Church will 
be this: That we shall seek to minimise, rather than to 
exaggerate, the differences or the separation between what 
are called native churches and the older church. About 
superficial matters, such as the shape and language of ser- 
vices, about rubrics and such like, there is of course no 
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question ; I refer to doctrine and discipline and ritual on 
a serious scale. Now in this matter there is danger lest 
a certain important truth, and a certain noble aspiration 
should lead to an unpractical and harmful treatment of 
what are called native Churches. It is an important truth 
‘that Christianity does not involve English clothes, either 
literally or figuratively, and it is a noble anticipation, that 
European mother Churches may have much to learn here- 
after from what the national characteristics of Eastern 
daughter Churches may draw out from the stores of 
Christianity. I call these an important truth and a noble 
expectation. But it is utterly unpractical to act or plan, 
as if in general such natural characteristics could be 
forced, or as if, in the particular cases, they were 
now pressing for freedom. It is surely the law that 
such national characteristics can*neither be forced or 
repressed, but assert themselves. best in resistance to 
external uniformity. It is unquestionable that at present 
the Eastern Churches of our conversion have not reached 
the point, rather are many generations short of the 
point, at which they could be trusted, if they would, to 
give their own shape to Christian doctrine and discipline ; 
I believe that in the Province of India and Ceylon they are 
not desirous—-nor do their leaders believe them capable— 
of any movement except towards what is European. 
Originality is the gift of comparative maturity ; ; the gift of 
childhood is for imitations. 

Pliancy and adaptation, as to custom and worship, for 
the native element in our Churches, are needed, but they 
can best be secured by union with the English element in 
these Churches ; the element in which the spirit which 
gives life to customs and to worship is vigorously in force, 
It is the living spirit which can adopt and develop, 
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Nor has the native element in our Churches so securely 
grasped the body of Christian doctrine as to be trusted to 
give it an Indian shape, without essential change. Even 
the most fundamental doctrines, such as that of the 
Divinity of our Lord itself, would probably suffer essential 
change were they left—without the guardianship of men 
trained in European theology—to be shaped by the vague 
and contradiction-loving Indian mind. And the discipline 
of the Church would tend, in Ceylon, at least, to degenerate 
into tyranny. 

_ There is no fear of being able to check the development 
of national characteristics, when life runs strong in the 
nation, but, at present, the “native” element in our 
Churches needs all the nourishment that it can possibly 
draw from the closest union with the older Church. The 
inheritance of theology and history of Christian institutions 
and forms of thought—this we ought to convey to them as 
complete and unchanged as we can. Let them have it, 
that they may digest it. Having digested it, they will 
assimilate it, by whatever life-power is in them, according 
to the organic laws of their own life. But it will be more, 
not less, nourishing, for being given to them at its best, 
and in its own shape. 

Try, now, to organise such native Churches apart, and 
you will produce a feeble and degenerate organisation. 
All that is best in such native Churches will tend continually 
to leave them, seeking the richer life of the older Church. 
They will become Churches of the poor and uneducated ; 
while those who should have remained leaders to their own 
people will be more completely Europeanised. For if it is 
only at the price of a complete transfer of nationality, that 
they can have the inheritance of European history and 
literature, they will pay that price, and the uneducated 
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remainder will be uncertain in doctrine, tyrannical in 
discipline. 

In my judgment—if the custom of this pulpit allows an 
expression of individual opinion which would be wrong in 
an ordinary sermon—those are the true enemies of the 
“native Churches” who would organise them on a basis in- 
dependent of the European. The Diocese must remain the 
unit, within which Christians, of whatever race or language, 
meet in one. Within the Diocese there may be—in most 
cases it is inevitable that there should be—Committees of 
Synod for the several elements of the body. Such 
committees may have the framing of all regulations which 
belong to a particular race or language, with regard to its 
peculiar characteristics ; but those regulations, when they 
have been framed by such a committee, will be checked by 
the Synod of the Diocese as a whole, and so secured 
from being either at variance with any Catholic principle, 
or irreconcilable with other provisions of the same 
Diocese. 

Again, when this work is regarded as the extension with 
a view to generations, centuries,—who knows how many 
centuries yet to come—of the organisation and polity, 
which Christ founded for the leavening of the world; in 
such a view, questions of polity and constitution assume 
an immense importance; an importance which seems 
excessive to those who have their eyes fixed—where 
their hearts are—in the souls at this moment to be saved 
around them. But in founding and forming Churches, 
which are to be the organ of Christ-life to unborn genera- 
tions, we may not allow vast and permanent consequences 
to be obscured, even by love for the souls about us— 
though true principles are never really at variance with 
particular cases—or by- admiration for the zeal of men 
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who are—as many are—nobly labouring to save souls, 
yet carrying along with them false principles—such as the 
Antipoedo- Baptist error—which, if they grew and prevailed 
in the Churches of the future, would ruinously cripple 
their efficacy, as organs of Christ-life. Orthodoxy and 
correct system are nowhere more important than in the 
mission field. Alas, that so much noble devotion, in our 
own day—almost in our midst—should be misdirected 
through inattention to this truth! 

As the Church learns more and more clearly that 
_ Mission work is part of its normal corporate life, the 
Church will treat the work more and more directly as its 
own. It will come ‘to be controlled or supplied by the 
organisation and by the authority of the Church as such. 
Societies, chartered or accredited in varying degrees by 
the Church, have done and are doing noble and still indis- 
pensable service. For many years to come such service 
may continue to be indispensable, but Boards of Missions 
of the Church as such—resting on no individual zeal, or 
any one side of truth or no partial sympathies—the in- 
auguration of such Boards of Missions is one of the great 
signs of the times. The gathering this year at Lambeth 
of representatives of the Anglican Communion, furnishes 
an occasion for the development of that movement. What 
our great Anglican Church really is, and is doing as 
a whole, irrespective of distinction of method or agency, 
this, it is hoped, the Board of Missions will at least 
ascertain and exhibit. I trust it will also provide a means 
of guiding young men to a missionary vocation, or of 
carrying a missionary call to the consciences of young 
men in a way in which only the authoritative voice of the 
Church can do it. Many who would not offer themselves 
to be employed by a society will humbly obey a call which, 
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unsought, is addressed to them in the name of the Church. 
There is a demand, too, which addresses itself to such 
Boards of Missions for literal guidance, not merely 
hortatory but instructive and exact on missionary subjects. 
Much has come of late from the honoured College of 
St. Augustine, in illustration of the history of missions, 
We look for still more in that field, and for exact treatises 
on missionary method, on the instruction of catechumens, 
on great questions of discipline, which, rising from such 
a Board, shall win their way to authority, and tend to 
a free uniformity. 

In these Bampton Lectures, forty-five years ago, Arnold 
Grant enumerated some of the desiderata, for want of 
which, he said, the missionary work was even then 
delayed. It is striking to notice how nearly they are all 
still desiderata. ‘Among these occurs, primarily, the 
necessity of an Office for catechumens, or the partially- 
instructed heathen, for whom ‘The Order of Common 
Prayer,’ however beautifully constructed for a Christian 
and civilised community, must be obviously unsuited. 
Then a course of authorised catechetical teaching for 
learners and neophytes, rules and means of discipline for 
the lapsed, forms of exclusion and reconciliation, directions 
‘for the treatment of polygamist converts . . . need to be 
considered and regulated.” 

But one way or another, the Church must, in God's 
name, have a voice to raise: and speak for herself. What 
I am going to say now will make you feel this. It is not 
long since the martyr death of Hannington cried aloud 
with a voice which burst the bounds of party and society, 
and many a heart in Oxford must have been thrilled, I 
think, with the story of that Oxford hero, illustrated as it 
was by the still nobler martyrdom of many of his African 
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boys, who shared—or more than shared—the witness and 
the agony, but not the fame. Since then, his successor, 
the gentle and devoted Parker, has laid down his life. 
And that Mission is calling for a leader. That is one call. 

Two months ago, in Burmah, God took to Himself 
a devoted and able missionary, who had _ worked 
there for fifteen years. He had just been writing 
of the great encouragement he had had at Christmas— 
in numerous baptisms from among the upper class of 
Burmese — especially of some who had been disciples 
of a theist teacher of their own nation, who, in the 
horrible days of Upper Burmah, was crucified at 
Mandalay seventeen years ago, but whose followers now, 
under British rule and toleration, are seeking the truth in 
the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘‘We must begin 
a new large class,” he writes, “in preparation for the 
next baptism—send more men,” he says, “to gather in 
the ripening harvest. The Divine light will, we believe, 
spread rapidly now,” and he mentions other “ indications 
of a wide-spreading movement,” a revival among the dry 
bones of Burmah Buddhism. Before this could be printed, 
in God’s inscrutable wisdom, Colbeck was asleep in Christ. 
So that Mission is calling for a leader. Now ought not 
the Church to-have a voice to give to such calls as these 
two, from Africa and from Burmah? But what happens ? 
‘These two men belonged, forsooth, to different societies. 
The African call is addressed, by one Society, to its own 
supporters, to one set of readers, to one half of the Church ; 
the other, to the other list, the other half. And the 
Church, as a living, spirit-bearing body of Christ, has not 
a word to say of either. If a Board of Missions can at 
least find the Church a tongue, it will have done some- 
thing. 
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I have mentioned names and scenes of mission story-— 
and how many, many more start up to memory—not a few 
names our Universities Missions have added to the list. 
It is enough to remind you, just before the end, that the 
wider view of missions, which have been crying, as a vast 
age-long ordered growth, does not shut out all the romance, 
or reduce to cold machinery and bare system, the warfare 
of the cross. ‘True, it is not by free-lances that great con- 
quests are made and kept, but our army, however well- 
drilled, may be an army of heroes. It was not by free- 
lances that England won, and held her Indian Empire, 
but where was ever such a field of chivalry, wherever 
were such memorable deeds done of personal faith, and 
endurance, and tenderness? The secret of empire, 
high personal qualities exercised under organised com- 
binations, can hardly be better told than by the statue of 
Outram in the Maidén of Calcutta, where the rider has 
suddenly checked his eager charger, and looking round 
behind him, the manly sword hand thrown back upon the 
horse’s quarter, stays in his march to care for a poor 
coolie woman, who has fallen by the way. The same 
holds in the Church’s mission work. Join them in that 
work, and find scope for every personal gift, exercise for 
every secret grace, and, at the same time, share in thought- 
fully laying the slow foundations of work that is to last. 
Join it, and however hard, or high, or insignificant, be the 
part you are called to do, you shall receive power, because 
the Holy Ghost has come upon the Church. Only many 
that are last will be first, and the first last. 
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EMOTION IN RELIGION. 


BY THE REV. RR. EYTON: 


** Jesus saith unto her, Touch Me not ; for I am not yet ascended'to My 
Father ; but go to My brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto My 
Father, and your Father, and to My God, and your God.”—Joun xx. 17. 


Mary Macparene, when she met our Lord after His 
resurrection, made a great, but, as we should say, very 
natural mistake. She thinks only of the joy of His 
‘recovered presence. She is like one of us welcoming 
back a dear friend, who was supposed, e.g., to be lost 
at sea, but suddenly re-appears. She, with her oriental 
habits, flings herself at His feet, and clasps them as 
though she would never more be separated from Him. 
She forgets, quite naturally, all else save that He, her 
Rescuer from trouble, Who was dead, is alive again. 
All the old patient teaching about the meaning of His 
coming, about the ultimate joy of fellowship of spirit 
with spirit, “the joy no man taketh from you,” is for- 
gotten. It is the earthly Friend and Counsellor and Guide 
Who has re-appeared; she is in an ecstasy of delight ; 
all else has faded away; and it all seems so natural 
and simple that we almost resent the half-coldness of the 
“Touch Me not.” Why should He be so reserved with 
her and so tender to others, repel her from His feet, and 
invite the other to reach hither his hands, and thrust them 
into His side, or the whole company of apostles to handle 
‘Him and see. Why does He reprove Mary for simply 
clasping His feet ? Does He mean to remind her of old 
days? Is He shrinking from her touch as if she had 
been polluted? The answer is obvious enough to the 
student of the Greek Testament. The touching He 
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rebukes is not the touch which would convince Mary of 
the reality of His body. The word really means take not 
hold of Me, ze, hold Me not, with holding that implies 
a wish to retain. It was a reminder of those spiritual 
lessons He had taught her. Do not cling to the bodily 
form, the merely external, but aspire to that true fellow- 
ship of spirit, which remains when you see Me no more. 
Do not think My regained presence is a gift and privilege 
for yourself, and seek to appropriate Me, but go and 
make known to others—all that it means, all that it 
involves. He would have no man know Him after the 
flesh, save to test the reality of His risen body; all His 
intercourse with others after the resurrection, was really 
to help them to rise to spiritual fellowship, to be true to 
the Master out of sight. 

No doubt this special and emphatic warning given to 
Mary had a special meaning for her, and for all who share 
her peculiar temperament. The warning was given to 
others gradually, to her sharply and decisively. It was 
a warning of the special danger incidental to her case, the 
danger of religious excitement ; of mistaking emotion for 
real religion. All extreme and feverish excitement was 
dangerous to her. Out of her had been cast seven 
devils, 7.e., she was delivered from a kind of mania, 
which disturbed the balance of moral as well as mental 
nature. Where there had been this perilous derangement 
any violent excitement was to be avoided. Such a 
temperament is peculiarly apt to relapse under some great 
strain of joy or sorrow, and if it relapse its last state is 
likely to be worse than its first. The joy of resurrection 
‘was scarcely less perilous to her than grief of the burial. 
Therefore it was that Christ checked her joy while He 
showed Himself to her before any others. He checks 
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and moderates her joy by fixing her mind on a great 
spiritual truth, the new relation of man to God, by calling 
her to active service, giving her something to do, by 
compelling her to think of others rather than herself. So 
her emotions would run into safe channels. She would 
have a great thought—my Father and your Father—to 
relieve her self-absorption ; she would have something to 
do for Him which would occupy her. How could He 
have better ministered to a mind once diseased and still 
open to disease? How could He have better shown a love 
‘more wise and tender and more characteristic of Himself ? 
Surely we have a lesson here about a difficult matter 
certain to come before us. 

I. It shows us the true method of dealing with religious 
‘movements which have a tendency to excessive emotion. 
Many people have no tendencies, and no dangers in that 
direction. They are in no kind of danger of extreme 
religious emotion, or, indeed, of any emotion at all. 
Their danger is rather in another direction. Nothing 
moves them, and their religion is a cold and unemotional 
observance of a certain fixed routine. They do their 
duty according to their conception of it to God and man, 
but duty is lit up by no fire of enthusiasm. They fall 
into the opposite extreme—they would never require the 
check—Touch me not; they would never have been at 
the sepulchre, their need is rather in another direction. 
And often they are the most severe critics of the en- 
thusiasms and mistakes of others. Often they rush into 
the unenviable position of being mere critics, and going, 
like Balaam, from hill to hill to try to find a point from 
which they may curse Israel, without endeavouring to 
turn the fire of enthusiasm into safer channels. 


Surely our Master teaches them and all of us a lesson. 


VOIX 6 
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No doubt there is a closer fellowship with Him, than the 
mere clasping of His feet, which religious emotionalism 
represents, but it is at least further on the road to that 
closer fellowship than an attitude of cool indifference or 
cultivated criticism. His own method with Mary gives 
us something to think about. It was not merely the 
repressive method. He did not merely warn her against 
an exaggerated emotionalism, and leave her chilled and 
out of heart. He did not act as some of those who have 
represented Him here have done, as the official Church of 
England did to Wesley in the last century, as, too, one 
must say the offcial element in the Church of England 
has done to movements in our generation—try to crush 
and repress her. He recognised her enthusiasm, and 
diverted it into a safer channel. Not merely lay not hold 
of Me, but go to My brethren, and carry to them this 
wondrous announcement of a realised spiritual fellowship. 
Surely His method is always true; something to think 
about, something to do, is the corrective both with 
individuals and movements, for excessive emotionalism, 
whatever direction it takes. It is of little use to point out 
merely dangers when people’s souls are on fire, words of 
warning are all very well as to all manners of excess, in 
excessive emotionalism as well as in undue ceremonialism, 
but those who do nothing but warn will be listened to, as 
though they were tempters, with suspicion and dislike. 
And if even warnings are only of use when accompanied 
by great tenderness and largeness of allowance, what are 
we to say of what we find so often and so fatally in 
Church history a mere policy of denunciation, which 
makes no attempts at understanding—which is eager to 
fasten upon movements a reproach and a stigma—what 
can we say but that of all who have incurred the awful 
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reproach that they have made the heart of the righteous 
sad whom God has not made sad—none have incurred 
it so largely as those whose instincts is invariably to 
denounce before they inquire, and to caricature what they 
will not take the trouble to understand! Nothing makes 
tender hearts so hopeless, nothing chills enthusiasm so 
uselessly as a policy of mere denunciation, and surely. 
what we want to do is not to increase the sum of the 
world’s hopelessness, not to diminish its enthusiasm, but 
to turn it into safer channels. It is to be. feared that 
‘there is growing within the Church of England a dread 
of emotionalism, and this needs saying just now, a dis- 
position merely to denounce it, which may end by depriving 
her of a large source of influence. For there are those all 
around us over whose heads all ordinary appeals to reason 
and conscience seem to pass, but who can be brought to 
their highest life through appeals to their feelings, and what 
we have to consider is how such persons are to be brought 
to live their true lives, not whether we like or dislike certain 
methods. Even the Salvation Army tells us roughly and 
loosely of a want the Church ought to supply. God forbid 
we should supply it by a slavish copy of their methods, 
but the very fact of their continued existence ought to 
teach us something of the inadequacy of our methods. It 
would be sad and hopeless to think that their disciples are 
capable of no higher tone of religious feeling than their 
present proceedings seem to testify. One of the pressing 
questions of the day is how we are to arouse the religious 
emotions and guide them in safer ways. This we shall 
never do by our existing Church services. It is of little 
use to speak in an unknown tongue now, as in St. Paul’s 
day, unless some one interpret ; and beautiful as are our 
services and dear to us by association, they are practically 
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in an unknown tongue to many around us. The question 
is always coming home to us, and it is, after preserving 
the faith unimpaired, the nearest question to one’s heart, 
how is the religious motive ever to be brought to bear 
upon people who never enter a church, not because they are 
irreligious, but because the idea never seems to enter into 
their heads, and who even if they are galvanised by some 
strong influence into one, feel and look hopelessly distraught 
and at sea. Where is the point of contact to be found ? 
Sometimes, and increasingly, as I have said here before, in 
the increased realisation of the social consequences of the 
life of Christ; but sometimes, also, in some strong and 
fervent and sustained appeal to their religious emotions. 

Are we then, it might be said, to abandon our present 
position, the sober and well-regulated appeal to the reason 
and conscience, the reliance on the historic faith, for the 
sake of religious excitement ? God forbid. It is not to 
abandon anything, nor to do anything to distress faithful 
worshippers ; it is to recognise the great mass outside and 
its needs, to see that it needs other methods, to relax our 
Procrustian systems, with a view not to creating religious 
excitement, but of reaching those who can only be reached 
by their feelings. It is the preaching friar, not copied in 
a servile fashion from other times adapted to the age, 
which we want, not to displace parochial efforts and sober 
work, but to supplement it, to do what it cannot do by 
itself. It is the insistence upon the perpetual command, 
which all who come to Christ need, to go to the brethren 
in some active service ; it is the recognising in the wildest 
sense that every one has a gift, and should never rest till 
in the wildest sense he has found a ministry ; it is in that 
insistence Christ shows us the safe method of dealing with 
emotionalism, 
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II. And to pass from dealing with bodies to individuals 
—the true principle is surely here—there are, there always 
will be, those with whom religion always takes the form of 
intense feeling—of feeling that sometimes seems divided 
from any corresponding sense of duty. Such persons 
declare themselves perpetually by their language; they 
are full of enthusiasm for what is beautiful and artistic, 
what is touching and moving; they are not so keenly 
sensitive about what is just and what is true. They 
_ delight in religious services, or prize highly some emotional 
oratory of a fluent and morally unexciting type, to which 
the highest praise that they give is that it leaves them 
nothing to think about. ‘These are the necessary settings 
for the jewel they prize, ‘but often the jewel seems lost in 
the setting, and though it is easy to find out their prefer- 
ences and the objects of their admiration, it is difficult to 
discover at what precise point of character and action 
those influences affect them; and it is often the habit of 
people who are more severely reasonable in their religious 
ideas to criticise severely, even to declare that their religion 
is a sham and a delusion; because it does not work this or 
that change in them. It is here that a wiser tone and a 
juster method is so requisite. Let us try to do all we can 
for such people, by leading them in the Christian spirit to 
go to their brethren, 7.e., to do something for them, by 
reminding them that the test of all Christianity is willing- 
ness to sacrifice self for others; that instead of making 
individual preferences a perpetual occasion of division, 
they should strive after mutual fellowship and rejoice in 
the great Revelation of common Christianity and common 
God, along with those who on other matters are at issue 
with them. But to dismiss all their feelings as sentiment, 
and to call it unreal, though it does not govern their whole 
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life, is to throw them back into despair. You cannot make 
people reasonable in their religion, or anything else, by 
sneering at feeling, or by eliminating its undoubted power. 
Let us be aware of sensationalism by all means; it is the 
bane of religion, but let us give sentiment its right and 
just place, and let us learn to deal tenderly, as our Master 
did, with those who seem too much to be governed by it, 
to the exclusion of reason and conscience. 

But if this needs to be said on one side as regards 
others, it cannot be too strongly urged on all who have 
now reached to the great and magnificent opportunities 
of this place, that you will not merely yield to the kind 
of emotionalism that comes from the religious influences 
around you, the solemn warnings from the past, the medize- 
val atmosphere with which Oxford surrounds you, but that 
you should here and now, by study and thought, lay the 
foundation of a reasonable service, and by trying to widen 
your sympathies, keep touch with the tendencies of your 
time. Beautiful buildings that tell of the past, that link 
one to the historic Church, have a certain value, a place in 
one’s training, an emotional influence one is glad to revive 
in later life, when our lines are cast amid the uninspiring 
dulness of modern buildings, there is an imperceptible 
appeal in the very air of Oxford to the higher feelings of 
many natures; but it will not do to lean on that crutch to 
support you amidst the difficulties of the day and the 
problems of nineteenth century life. The sense of a 
religious halo is not religion, it may only conduce to 
a selfishness, and that none the less deadly because it 
comes under the shadowy guise of a cultivated apprecia- 
tion. What men in any department of life who are to do 
Christ’s work in their generation are needing is something 
much more. It is a study of Christ’s life as the only 
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revelation that can satisfy you of what God really is. 
This is eternal life, is life indeed, life in its intensity— 
to know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ Whom 
Thou hast sent; to learn to say the greatest prayer, 
Hallowed be Thy name, to know a holy God revealed in 
Christ—this is the new foundation that will bear the shock 
of criticism, will survive the dilettante trifling of our day. 
And to gain this study in every way, intellectual and 
devout, is the one paramount duty of our day. This is 
_the cure of sentimentalism, the corrective of an untamed 
enthusiasm, the inspiration of mere philanthropy, above 
all, the source and fountain of the widest sympathies, the 
kindliest deeds, the brotherly spirit. The man who leaves 
Oxford with a real acquaintance with his New Testament, 
and a habit of devout appreciation of the secret of Christ’s 
life, leaves it with something which will not fail him in 
the day of trial, even if he dwell in Mesech, or have his 
habitation in the tents of Kedar. Here is the secret of 
the religious influence, that can make wide allowances and 
safeguard all sentiment, that gives to some men their 
magic power, the thing that once learnt never leaves a 
man, yet it is the fruit of secret wrestlings, and longings, 
and hours of sustained study. Such an influence may 
God send forth in abundance from this place as the means 
of perpetuating, amid the countless opportunities of active 
service which life presents, the example of our Master. 
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II. Expository Section. 


—$m-—- 


GOD, MAN, AND THE FIRE.* 


BY THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 


‘He answered and said, Lo, I see four men loose, walking in the 
midst of the fire, and they have no hurt; and the form of the fourth is like 
the Son of God.”—DAn. iii. 25. 


My theme is that story with which we are all familiar, 
of the victory of these three men over the fire. And 
there is, as I think we must all have felt, a fascination in 
the story, and it is wise for us sometimes to seek what is 
the cause of the charm and fascination which seems to be 
round certain incidents and scenes. I think that gene- 
rally it springs from this, that we recognise in the scene 
something more than itself. We look at it, and we feel 
that it stands as‘a type of something larger. No matter 
how simple the scene a whole law may be written within 
it, and the whole of life may be read there, as when one 
might draw a picture of the philosopher watching as the 
apple fell from the tree, and say, The whole law of the 
world is there. Or watch again children gathering 
flowers by an open grave, and say, The whole of life is 
there. So I think it is with such a scene as this. We 
feel that it is far more than a story of the past. It 
stands before us universal, for we need not indeed look 
far without feeling that it stands as a picture of man in 
the face of the fierce elements which oppose him—man in 
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his agony, man in his heroism, man also in his consolation. 
It does not need much insight then to perceive one aspect 
of the universality of the story. Man and the fire, that 
is life. Alas for us, it is all too soon that man is thrust 
into the fire of some pain and suffering! The little child 
that winces, and you cannot explain the reason why it 
winces in its little cradle, is the child beginning to endure 
the first of the fire of physical pain. Watch him later, 
and he is thrust into the fire of social pain. The world 

and the great flame of the world is outspread before him, 
and it is for him to play his part. But he does not, 
because he has some independence of spirit, see fit to bow 
down before the sleek conventionalites of the world, and 
the world then rises against him with its intolerance and its 
fierceness. It thrusts him into the fire of social ostracism, 
it makes him face the fiercest element perhaps that man 
in this world can face—the fires of the frowning and 
fierce world. Look at him later, and you find him 
standing now amidst those fires which come not from 
the body nor yet from his fellow-men, but from the 
unseen powers above and around. The fierce fire has 
been upon his home, and what was once the garden of 
the Lord, a restored Eden, is now left after the flame has 
passed as a desolate wilderness. It does not then ask for 
great insight to see that it is a picture of the world—man 
and the fire, that is life. But it does ask some insight, or 
at least if not some insight some reflection, to perceive 
the other as part of its universality. If man and the fire 
shall describe all life, man and the fire and the Divine 
presence walking with man in the fire—that is religion. 
But here it is that we pause to say, give us the power to 
perceive this. 

I ask you to look again at man in the fire, and if 
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I take man first as an intellectual being I shall see the 
Divine form. I take him as an intellectual being, and as 
such I first say, How sad it is to find that suffering does 
not belong merely to man who can understand some of 
its causes, but suffering also befalls the dumb creatures 
around us, and our infinite pity goes out for the suffering 
of what we call the lower creation. And yet if you 
will reflect there is just the very element here which gives 
the greatest reason for the sufferings of man. We are 
not as the beasts that perish; but we possess two things 
at least which distinguish us from them, and which mean 
the true exaggeration and intensification of our suffering. 
We have memory and we have anticipation, and out of 
these come fierce fires to make us suffer. We are 
not as the beasts that perish. The stricken hound at 
your feet winces before the blow, but the moment the 
pain has passed he can wag his tail and career around 
you as before. To man the blow falls, but memory keeps 
it ever alive. When the grave is once opened at our feet 
it is opened for ever. You have the power to recall it, 
and memory, guided by affection, asks you to go over 
the moment of agony again. Once more you hang in 
suspense over the bed where the feeble life is struggling 
for existence, once more you watch the gasping agony, 
once more you know the benumbed feeling of desolation, 
once more the bitter wounds, which sprung from the barbed 
words of man, rankle within your thoughts. You can go 
back and live it all again. And if you have the power 
to recall you have also the power to anticipate. Pain 
which comes to the sons of men comes, as you know, 
instinct with that which appeals to their conscience. 
The beast suffers, but he makes no moan beyond the 
moan of the immediate suffering. It is gone. But man 
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can anticipate, and he knows that the pain which entered 
into his bones to-day is the indication of something which 
is working there, and he lives in the constant dread of its 
recurrence. From these two things, from memory and 
anticipation, there come the agony of retrospection and the 
agony of suspense as to what is yet to befall. We cannot 
live as the beasts of the field which continue their browsing 
when one after another of their companions is led away to 
death. We start, we look around, we think of the last, 
_and we anticipate the next blow that will fall. By the law 
of our being intellectual, we are able to suffer the more. 
But would you part with it? Is it true that, though you 
know the very capacities with which you are endowed make 
you capable of suffering the greater, therefore you would 
forego these gifts? Not so, you say, I would not beas the 
beasts that perish. Give me the more of suffering, give me 
the greater capacity for pain, if with it there comes the 
endowments that makes me greater than the beasts that 
perish. It is precisely as you grow in the scale of being 
that your power of suffering grows with it. You are 
intellectual, and because you are so you suffer the more. 
But what then? I think I can see behind it, behind the 
sufferings that afflict humanity, something which is the 
presage and the witness of the Divine origin whence man 
sprang. This power of anticipation, this power of memory 
enabling man to grasp, as it were, in one moment the 
whole of his life, past and to come, sets him higher than 
the beasts that perish, makes him seem towards them 
somewhat Divine. In the very fire that afflicts him I see 
a form like unto the Son of God. 
But take him as a moral being. Here again look at the 
story. These men suffer because of their allegiance to a 
law which was higher than the law of self-preservation. 
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“Whether it be right to hearken unto you more than unto 
God,” has been the language of apostles. We cannot 
do otherwise, we must do this, though it mean death, 
because there is a law within which is imperious, para- 
mount, predominating over the law of self-preservation. 
That is then a difference again, that it brings suffering, 
that a man who is conscientious must suffer because he is 
conscientious. He cannot demoralise himself, and the 
law within asserts itself and makes him face the bitter 
pain. He is the greater because he is the witness of a 
law which is larger, truer, deeper than any of the outside 
laws which touch the physical world. He cannot merely 
acquiesce in conventional standards, but must do right, 
though the world fall, because the Divine law within him is 
asserting itself over the law outside. His suffering springs 
from this, his capacity to understand the allegiance he 
owes to that higher law. Here again, I think, in the very 
agony which comes to the soul that is conscientious, I can 
see something that resembles the form of the Son of God, 

But take him as a spiritual being. Here again you find 
the same law. Men in the history of religion have been 
found to refuse certain actions or to insist upon certain 
other actions, owing to some cause within themselves 
which those without cannot by any chance understand. 
They say, “It is not wrong; it does not violate the 
Decalogue ; it lies here within the scope of what a man 
may innocently do,” and yet he says, “I cannot do it.” 
It may be grotesqueness, it may be an exalted ascetic, he 
may be an exaggerated Puritan who stands and says, “I 
cannot do it; it is impossible to me to explain it to you, 
but to me it would be a violation of all that I hold most 
high and most sacred.” That is to say, he has recognised 
something else, he has recognised that the law of his being 
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which is larger than that of the Decalogue,—he has recog- 
nised that the law of his being is the law of spritual 
growth. He must move upwards, and whatever seems to 
him to drag him down is abhorrent to his very life. The 
world does not understand, since his life is stainless, but 
within he sees—for his eyes are keen—the darkness, the 
shadow of wrong which waits upon certain actions. 
Because he is going upwards, because he has recognised 
the law of the spiritual development of his being, these 
things are to him terrible and dreadful. He cannot do it. 
“‘T know my progress must be through pain, and I cannot 
advance except through pain. It is only in the victory 
over a power within that I can really achieve that which 
I see is the ideal life beyond me.” What is he doing? 
Bearing witness, I say again, to the Divine which is lodged 
within the human in that presence of the Son of God, which 
is seen most where the fire is fiercest. 

And why do I say all this, when after all there stands 
to our very hand the very revelation which we most want, 
intellectually, morally, spiritually ? Stand with me for one 
moment here. Here is One Who in life was walking amidst 
the fire. At His first step we say, “ All the flowers, all the 
sweetness, all the springtime of the worldis here.” Listen 
to His words, and as He speaks we can hear the birds 
singing in their sweet confidence, and the flowers opening 
their bosoms to the sun which seems destined never to 
set. But behold, it is a life of sweetness, it is a life of 
sweetness and purity entering into the fire. What agony 
is in His soul! Jesus, knowing all things that were before 
Him, with that eternal and that terrific law, the power of 
anticipation, all His agony is intensified. Take Him again, 
see the moral standard. “I cannot dothis thing. I must 
worship God, I cannot go against that law within.” See 
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again, when upon the cross, He cries, ‘‘My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?” Then I think I see how 
true it is—here is life—man and the fire; here is faith and 
religion—man in the fire, and always revealing to man a 
form like unto the Son of God. Why, suffering then 
seems to me to be as Heaven’s subpcena compelling man 
to bear witness to the Divine that is within, compelling 
them to show that underneath the things seen there are 
eternal laws, eternal manifestations, a presence like unto 
the Son of God. Suffering then, as Richter said, is like 
the weight upon the diver’s head, compelling him to go 
down into the deep places in order that he may go and get 
the pearls. There is a universalism, then, in the story. 
But, again, there must be a law. Every universal 
thing presupposes, as I imagine, some law of its univer- 
sality. When the apple shall fall, or the grave shall be 
dug, we know it means the law which prevails everywhere, 
and I ask you again to look at the story. Alas, suffering 
is the law! But what should be the law by which a man 
should pass through the fire, and the smell of the fire 
should not pass upon him? Is it not true that we see 
suffering around us every day, and men must enter into 
it— physical pain, social pain, the pain of loss and deso- 
lation, and how few, alas! how few there are who having 
gone into the fires of life come out unsinged, untouched, 
the smell of the fire not passing on them? Look 
at life, we say; are men the better for having lived ? 
Are they not, all of them, so tainted and touched with the 
fire, that you know that they have suffered, and that they 
have worsened in suffering? See, you say, this young man 
with all his mod/esse, all his love of honesty, all his high 
devotion and integrity. Is his word as clear as before ? 
Is his heart as clean as before? Is he not already learning 
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to alter, as it were, the high standard of conduct, to sink 
his noble ideal? The fire is passing upon him, in con- 
duct, in intellectual force. His honesty has been impaired ; 
the fire passing upon him seems to alter his intellectual 
setting, and he becomes less robust in his intellectual 
integrity than he was before. The fire is upon him. 

Or look again. A man has been into the fire in social 
life. He has found out the arts by which men climb, 
and he has become, not as he was before, generous and 
feeling to those at his feet, strong, stalwart, and upright 
against those above him, but now obsequious to the power- 
ful, and oh! so hard to the poor. Or say it is not the fire 
of social life, it is the fire of sore affliction. This man has 
lost his capacity for feeling, so much has he suffered. And 
he is an entirely defiant and indifferent man. Or this . 
other man, the gibe is on his tongue, and the cynical ex- 
pression on his lips. He has robed himself in his own 
misfortunes, and isolated himself from the sympathies of 
the world. 

Or these are they upon whom the fire, as it were, has 
passed, and then how noble and great seem they! The 
few souls that pass through the fire and come forth un- 
harmed as men, who, standing on the battlefield show 
that amidst the active powers and temptations of life they 
emerge victorious, not having lost their integrity, not having 
rendered hard or blunted their sensibilities or their sym- 
pathy, or upon the bed of affliction having learned that 
sweet and glorious content, and saying with resignful voice 
to others, Learn to suffer without complaining, thus be- 
coming the high souls of whom we say, “ They have gone 
through the fire, and the fire has not kindled upon them ; 
and lo, the fire which has consumed baser and minor souls 
has purified this altogether.” 
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You ask, What is the law? Giveusthe secret of it. If 
life means man and the fire, tell me by what charm I may 
pass through the fire and the fire shall have no power over 
me. I say, look at the story. The men by whose side the 
Son of God was here triumphant over the fierceness of the 
flame are the men who have had the victory previous to 
that. Their victory over the fire was preceded by their 
victory over the multitude. They would not bow down, 
and being victorious in their refusal to bow down before 
the sleek conventionalisms of life, they are the men who 
are victorious when that crisis-moment of supreme agony 
comes. Go back again in the story. Who are the men 
who have been strong against the world, able to stand 
when the multitude fell? The men who had been firm 
- against themselves. These men who were victorious 
over the world were the men who, in the early moment of 
their career, turned to those about them and said, ‘‘ The 
luxuries of this place, its attractions, and its seductions 
we feel to be dangerous to the law of our manhood and 
the law of the Divine life within us. Give us therefore 
plain fare, feed us not with the king’s dainties?” What is 
this? This is the primitive conflict. This is the conflict 
against self. The man who has been victorious over self 
is the man who is victorious over the world, and the man 
who is victorious over the fire which is in the world. 
That is the law, hence I go back and say, Do you not 
see the truth of that law? Is it not written everywhere ? 
What fire will try? The fire of physical trial, the fire of 
disease. Read what men of wisdom are saying in your 
midst concerning the storage of life-power, and what 
is it but this, that the man who stands strong against 
_ indulgences, that is the man who has stored up the capa- 
city of life, the power of it, and therefore when the disease 
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comes he is strong to stand against it. When the fire 
comes he has prepared himself for it, and he emerges from 
it unhurt. It is so in social life. When the men of the 
Northfleet rushed, heedless of the cries of women and 
children, to seize upon the boats for themselves, there 
was a scene not only of disaster but disgrace. Contrast 
with that the scene witnessed on the Birkenhead, when 
those men stood in array of battle, without a murmur and 
with a cheer on their lips, having seen the women safe in 
the boats, and went down into the deep as in battle ‘array. 
What is the difference? The men of the Northfleet had 
never learned the victory over self. The men of the Birken- 
head had learned self-control, and when the crisis came 
they stood because they had learned to stand before. 
That is the law, and believe me when we talk about crises 
bringing about disaster we talk what is akin to mere 
rubbish. Crises only bring about this—the test of whether 
men are capable of standing in the hour which tests them ; 
but it is precisely because they are prepared before that the 
crisis comes to reveal the glories, to reveal the strength 
of self-control, and also to reveal to their shame those 
who have never learned the lesson before. 

The law of victory over the fire of life seems to be 
written in this Divine history. ‘They shall escape, and 
upon them the fire shall have no power who have first laid 
to rest the fires within them, and controlled the storm within 
their own breasts. But, you will say, that is true in the 
history of all religions, and see how the illustration of the 
East bears it out. ‘‘Certainly,” said one, “it is true, and 
this is the picture of life, only to get rid of the power 
of these tormenting flames of desire, and then to be 
at rest; but the salvation is through self-control. The 
carpenter shall fashion the wood, the smith shall fashion 
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the iron, the wise man will fashion himself.” It is thus 
seen in the old creeds, recognised by the wisdom of 
men who think. Yes, certainly the law by which this 
power operates is largely the law of self-control. But if I 
am not mistaken, when you have discovered a law you 
are very far from having discovered the whole. It is easy 
to see the law, but will you put the law into operation ? 
You may know the power of water, but after all still 
water has no power ; it is the water in movement that has 
power. And when I say the law of this victory is the 
law of self-control I want to go behind it, and say, Where 
is the forces ? In the midst of the fire was a revelation, and 
as they looked the form of the fourth revealed to the king 
was like the Son of God, a Divine presence. Do you suppose 
for one moment that that Divine presence was only with 
them in that hour of crisis? Do you read the history so 
vainly as to imagine that only in that supreme moment the 
Divine Son of God stood besides them ? I do not read it so. 
That which appears once, for it to be at all universal, is that 
which is always ; and here it is true that the Divine presence, 
not so clearly seen nor recognised, was yet with them when 
they said, “ We will not bow down.” The Divine presence 
was with them, when they said on entering into the king’s 
palace, ‘‘ We will not corrupt ourselves with the dainties 
of the court.” The law of success is self-control, and the 
power by which we have self-control is the power which 
comes from God alone. Up to a point you may learn 
self-control, but the absolute, entire victory of a man over 
himself is only a divinely-given thing. See, that last 
answers two questions. On the one side it meets the 
difficulty, How can men be declared to be equal in 
the race of life, when self-control to one is infinitely 
difficult, to another very easy. We say the law of 
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success, as surely the power of the success lies in the 
Divine presence. For God works also within the hearts 
and lives of those who know not and do not recognise His 
working. This is faith, then? certainly this is faith; I 
know no meaning in life save that I shall recognise that 
where the fire is kindled the Divine presence is there 
also. To recognise that is the peace of faith. To go 
through life with that on our side, that is the victory of 
faith. Who through faith overcame those enemies and 
difficulties, because they were persuaded that that law 
which was given them of God was the law which the 
Divine power was near to enable them to accomplish. 
Surely that is what we are meant to be. And do you not 
see how in one sense we touch the very secret spring, the 
initial point which is most needful and highest in our 
nature? It is that we should recognise there is another life, 
in which the victory is assured. Oh, we who are called 
upon to suffer, flung into the midst of this world, which 
is the world of the suffering, the world upon which the 
cross was raised, that it might be in its sorrow and in its 
pang the symbol of its agony, is also to us the symbol of 
its redemption, the symbol of the Divine presence, and 
the Divine presence is never withdrawn from the souls of 
men called to undergo suffering,—we who feel that the 
elements and powers within us are not equal to the 
conflict of life, not eternal enough to bear the fire, the 
fierce fire, of life’s supremest agony, can only look up 
with appealing eyes and with prayerful and trustful hearts 
to that Divine presence, asking that the life of Him Who 
is imperishable should so enliven and enkindle us as that 
we shall be able to stand in the evil day, and having done 
all, to stand and to come forth from the fire unhurt and 
unharmed, not having even the smell of fire upon us. 
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IIL. A Sermon on General Gordon. 


———— sy. 


Tur Rev. Prebendary Barnes, of Exeter, a close friend 
of General Gordon, preaching on a recent Sunday after- 
noon at St. Philip’s Church, Regent Street, on “ Some 
Unnoticed Moral Qualities in the Character of General ~ 
Gordon,” said that Charles George Gordon’s life was 
devoted from early years on unto the end to the service 
of God and to faithful vindication of His honour. Gordon 
from his youth knew that true religion required more and 
more a new life. He also possessed a sturdy apprehension 
of the sacredness of the human body. He saw that there 
must be ‘an honest and good heart” prepared for the 
Gospel. As a moral quality, that had been less noticed 
in his character than many others. It combined some of 
those terms already used. His modesty, his restraint of 
sensual appetite, his single-mindedness, his purity, were 
known to those who read his letters and his few other 
writings. In his words everywhere could be traced that 
he regarded the human body as a weapon already taken 
by Christ from the evil one, and by Christ placed at our 
disposal for our strife against wrong of all kinds. He 
wrote to his sister: ‘“There is a remarkable word in 
Scripture—-‘ weapons.’ It is sometimes used for bodies 
as though our bodies were the weapons we (the true we) 
fight Satan with.” 

He wrote and spoke frequently of the body as the battle- 
field of the Spirit, and in that sense naturally dominated 
by the spirit of evil, but one could ’not trace any expression 
of his on that subject, which one did not find also in the 
language of St. Paul. He used from time to time the 
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word “sheath” for the body, but he used it strictly in 
relation to the Scriptural term “weapons.” While a firm 
believer in the resurrection of the body, he had learned to 
regard it during this mortal warfare as a sheath for the 
soul, a sanctuary of the Holy Ghost. From this strong 
faith humility bore in him its proper fruit, and the grace 
of meekness stood beside her sister grace humility, though 
most appreciably distinct. Humility in him had no tinge 
of the mere bowing down the head like a bulrush; it 
recognised the inferiority of man towards God, yet toward 
fellow-men it acquired its true form of duty towards all, 
and of self-respect, as well as that of mutual respect each 
toward the other. 

Gordon desired that each should cultivate such gifts as 
he or she reasonably believed they possessed. Where 
this faith in the manifold gifts of the Holy Spirit did not 
exist he spoke and wrote of religious persons as not 
walking but “ crawling.” 

In the mystery which still surrounded the story, he 
would not speak positively of Gordon’s death. He would 
say nothing which should be falsified by the arrival—if it 
be so—of Gordon himself among Englishmen in some 
new exploit of charity at the Equator or on the Congo. 
It might be, however, that he was to-day in Paradise with 
Him Who loved him. 
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IV. Outlines on Texts for the 
Church's Year. 


WITH FULL REFERENCES TO SERMONS ON THE SAME. 


——u>——_ 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
(from the Epzstle.) 


“But by the grace of God I am what Iam; and His grace which was 
bestowed upon me was not in vain.” —1 Cor. xv. Io. = 


Introduction.—Paul has spoken of the resurrection of Christ, 
and of those who saw Him after His resurrection, and then he 
mentions himself. ‘‘ And last of all He was seen of me also, as 
of one born out of due time.’’ The honour of such a vision 
seemed to have produced an involuntary sense of personal 
unworthiness from which his soul came up again at the thought 
that God had made him both good and strong. Paul did not 
use the commonplace language of piety, and every one of his 
words meant what the heart felt. He felt always that it was to 
the Divine power working in him, and preparing circumstances 
about him, that he owed his whole life, his life-power, his success. 

There are few men who do not, more or less, make their own 
life and character the theme of occasional study. There are 
four classes who, with any degree of earnestness, reflect upon 
their history. 

(1) Those who regard themselves as simply the effects of 
natural causes. Organisation, and then natural law account for 
their whole character. (2) Others regard themselves in what is 
called the light of circumstances. Their mistake is in recognising 
no power above these, as controlling them. (3) Those who think 
they have determined their own character. There is a: power 
above our own will which has also a great deal to do in deterring 
it. (4) The truly Christian man is wont to combine all these ele- 
ments as so many influences in the hand of God, and as composing 
a Divine providence, of which he is the beneficiary, God being 


the Father of all mercies. And he says, ‘‘After all it is the grace 
of God that makes me what I am.” 
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I. A review of our personal history should lead us to such a 
confession. Every one can probably remember scenes and courses 
in his early life which threatened his utter destruction, and he 
wonders why he was not destroyed. Men can often look back 
and see that the whole complexion of their life depended upon a 
single choice. Life is like the experience of a man that climbs 
Alpine glaciers. His life is perpetually threatened by deep crevices 
covered with snow, steep declivities, uneven ledges, and impending 
avalanches. When the ascent is accomplished he can count twenty 
places where he might have been dashed in pieces, for one where 
he was absolutely safe. 

Ii. An examination of our inward nature will lead us to feel 

‘that it is God’s grace that has sustained us. There ate but few 
who do not feel that there are laid up in them terrible powers, 
which, if set on fire of evil, would be desolation to their life. The 
heart of man is cunning and crafty—pride, its haughtiness, its 
coldness, its inflexibleness, its cruelty, its uncharitableness lead 
many a man off the track,—and so do courage, energy, fearless- 
ness, when excited by temptation or provoked to desperation. 

Ill. The development of the Divine life in the soul is a thing 
which eminently calls us to feel that it is by the grace of God 
that we are what we are. When aman looks back upon the begin- 
ning of his Christian life, and considers what his then state was— 
how little of wisdom and how little of self-control there was in 
that state which led to his taking hold by faith on the Lord Jesus 
Christ—he must feel that God is the Author of his faith. These 
things ought to conspire to make a Christian feel that his well- 
being in the future does not depend so much upon his own will, 
—though his will is not to be set aside,—as upon the heart of God 
and His superintending providence. 

IV. We have the lesson of man’s entire dependence upon 
God. This doctrine is one of the sweetest in the whole Bible. It 
is not opposed to activity, but promotes it. Itis glorious to God 
and sweet to the soul. 

kev. H. Ward Beecher. 


REFERENCES TO OTHER SERMONS, ETC. © 


A. K. H. B., Zhe Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson, 
Series iii., 216; G. Body, CONTEMPORARY PULPIT, vol. iv., 129 ; 
Plain Sermons, vol. v., 307; Spurgeon, Metropolitan Tabernacle 
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Pulpit, vol. ii., Nos. 66, 67; G. Matheson, Zxfosztor, Series ii., 
vol. i., 33, 147; Zxpositor, Series ii., vol. v. 185, vol. Vill. 128 ; 
B. B Warfield, Zxfosztor, Series iii., vol. iv. 131. 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
(From the Morning Lesson.) 
St. PAUL’S MESSAGES TO INDIVIDUALS. 


“ Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, who labour in the Lord. Salute the 
beloved Persis, which laboured much in the Lord.”—Rom. xvi. 12. 


Introduction.—This is but one of a number of messages to 
unknown private persons, mostly old women and slaves. Felix 
Neff, the apostle of the high Alps as he was called, two days 
before his death, being scarcely able to see, addressed, at different 
intervals, in large irregular characters which filled a page, words 
of loving adieu to many of the poor persons whom he knew. 
Now, St. Paul was not dying when he wrote this letter, but it is 
exactly this, neither less nor more, which he does in this chapter 
and others at the close of his epistles. No less than twenty-six 
men and women, for the most part absolutely unknown to us, have 
greetings sent tothem. Doubtless when these greetings were first 
read aloud to the little Churches they would have been listened 
to with the deepest interest. The slave would say, ‘‘ How kind it 
was of Paulus to remember me! If I be dear to him, must not 
I also be dear to his Lord, and to mine?’’ There are genuine 
lessons for us in these lists of names. 

J, Do not these numerous greetings prove to us the overflowing 
affectionateness of the heart of St. Paul? May we not learn 
from them the lessons of kindliness, of family affection, and 
Christian life? These disciples were as torches blown by the 
wind and buffeted by the storm, but still steadfastly upheld amid 
the darkness. Their common and mutual love was a help and 
consolation to them. ‘‘See how these Christians love one 
another,’’ said the envious heathen then. 

May not this mere list of names serve to remind us of the 
duty of a wider sympathy, a more kindly unselfishness, a more 
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tender regard for all men, and especially of them that are of the 
“household of faith.’’ 

II. Many of these greetings are to women. The world has 
never recognised the vast debt which Christianity has owed to 
the work of women. St. Paul’s illuminated soul had recognised 
the sacred and beautiful type of Christian womanhood: and he 
saw in the poor Phebe and the poor Persis, the precursors of St. 
Perpetua and St. Felicitas,—of Elizabeth Fry and Florence 
Nightingale, of Sarah Martin and Mary Stanley, and all the holy 
women who adorned themselves, not with braided hair, or gold, 
or costly array, but in modest apparel, becoming propriety, and 
as those who profess godliness with good works. 

III. Many were slaves and men of poor and mean condition. 
It is the nature of the world to fawn and flatter the great, and 
it is ashamed to know the poor. This was not the preaching of 
St. Paul: to him man, simply as man, was as great as he is in 
God’s sight, and could not be greater. 

IV. Notice again St. Paul’s greetings were not mere indis- 
criminate eulogy. Phebeis ‘‘a servant of the Church.” Epenetus 
is ‘‘well-beloved,’’ etc. And these all seem to receive deserved 
and appropriate praise. So then as God bestows on us different 
gifts, so He also expects from us different forms of service. All 
branches cannot bear the same fruit; all Christians cannot do 
the same work. If only our work be faithful and up to our little 
best, let us hope that God will accept it with all its imperfections, 
even as we hope that He will accept us in the Beloved. 

V. Once more think of this. The mere casual mention of these 
names by St. Paul has given them a sort of earthly immortality. 
The poet Horace might have sung of them; he does actually 
-mention one or two of the sacred names in his gay lyrics; the 
philosopher Seneca might have mentioned them in his brilliant 
aphorisms, yet in these cases they would still have been incom- 
parably less eternised here on earth than when St. Paul mentioned 
them, casually, with the loving messages from Corinth, and 
when Tertius wrote down their designation on the fugitive 


papyrus. 
Ven. Archdeacon F. W. Farrar. 


From ‘‘ Expository Sermons on the New Testament ’’ (Clerical 
Library). 
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Spurgeon, Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, VOL. IVE" )50'5 
vol. xix., No. 1113; J. Parker, Wednesday Evenings, 40, 52; 
Expositor, Series i., vol. ix., 219; C. J. Vaughan, Lectures on 
Romans; T. Chalmers, Leetures on Romans. 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
(from the Gospel.) 


‘WHO IS My NEIGHBOUR ?”’ 


“But he, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, ‘And who is my 
neighbour ?’ ”—LUKE x. 29. 


Introduction.—By these words the lawyer in to-day’s Gospel 
intended to put our Lord, if he could, into a difficulty. He 
wished on a public occasion to put the Great Teacher, Who was 
taking so many hearts captive around Him, into an obvious 
difficulty ; and when this proved impossible, he felt that some 
apology was needed to account for his ever having asked the 
question which he had answered himself, and answered so well. 
“But he, willing to justify himself,” etc. He takes up the am- 
biguous word, ‘‘ neighbour ”—until this point is defined nothing 
is settled. So the lawyer would suggest. ‘‘ Does it mean a 
fellow-townsman, or a co-religionist? This vague word may 
mean anything or nothing, and the original question—what a 
good Jew ought to do in order to inherit eternal life—is just as 
much unanswered as ever.’’ This was the lawyer’s reason for 
asking the second question, ‘‘ And who is my neighbour ?”’ 

Our Lord answered this question, not by a definition, but by a 
narrative. A definition addresses itself to the understanding, but 
a narrative, generally at least, speaks to the heart. That story of 
the good Samaritan was, to such a man as this lawyer, nothing 
less than a moral revelation. It showed him that he stood face 
to face with a master of the human heart. 

There are many important lessons to be drawn from this 
parable. It shows how easy it is for men of the sanctuary to be 
far less tender-hearted than laymen, who pass their lives in 
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matters which have nothing to do, for the most part, with the 
things of God. It gives usa rich and instructive lesson in the 
practical character of genuine philanthropy, and it shadows out 
the Divine charity, taking compassion in the fulness of the 
centuries, upon the wounds of suffering humanity, and placing 
redeemed man in the holy home of souls till the end of time. 
But we turn from these points to consider the one point, ‘‘ Who is 
my neighbour?’’ Our Lord answers the lawyer by a counter 
question. Which of the three, priest, Levite, Samaritan, was 
neighbour to the wounded man? This word neighbour He 
implies involves reciprocal relationship. ‘‘ As thyself.” Human 
self-love is to be the measure of Christian charity. The neighbour 
of the parable is the Samaritan, who feels that had he been the 
wounded man the Jew ought to have helped him. A Samaritan ! 
What a neighbour to a Jewish imagination! He was a living 
outrage on all that a Jew revered and loved. Our Lord: had 
chosen an instance which would prove in the clearest terms that 
this law of neighbourly duty has no frontier whatever within the 
human family. Now on what does this teaching rest ? 

I. It depends on a natural fact—the fact that we all derive our 
life from a common parent. ‘‘ God has made of one blood all the 
nations of the earth.’’ 

II. It depends on the high honour put upon our race by our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Hetook our nature upon Him. Ourcommon 
nature has been ennobled by this companionship with our 
exalted Lord. : 

In the darkest time the good Samaritan has lived on in the 
Church of the Divine Saviour; and he is just as difficult, and by 
God’s grace he is just as easy of imitation in our own day 
as ever. ‘‘ Go and do thou likewise.”’ 

Canon Liddon. 


From ‘‘ Sermons selected from Penny Pulpit,” vol. ii., No. 836. 
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FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
(From the Morning.) 


THE VARIETY OF MEN’S CHARACTERS IN THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. 


“ As the body is one, and hath many members, and all the members of 
that one body, being many, are one body : so also is Christ.” —1 Cor. xii. 12. 


Introduction.—These words, and the chapter from which they 
are taken, teach us that variety in unity is the law of the Church 
of Christ. All the various spiritual gifts with which the early 
believers were endowed came from the same Author: and also 
worked together to the same end—the service of Christ and the 
glory of God. In this passage the Church is compared to the 
natural body of man. Now not only is the life of the body one 
thing, but the members of it conspire together to one end. Com- 
bination for one Purpose is quite as obvious, as the interpenetration 
of the entire body by ove Zé7e. 

Because we are prepared to expect a resemblance between two 
children of the same parents, and between two works of the same 
author, we conclude that God also, in the different departments 
of His agency, will observe a similar plan and method of working. 

The organisation of the early Church came immediately from 
God: and therefore, if variety in unity was the law of this organi- 
sation, we should expect to find variety in unity in other things 
also, which God has organised. If we look into nature, we find 
that the law pervading there is variety in unity. It is said that 
no two leaves of the same tree ever match exactly, so as to lie 
flat on the table one over another with a perfect correspondence 
of edges. Indeéd in nature the variety is far more apparent than 
the unity. Science, however, is continually bringing to light an 
unity and simplicity of type in things which on the surface are 
most different, and reveals to us a sameness of plan, sameness of 
agency, sameness of object. 

To pass from the realm of nature into the realm of grace, the 
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Word of God presents undoubtedly the same phenomenon. The 
Scriptures are as different in kind, as they are in the dates of their 
publication. But those who have studied the Scriptures under 
the light of faith in Christ Jesus, are well aware that they are one 
organic whole, knit together by a certain plan, and by certain 
principles which underlie the entire book. That prophecy of the 
Seed of the woman is manifestly the single cell round which the 
whole Bible has formed itself, of which the whole is a develop- 
ment, on which the whole is a commentary. 

Shall we not expect to find in the Church of God this same 
variety in unity which prevails both in the works of God and in 
the Word of God? This we do find. The character and moral 
temperament of each individual Christian is different from that of 
his neighbour. So it was of old; and so it is still. St. John 
represents the contemplative and studious disciple; St. Peter . 
governs with a firm hand, and with the now chastened and dis- 
ciplined will, which belongs to an impetuous temper; Apollos is 
an eloquent declaimer, blending his knowledge of Greek rhetoric 
with a higher knowledge. These are some of the moulds in 
which Christian character was cast at first, and in which we may 
expect that it will continue to be cast nowadays. The types are 
strong types; still, although modern days may show somewhat 
feebler impressions of them, they are still the same, although less 
marked. 

Now there is wrapped up here comfort for ourselves and a lesson 
of charity towards others. 

I. Let us not distress ourselves, either that we were not brought 
to God, or that we are not now serving God, in the same way as 
some others, who seem models of a very exemplary and exalted 
piety. God’s ways of influencing the human mind for good vary 
infinitely—vary first, with the original character of the mind, on 
which the Holy Ghost has to operate; and, secondly, with the 
acquired shape which that mind has taken from the circumstances 
in which it has been thrown, and from its whole history and ex- 
perience. 

II. A lesson of large charity to others is to be learned; we 
ought to rejoice in the exuberance and variety of the spiritual 
gifts of Christians. It seems to be God's plan and purpose that 
each individual Christian should exhibit in the peculiarity of his 
circumstances, education, moral temperament, and mental en- 
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dowments, a new specimen of redeeming love and grace: Aaron 
has been bred under his paternal roof, and inured to Egyptian 
servitude from childhood. Moses has been lapped in royal luxury 
from his infancy, educated at a court, and then banished into a 
wilderness. But the time came when these brothers met, never 
again to part in this life, “ The Lord said unto Aaron, go into the 
wilderness to meet Moses. And he went and met him in the 
Mount of God and kissed him.’’ So shall it be with all true 
Christians, whose history, discipline, sentiments, have here taken 
a course which seemed far enough asunder. A meeting and a 
greeting is reserved for all of them in the Mount of God—let them 
see to it, as Joseph said to his brethren, ‘‘ that they fall not out by 
the way.” 
Very Rev. £. MM. Goulburn, DD. 


From “ Thoughts on Personal Religion.” 


REFERENCES TO OTHER SERMONS, ETC. 


Plain Sermons, vol. ix., 20; P. G. Medd, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Fournal, Nov. 2, 1882; Keble, Sermons for Christian 
Year, No. 29. 


V. In the Editor's Study. 


-——.g» _—_ 


TueE letters and memorials of Archbishop Trench, which have 
recently been collected by his accomplished kinswoman, the 
author of Charles Lowder, contain much that is interesting—in- 
teresting alike to the student of literature and the theologian. 
We do not find so much as we expected about Archbishop 
Trench as a preacher ; but it is instructive to note that very 
early in his career he recommended the Summa of Aquinas 
as a mine for preachers. In this he is perfectly right, and the 
Latin of Aquinas is not so difficult as to repel readers seriously. 
Still we are surprised that no one in this enterprising but 
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unoriginal age does not set about translating the Summa. 
We have known of even larger and considerably less useful 
undertakings. 


One of the greatest preachers of our own, or indeed of any 
time, is accustomed to recommend to young preachers a study 
of the works of Isaac Williams. He thinks Williams the most 
abounding in suggestions of all religious writers. We believe 
the sale of Isaac Williams’ books continues steady and 
satisfactory. 


There are very few references in Forster’s life to preachers ; 
indeed, all the personal narrative is very meagre, and we 
learn little or nothing of the influence that must have been 
exerted on the statesman by his father-in-Jaw and his brother- 
in-law Matthew Arnold. There is, however, an appreciative 
reference to Coghlan, who was, if we are not mistaken, the 
immediate successor of Maurice in Vere Street. Neither the 
one nor the other drew large congregations, but it was the lot 
of each to be intensely admired. 


It is curious that Lord Macaulay’s brothers and sisters, some 
of whom are, we believe, still living, figure so very little in 
his biography, and are so little known to fame. It is not for 
want of ability. One sister, Miss Macaulay, resided at Brighton, 
and was a constant and admiring hearer and a warm and 
sympathetic friend of the great preacher, F. W. Robertson. 


It is not perhaps generally known that the person to whom 
we are mainly indebted for the preservation and publication 
of Robertson’s sermons was the late Mr. H. S. King, the 
publisher. His loving care and unwearied diligence were 
shown not only in collecting the sermons but in editing them. 
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Many persons feel the need of an edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment like Dean Alford’s, written up to the level of present 
knowledge. Dean Alford’s book is still largely used by 
clergymen, and is the best work in the field. It may be 
doubted whether any one lives scholarly and bold enough to 
cope single-handed with so great an undertaking, but a com- 
petent scholar would not lose his reward by giving his life to 
the task. 


The Bishop of Peterborough has complained, in a tone and 
style which we shall neither imitate nor characterise, of our 
publishing what he terms inaccurate reports of his sermons in 
the second Magee extra. So far as his complaint is against 
the law of the land and religious journalism in general, we need 
not say anything. Bishop Magee is good enough to style all 
religious editors “carnivorous animals,” and, like him, we are 
content with “ neighbour’s fare.” It is right, however, to say that 
we are ever ready to comply with requests courteously made, 
and that, in spite of Dr. Magee’s manner, we should have 
thought it our duty to suppress the extra if we had discovered 
his complaint of vile reporting to be well founded. Our reports 
have been as accurate as.we could make them ; but in this case 
we borrowed them from a Peterborough paper, as we under- 
stood that the Bishop was in the habit of revising his sermons 
for that journal. This was the case ; but in this instance only 
the first address was revised. We learn, however, on the 
highest authority, that the reports were full and sufficiently 
accurate. This will not surprise those who know anything 
about journalism. We do not say that the reports represent 
what the Bishop of Peterborough thinks he said or what he 
would like to have said. They never professed to do so. 
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VI. The Contemporary Pulpit | 
Chronicle. 
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REV. A. MACLAREN, D.D. 


Righteousness first, then Peace. Heb. vii. 2: “ First 
being by interpretation King of righteousness, and after that also 
' King of Salem, which is, King of peace.” 

The mysterious figure of Melchisedec is here taken as being 
a significant allegory of Jesus Christ. Amidst the barbarisms 
of the military monarchies of the time this strange figure 
stands as a witness of the aspirations of man after a dominion 
which is not a tyranny or founded on arbitrary will, and after a 
realm in which the swords are beaten into ploughshares, and 
the spears into pruning-hooks, 

I. We find in this order a’ hieroglyphic of Christ’s reconcil- 
ing work. “First King of righteousness, afterwards King of 
peace.” There is no peace and amity with God possible, 
except on the basis of righteousness. It is a true gospel, how- 
soever harsh it sounds, which proclaims, “Thou art not a God 
that hast pleasure in iniquity, neither shall the wicked dwell 
in Thy sight.” The first thing Christ does when He comes 
into a man’s heart is to emphasise two facts, the absolute need 
for righteousness in order to friendship with God, and the 
want of it in the heart to which He has come. So instead of 
coming with peace, He comes with a sword. When once the 
consciousness of alienation and enmity has been kindled in the 
heart, then the next step is the gift of righteousness. And so 
the peace comes. First, as King of righteousness, He bestows 
His own righteousness upon us. On the hearts thus pardoned 
and cleansed falls His peace. There is no way of getting 
righteousness but union with Christ. 

II. In this order see a summary of Christ’s operations in the 
individual soul. Peace within comes from righteousness with- 

VOL. X. 8 
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and no man is righteous unless he has Christ’s righteousness 
for the very spring and strength of his life. 

III. In this order see the programme of Christ’s operations in 
the world. The herald angels sang, ‘‘ on earth peace,” but nine- 
teen centuries have passed and Christianity is still a revolu- 
tionary and disturbing element wherever it comes, and the 
promise seems to linger. Yes, because He is first of all King 
of righteousness, and must destroy the evil before He can 
manifest Himself as King of peace. Christians are called to 
peace, but they are called to fight for peace, and to win it by - 
their swords. To-day the task is conflict, and for to-morrow 
the assurance is victory and repose. 

IV. See in this order the prophecy of the end. The true 
Salem, the city of peace, is not here. The King Who Himself 
is righteousness is the King whose city is peace. And that city 


will come. 
The Freeman, June 8th. 


Caleb—a Green Old Age. Josh. xiv. 6:“ Then Caleb... 
said unto him (Joshua), Thou knowest the thing that the Lord 
said unto Moses the man of God concerning me and thee in 
Kadesh-barnea.” 

Five and forty years had passed since the Lord had “ said 
this thing.” It was the promise to these two, now old men, 
of the prolongation of their lives, and to Caleb of his inherit- 
ance in the land. It isa picture of an ideal old age, showing 
in an actual instance how happy, vigorous, full of buoyant 
energy and undiminished appetite for enterprise a devout old 
age may be. 

I. A life all built upon God’s promises. Five times in the 
course of his short plea with Joshua does he use the expres- 
sion “‘the Lord spake.” This is the first characteristic of a life 
built upon the promise of God, that it lays its hand upon the 
promise, “God so loved the world that He,” etc., and claims it 
all for its own. Notice how for these forty-five years Caleb 
had hid the word in his heart and lived upon jt. The weary 
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days dwindle into a point when they are looked at with the 
eye that has been accustomed to gaze on the solemn eternities 
of a promising and faithful God. Note how Caleb’s life was 
nourished by instalments of fulfilment all along the road. The 
daily fulfilment of the one promise of prolonged days fed the 
fire of his faith in the other. The life that is built upon faith 
like Caleb’s is one of hopefulness till the very end. The hopes 
of age are few and tremulous, When the feast is over and 
the appetite is dulled there is little more to be done, but to 
shove back our chairs and go away. But God keeps the good 
wine until the last. 

Il. Here is a life that bears to be looked back at. Many a 
man looking back upon his life can only see such a sight as 
Abraham did on that morning when he looked down on the 
plain of Sodom, and “‘Lo! the smoke of the land went up as 
the smoke of a furnace.” Poor, brilliant, vicious Robert Burns 
before he was forty had burnt out all the brightness of his 
life, and had to say 


“T backward cast mine eye 
On prospects drear.” 


Ill. Here is a life which has discovered the secret of per- 
petual youth. The fountain of perpetual youth is no fable, and 
it rises where the prophet saw the stream coming from, 
beneath the threshold of the temple door. 

IV. A beautiful example of a life which is ready to the last 
for danger and enterprise. Danger is an attraction to the 
generous mind, “It may be that the Lord will be with me, 
then I shall be able to drive them out.” Thank God that spirit 
is not dead yet. If one man falls on the Congo, two are ready to 
step into his place. It is the true spirit of the Christian soldier. 

The Freeman, June 15th. 


The New Name. Rev. ii. 17: “ To him that overcometh 
will I give a new name,.. . which no man knoweth saving he 


that receiveth it.” 
The series of sevenfold promises attached to these letters 
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to the Asiatic churches presents us with a sevenfold aspect of 
future blessedness. There may be traced in them many in- 
teresting links of connection and sequence, as well as in 
general a correspondence between them and the trials or 
graces of the church addressed. The little community at 
Pergamos is here praised because it held fast Christ’s name, 
and so there is promised to it a new name as its very own. 

I, Consider the large hopes which gather round this promise 
ofa “new name.” Abraham and Jacob received new names 
from God. In the sad latter days of the Jewish monarchy its 
kings, being deposed by barbarian and pagan conquerors, were 
reinstated, with new names imposed on them by their victors. 
In all these cases the imposition of the new name implies 
authority and ownership on the part of the giver, and generally 
a relationship to the giver, with new offices, functions, and 
powers on the part of the receiver. And so when Christ 
declares that He will rename the conqueror He asserts His 
own authority over him, and gives a promise of new functions 
committed to the conqueror. (1) The ‘new name” means 
new vision. When the stained glass of life is shattered the 
white light of eternity will pour in. By reason of the encom- 
passing flesh, we see but a reflection of the light. (2) The 
“new name” means new activities. The strengths that have 
been slowly matured here, and the faculties which have been 
patiently polished and brought to an edge shall find their true 
sphere in work, of sorts unknown, to which perhaps the con- 
ditions of space that now hamper us shall be no impediment. 
(3) The “new name” means new purity. There are two 
words very characteristic of this Book of the Apocalypse—the 
word “‘new” and the word “white.” Here, at the best, our 
whiteness is but blackness washed and on the way to be 
cleansed. (4) The “new name” means new joys. Here we 
know joy and sorrow as a double star, one bright and the 
other dark, which revolve round one centre and with terrible 
swiftness take each other’s places. There our gladnesses are 
sealed with the solemn seal of perpetuity. 
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II. Look at the connection between Christ’s “new name” 
and ours. It is the manifestation of the revealed character of 
Jesus in new beauty, It is the manifestation of His ownership 
of His servants by their transformation into His likeness, 
which transformation is the consequence of their new vision 
of Him. 

Ill. The blessed secret of this new name. “No man 
knoweth it save he that receiveth it,” There is only one way 
of knowing the highest things in human experience, and that 
is by possessing them (love, sorrow). When we go one inch 
beyond the utterances of Him that does know, then we get 
into dreams and errors. Each eye shall see its own rainbow: 
as we stand about the Christ we shall divinely manifest His 
one glory, one after this manner and another after that. 

IV. The giving of the “new name” to the victor. The 
conditions are “to him that overcometh,” and only to him 
“will I give.” 

The Freeman, June 22nd. 


REVS ©... SPURGEON. 


Nathaniel; or, the Ready Believer and His Reward. 
John i. 50: “ Jesus answered and said unto him, Because I said 
unto thee, I saw thee under the fig tree, believest thou? Thou 
shalt see greater things than these.” 

Nathaniel was by nature a man free from cunning and 
deceit. We have some such men about us still, speech is not 
‘to them the medium for concealing their thoughts. They are 
Israelites indeed, in whom is no guile. 

I. First, here is one who believed readily. The first time 
he saw the Saviour he was converted to the faith. Why was 
he so soon brought to discipleship ? (1) Because he was such 
a true ‘man himself that the element of suspicion was not in 
his character. Persons who are remarkably suspicious and 
constantly incredulous, are seldom very truthful themselves, 
Their difficulty in believing others arises from the fact that 
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they measure other people’s corn with their own bushel. 
(2) This rapid believer in the Lord had doubtless been seek- 
ing guidance beforehand, and that guidance he had honestly 
followed. He was concerned about divine things, and in 
thorough earnest to know the truth in reference to them. 
(3) He was satisfied with one piece of clear evidence. When 
Jesus, with a peculiar look, said, “‘I saw thee under the fig 
tree,” Nathaniel also saw Him that spake to him. ‘Thou art 
the Son of God; Thou art the King of Israel.” One argument, 
if it is sound, is enough. Rather trust to one solid link than 
trust to a chain of twenty worn and rusted links. (4) Notice 
that though Nathaniel believed on one bit of evidence yet his 
faith went a long way. He said, “ Thou art the Son of God;” 
and he added, “ Thou art the King.” He owned Him as God, 
and he magnified Him as King. Do not suppose that the 
faith which is quickly born is therefore weakly. 

IJ. Here is one who was highly commended. The Lord 
Jesus owned His faith to be true faith, and more He com- 
mended it as rarely excellent. He spoke as if He were 
astonished. “ Because I said, I saw thee under the fig tree, 
believest thou?” as much as to say, “Many see Me work 
miracles and do not believe ; dost thou believe so soon ?” 
Our Lord was so pleased with this ready faith that He made 
a promise to Nathaniel. ‘Thou shalt see greater things than 
these.’ He had the eyes that are fit to see great sights. You 
that readily believe in Christ are the men to whom Christ will 
make known His secrets. Those of you who are ‘fools and 
slow of heart to believe” must mend your manners, or the 
Holy Spirit will never lead you into the mysteries of the 
kingdom. 

Ill. Here is a man who might possibly be troubled with a 
peculiar temptation. The tempter whispers, ‘ You areseasily 
converted ; there was no deep work in your soul. You came 
to Jesus one sunshiny day, and you will go away from Him 
one dark day.” (1) Those of you who came to Christ under 
the awful amount of conviction and despondency may have 
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had some other trouble at the same time, as well as the con- 
science trouble. Discern carefully between spiritual trouble 
and temporal trouble. (2) You may have been worried with 
doubts by Satan. (3) Those difficulties in your coming to 
Christ were caused perhaps by your melancholy temperament. 
We are all a little “touched” by that black hand which sin 
stretched out when it shook our universal manhood in all its 
faculties. Some are touched with melancholy from their birth. 
(4) Ignorance troubles many seekers. Many a man who is 
wounded in battle is soon restored, because the surgeon takes 
him in hand as soon as the bullet lays him low; whereas the 
wound of another who has to lie and bleed for hours will 
prove far more serious. Many have not the helps you have. 
(5) The Lord may deal roughly with you because He means 
to qualify you for comforting despairing souls. He chastens 
His servants because He means to make Barnabases of them, 
that they may be sons of consolation to souls in distress. 
Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, No. 2,021. 


RIGHT REV. He B. WHIPPLE, .D.D:, BISHOP OF 
MINNESOTA. 


‘* How can these things be ?’’—John iii. 9: “ Micodemus 
answered and said unto Him, How can these things be?” 

This thoughtful scholar asked our Lord about His kingdom, 
He asked first as to his duty. This our Lord answered so 
-plainly that it has been a law of the Christian Church eighteen 
hundred years. The second as to mystery. This our Lord 
did not answer; it belonged to the government of God. In 
this there is a lesson for a day of doubt and unbelief. There 
are some truths about which all can agree. We shall agree 
that life can only come from life. There can be no design 
without a designer, no law without a law-giver, no creation 
without acreator. There is no conflict between science and 
faith. The deepest faith is in harmony with scientific truth. 
A piece of coal tells you of the mine from which it was taken ; 
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is it not equally true that finite wisdom, power, and love is the 
indubitable proof that there is infinite wisdom, power, and 
love ? God must be. 

The next thing is to reach out hands for help, It is not 
possible to conceive of a God who can feel one throb of pity 
for His creatures unless He manifest that pity by providing 
help. The Incarnation is the simple outcome of the possibility 
that God can love. The Gospel shows us a real hand to grasp, 
a real Saviour to pity, and a real God to save. One ship- 
wrecked soul saved by the grace, and help, and strength which 
comes from Jesus, is a witness for the Divinity of the Gospel 
which none ought to doubt. I stood one day by the death-bed 
of an Indian chief. When we first met he was a savage 
warrior. The religion of Christ had changed the lineaments 
of his face. He looked up, and said, ‘My father, the Great 
Spirit has called me to go on the last journey. I am not 
afraid to go; for Jesus, Who has walked in this trail, is going 
with me, and I shall not be lonesome on the road.” This 
Gospel is the same for all men, if it reaches their hearts. 

Unbelief answers no questions; it puts out our eyes, and 
leaves us blind, sightless, and in the dark. It is too late, 
thank God, to deny the religion of Christ ; our safety in these 
troublous times is in hearty believing work. These are no 
times to wrangle over the mint and anise of our human 
opinions, or to discuss the shape and colour of our uniforms. 
It is a time for deep brotherly sympathy, for warm hearts and 
outstretched hands. The happiest life God ever gave to man 
is to bear the weight of His love. The deepest joy of which 
humanity is capable is to give itself for others. 


Cambridge Review, June 7th. 


RIGHT REV. ROBERT MACHRAY, BISHOP OF 
RUPERT’S LAND, 
Light. Ps. xxxvi.g: “Jn Thy Light shall we see light.” 
It is universally admitted that there is need of light, Life 
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is full of mysteries as regards our being, our spiritual condition, 
and our future. The most spiritually enlightened yet only see 
things through a glass darkly. The capacity we have for 
understanding the things of God is clouded by the heritage of 
sin. Men have intensified their darkness by their errors in 
search of light. How did sin enter our world? The tempter 
professed that the eating of the forbidden fruit would lead to 
a great enlightenment. 

Two causes have ever been leading men away from the true 
light : with some an inquiry after truth, not looking to God for 
light, ignoring God’s truth as revealed ; with others, unright- 
eousness of life which cannot bear God’s light, and turns away 
from it. ‘ 

Let us not imagine that there is but little risk of being 
deceived in spiritual things when there is great enlightenment 
in other directions, The grossest spiritual darkness is com- 
patible with the greatest mental activity, and with much social 
refinement. 

Admitting the mysteries about us, realising the risk of error, 
how are we to be guided into the way of truth? Our hope 
must lie in the fulfilment to us of the text, “In Thy light shall 
we see light.” We find these words preceded by, ‘ With 
Thee is the fountain of fe.” St. Augustine asks, “ What is 
the fountain of life but Christ?” and he adds, “ He Who is 
the Fountain is the Light.” The two ideas, life and light, both 
find their fullest meaning in Christ. As gifts from Him and 
through Him, we cannot separate them. The Light by which 
we shall be guided then is Christ, and living-fellowship with 
God in Christ is the medium for the reception and enjoyment 
of spiritual light. Let us bring ourselves daily to the living 
Word of God with prayer for the teaching of the Holy Spirit ; 
then we shall have revealed to us the Light of the World, and 
in His light we shall see lght. 

Cambridge Review, June 21st, 
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REV. PROFESSOR LINDSAY (GLASGOW). 


The Lord of Life. Luke vii. 11—18: “ And it came to 
pass the day after, that He went into a city called Nain,” etc. 

The outer setting of this narrative gives us two crowds, and 
their meeting together, and what followed their meeting. 
(Ver. rr) “And many of the disciples went with Him, and 
much people ;” (ver. 12) “And much people of the city was 
with her.” Two crowds! what made the one crowd was that 
in the middle was Jesus of Nazareth, the Light and the Life of 
the world ; and what made the other crowd was that in the 
middle of it was a dead man. These two crowds met at 
Nain’s gate, and life and death for the moment struggled for 
the mastery, and life won. 

I. Look at the two crowds. Our Lord had been in Caper- 
naum, and now He has almost walked the twenty miles to 
Nain, and tired and travel-stained doubtless they come down 
Tabor’s height, across the narrow valley, with the white 
houses of Nain in view, and further up on the hillsides the 
black spots which held the sepulchres where the townsmen 
buried their dead. Death meets the disciples, and death in its 
hardest, cruellest form. Ifa poet of any land or time wishes 
to paint misery and hopelessness in life, he places on his 
canvas a widow who has just lost her only son. 

Il. The meeting. Notice two things. (1) The pity which 
wells forth from Jesus—pity of sight, pity of speech, pity of 
touch, a whole body of pity, which I think is deeper than a 
whole soul of pity. (2) Notice the power welling forth from 
Jesus—the power coming out of the pity. What is that but 
the Gospel of our salvation, pardon, life from death springing 
out of power which rests on pity, pity which makes itself flesh 
of the flesh, being of the being, part of the sorrow and the pain 
that it comes to relieve. ‘One touch of pity makes the whole 
world kin.” Thank God! that sympathy is the most natural 
thing belonging to our human race. I do not say we can 
explain that sweet, painful mystery of nature, but there it is 
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—that we bear each other’s sorrows, and help to take them 
away in so bearing. 

What is atonement ? What is it but this human, natural 
fact of sympathy taken up into God, transformed in the very 
being of Godhead, and so made Divine ? 

Here we have the picture of the Saviour. The Lord saved 
society by healing, by sympathy, by the power that sympathy 
brings forth. We who are Christians are set here to live a 
Christ-like life, and every day calls are made for our pity, for 
such small power coming out of sympathy as we can give. 

The Christian World Pulpit, Jane 13th. 


RIGHT REV. W. ALEXANDER, D.D., BISHOP OF 
DERRY. 


Our Lord’s Thirst. John xix. 28—29: ‘ After this, 
Jesus knowing that all things were now accomplished, that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled saith, I thirst.” 

Those who have themselves been seriously sick or those 
who have nursed such, know how much and how necessarily 
the patient is and must be self-absorbed. This absorption in 
self is of course a proof of human weakness, 

Of the seven last words of our dying Lord, bodily pain has 
but one—the fifth word ‘‘I thirst.” What does it teach us ? 

I. It shows the reality of the bodily pain of the blessed 

-Lord. Ancient religious feeling appears to have held that as 
no sorrow was ever like that sorrow, so no suffering was 
ever like that suffering. Modern religious spirituality seems 
to wish to minimise the physical suffering of the Lord on the 
Cross. The dying Lord does not dwell upon His sufferings 
at length ; just one word drops from those white lips of His, 
“TU thirst.” 

II. It indicates to us that a crisis has been reached in the 
history of our Lord’s passion. In the twenty-eighth verse, the 
brightness of the victory begins, “ Knowing that all things were 
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accomplished.” A great German Protestant writer, speaking 
of this fifth word, has likened Him to some hero who feels no 
exhaustion during the excitement of battle, until the smoke 
begins to drift away from the lines, and the roll of cannon 
shot is exchanged for a straggling fire—then only he begins to 
think of his bodily needs, and he goes into his tent and calls 
for drink. 

The text shows us the sacredness of the Old Testament. 
“That the Scripture might be fulfilled.” 

III. It gives us a revelation of our Lord’s character. How 
truly and how beautifully human He is! The Buddhist 
under the burning sun has hung without one exclamation, 
without one appeal for help from his dreadful suffering! 
Between him and the Lamb of God there is all the difference 
between free self-sacrifice and crazy suicide. 

There is more still inthis word. The work is all but over. 
The breath of reconciliation between God and man is blowing 
across the earth, The text is the signal of a forgiving love. 
It is also an appeal based upon our Lord’s belief in the 
humanity of man. He had an undying faith in the undying 
germs of that which is better in man, and with this belief He 
inspired His Church. 

Note these words appear to have produced immediate 
effect. ‘One ran and filled a sponge.” If there was some 
mocking, there was an undertone of pity abroad. St. John’s 
account seems to show us that more than one took part in this 
act of mercy to the Lord. “They filled a sponge.” May we 
not well suppose that these soldiers were the first-fruits of this 
appeal? Its result was the finer feeling, the readier sympathy, 
the instinctive tenderness, Here was the first tiny ripple of 
that great tide of helpfulness, of Christian sympathy, which 
is now coming in full and big upon the shores of every land 
in Christendom. As long as Christ crucified is worshipped by 
the sons of men, so long the helpless and sick shall be cared 
for, because in them we see and hear the Crucified Himself, 
The appeal of Christ is heard in the appeal of His poor, as we 
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listen to the voices of the victims of fever, of consumption— 
voices harsh, sobbing, unmelodious, there comes to us a voice, 
soft, tender, pathetic, the voice of Christ who says, “I thirst, 
I thirst.” A holy man of old said in three untranslatable words, 
“ Sitit sitiri Deus ”—“ Our God thirsteth to be thirsted after.” 
Those words are for us. 

The British Weekly Pulpit, June 29th. 


REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F:R.S. 


Christianity Triumphant. Isa. liv. 2, 3: “ Enlarge the 
place of thy tent, and let them stretch forth the curtains of thine 
habitations ; spare not, lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy 
stakes ; for thou shalt break forth on the right hand and on the 
left.” 

Think of those two miracles, Christianity and Christendom. 
Christianity, the sole faith which for millenniums amongst the 
most diverse races has abundantly satisfied every complication 
of human needs, which is at this moment the vivid, inspiring 
force of all that the world has best of beauty, and tenderness, 
and moral strength ; Christianzty, the faith in Him Who was 
crucified, which began two thousand years ago in the stable 
manger of a wretched inn—could there be any mightier proof 
of the supernatural, any clearer manifestation of the hand of 
God in the history of the world ? 

Christendom! Think of it, and of the vast work done in our 
own Anglican since thirteen centuries ago the humble pro- 
cession of St. Augustine and his thirty monks advanced with a 
silver cross and chanted litanies before King Ethelbert. In 
ten thousand directions has the darkness of heathendom been 
pierced through and through with the radiant arrows of the 
dawn. Perish the hand which would circumscribe by one 
hair’s breadth the limits or the definition of the Church of 
Christ. I, for one, refuse to flatter the priestly pride 
which would sectarianise the catholicity of the Church of 
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Christ. I say with Whitefield, “Do they profess repentance 
towards God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ? If so, they 
are my brethren.” It is Christ only, and the innocence which 
shines in the lives of them that truly believe in Him, which 
has been the strength of Christianity. The Church has won 
her splendid victories, ‘(not by might nor by power, but by 
My spirit.” Philosophy has done its worst from the days of 
Celsus to the days of Schopenhauer. Evil has shot her arrows, 
and yet Christians have multiplied by millions. From no 
armies which the world can raise against her has Christianity 
anything to fear. The Church has far more to fear now from 
her own narrowness, her superstition, her heresies, and her 
idolatries. These result from the strange fallacies of the 
human heart and the inconsistencies of many who are called her 
sons. Who is the best and dearest friend and son and servant 
of the Church? Read all Scripture, and tell me whether it be 
not he that hath clean hands and a pure heart. These are the 
true churchmen ; these are they whom parties may hate, but 
whom Christ shall own. To such as these the Church of 
England shall owe her strength, and shall go forth conquering 
and to conquer; she shall indeed “enlarge the place of her 
tent, and stretch forth,” etc. 


Christian World Pulpit, July 4th. 


REV. WILLIAM TAYLOR, D.D. (New York). 


God’s Estimate of Christian Works. * Rev. ii. 13: 
“T know thy works, where thou dwellest, even where Satan’s 
seat ts.” 

Pergamos, or Pergamum, the seat of government for the 
Roman prince of Asia Propria, was situated in Asia Minor, 
some three miles north of the River Caicus, and about twenty 
miles from the sea. 

In this seat of Roman power, this centre of Greek culture 
and idolatry, this cathedral city of paganism, as one has called 
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it, a Christian Church had come into existence. We know 
nothing of its early history. We cannot tell by whom it was 
planted. All our information regarding it is derived from this 
epistle to its members; but from that we may glean the 
following particulars—viz., that it had been blessed at first 
with considerable prosperity ; that after a time it had been 
assailed by fierce persecution, and had given the name of 
Antipas to the roll of the noble army of martyrs; and that, 
after having successfully resisted the intolerance of oppression, 
it Was now in danger of being corrupted by the insidious 
influence of the fashions and pleasures of the city, so that its 
members needed to be warned against yielding to its allure- 
ments, 

I. It is possible to be a Christian anywhere. Pergamos 
was the place where Satan’s throne was; and yet even in that 
day there was a Church, concerning many of whose members 
the Lord could say that they had held fast His name and had 
not denied His faith. Christianity is not a thing of locality, 
but of character. Christianity can live wherever a man can 
live, for it is a thing of personal character, and as that is a 
matter of choice, and as a man is always what he chooses to 
be, he may be a Christian if he chooses in any circumstances 
or in any place. Christianity consists in the loyalty of the 
heart and the allegiance of the life to Christ, and these may be 
maintained anywhere. And what is true of places is equally 
so of occupations. Character may take some of its colouring 
from circumstances, but it is itself independent of them ; for it 
- is the choice of the personal will by which a man is enabled 
to breast circumstances, and make them subservient to his 
own great life-purposes. If that be so; if it be true thata 
man may be a Christian anywhere, we must not be prejudiced 
against a man because of the locality in which we find him. 

II. We ought not to excuse ourselves for our lack of Chris- 
tianity by pleading the force of circumstances, or the nature of 
our business, or the character of the place in which we live. 
If you will take any man in the act of sin it is almost certain 
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that he will try to excuse himself by alleging that in the 
circumstances he could not help himself. But even as he 
speaks he is conscious that he is deceiving himself, for if he 
could not help himself he did no sin, and it is the conscious- 
ness that he could have helped himself that makes him so 
eager to offer an excuse. He who pleads his situation for 
declining to become a Christian would not be a Christian even 
if it were different ; for Christianity is a thing of the heart and 
life, not of external circumstances, and where that life is it 
will breast circumstances and mould them to its purposes. 

III. It is harder to be a Christian in some places than in 
others. We have seen that one may be a Christian anywhere, 
but in our insistence on that undeniable truth we must not 
allow ourselves to forget that some places and circumstances 
are more favourable for the development of Christian character 
than others. 

IV. The harder the place in which we are we should be 
the more earnest, by prayer and watchfulness, to maintain our 
Christianity. It is not always that in which there is the 
greatest external resistance to Christianity. That may be 
slightly difficult to breast, but all history shows, and each 
man’s individual experience proves, that the greatest danger to 
the Christian is not in that which openly assails him. The 
world’s attentions are more deadly to the Christian than its 
antagonisms, and it is against these that we must be especially 
on our guard, Is there any danger of this in the day in which 
we live? In the recoil against that which is called Puritanism, 
have we not gone to the opposite extreme by seeking to 
propitiate the world by doing everything in our power to 
please it? The Church can keep its aggressive force only by 
keeping itself unspotted from the world. One word more, 
the greater the difficulty which we overcome in the main- 
tenance of our Christianity, the nobler will be our reward. 


I. Sermons. 


—- 7—_—— 


THE EARNEST EXPECTATION OF THE 
CREATURE, 


BY THE MOST REV. W. THOMSON, D.D., ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


“*For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth forthe manifestation 
of the sons of God.’”’—Rom. viii. 19. 


Tue Apostle in these grand chapters realises the coming 
of Christ as a power in the world. Christianity is not, 
with the Apostle, a saving truth, but a saving power, 
which Christ has brought into the world. Law and peace 
have come through Him, and the quickening of the mortal 
body through the indwelling Spirit. Sin is subdued, and 
men are made “children of God: and if children, then heirs ; 
heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ” (viii. 16, 17). 
But it is impossible for him not to contrast this ideal of 
freedom with the continuing sufferings of the present time. 
The creation is still waiting for a‘redemption, of which 
man shall be, in a measure, the instrument. The present 
suffering may well be borne, through the strength of the 
hope that is before us. Rising to a sublimer height of 
diction, the Apostle exclaims that “the earnest expectation 
of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of 
God” (viii. 19). The Greek word used is a picture in 
itself. It is the expectation of a man with head erect, 
looking out afar towards the source from which the 
succour is to come, It presents to the eye the waiting 
VO x. 9 
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of all creatures for the manifestation or further work of 
the children of God; groaning meanwhile and travailing 
in pain. We ourselves who have received the Spirit 
groan with the pain of waiting for the complete redemp- 
tion in us. We are saved, indeed, in the way of hope 
(viii. 24) for the complete fulfilment. We pray for it, 
but we know not what to pray for as we ought, blindly 
stretching forwards towards complete redemption. Thus 
in the time of St. Paul the creation stood in expectation 
with head erect, with far-off look waiting for the dawn of 
that day which should make her deliverance through Christ 
complete. St. Paul knew not what would follow : that after 
eighteen centuries the expectant creation should still so 
stand, waiting for deliverance. Still the world is full of 
misery ; still it waits for redemption: it is as far off from 
peace as ever. Strife and struggle, pain and death, are 
inscribed upon the world’s foundation stones. They are 
older than the fall of man. Long before man lived to be 
tempted and to fall we find their history in the stone book 
of creation. The creation was made subject to vanity ; 
that is, to constant change. But He who so made it 
knew the issue. He subjected the same in hope. Only 
in the way of hope can we yet understand the great story 
of the Creation. 

We have waited nearly two thousand years, and the 
language held by those who have lost faith is that they 
can wait no more; that the power of Christ is no more 
seen. ‘‘ When the Hebrews,” says one of these hopeless 
writers, ‘‘were on their way to the Promised Land they 
perceived that God was with them. God had spoken and 
said, ‘It lies before you;’ and by night a cloud of fire 
kindled and marched in their van. Now the celestial light 
is extinct. We are not quite sure that we have God 
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over our heads. We possess no other light but our 
understanding, and with this glimmering guidance we must 
direct ourselves through the night. Oh-that we could 
still be sure that there was a promised land! that others 
besides us would reach it; that this desert would end in 
something. This certainty is taken from us, and yet we 
advance continually, pushed forward by an indefatigable 
hope” (Guyan, Jrreligion de 1 Avenir, p. 337). Beyond 
doubt, if the power of the Lord is gone, all is gone. He 
‘is not a doctrine, but a power. Surrounded by the 
sick and maimed, He heals them. When He speaks of 
the Divine law He does not fear to complete and enlarge 
it. What is the power which enables men to live no 
longer to themselves? “The love of Christ constraineth 
us,” replies St. Paul; and the word ‘‘constraineth” 
denotes a real compelling. If it were indeed true that 
the power had spent itself, that Christianity, like the 
moon among planets, were a spent region, airless, water- 
less, lifeless, we should seek perforce another guide. 
But is it so? Gathered here from all corners of the 
earth, we ought to be able to find an answer. Has 
material civilisation’ supplanted faith? Let brothers 
answer from Australia and New Zealand. They are 
colonies of yesterday ; their first years were, as always, 
a struggle for bread. At first they gave refuge to our 
criminal class. They did not start with all the apparatus 
of a traditional religion. Now all are the scene of 
flourishing Churches. A Christian zeal more fruitful, in 
reference to population, by far than our own has grown 
up on the soil. The feeling that civilisation is in itself 
sufficient for human progress without religion finds no 
countenance from this Jast chapter of the world’s history. 
The complaint now is not that the voice of religion is not 
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heard, but rather that the voices of jarring creeds are 
too many. The air is torn with the jangling bells of 
many churches. 

Apply what test you will—the test of numbers, of 
holy works, of saintly souls—Christian progress is 
advancing, not receding. Missions have done more in 
this century than ever before. In a word, that thought 
which underlies St. Paul’s account—namely, that creation 
stood waiting for its own final redemption, of which man 
should be the instrument—need not be abandoned now, 
on the ground that man no longer shares the Divine 
strength, 

Is it, then, true that the power of man is or ever 
can be able to work out, by Divine aid, the redemption 
of creation? Two lines of conquest over the powers of 
darkness go on together: the one overcoming physical 
obstacles, and the other spiritual. The physical process 
moves at an increasing rate. It began far back in 
history, and depends on the mental energies of man. 
Even the Syrian desert is not mere sand and rock, 
but consists of excellent soil—desert only by reason of 
man’s neglect. The barren sides of Lebanon have once 
had beautiful terraces in high cultivation. The terraces 
remain, but the culture has ceased with man’s apathy 
or relapse towards barbarism. In all civilised countries 
the soil is useful exactly in the degree in which man’s 
energy defends it from returning to wildness. Modern 
discoveries have in two ways lengthened life—by pre- 
serving health on one side, and by crowding into a 
given time far more achievement. All these conquests 
are gifts of God to man, and obtained through man. 
They are poured out profusely, and at the same time 
they are educating the race that discovers them into 
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higher skill, and the race which produces more Newtons 
and Watts and Nasmyths, more Harveys and Pasteurs, 
will become the channel of a greater flood of beneficent 
inventions. 

The other road of progress is the spiritual. On that 
road the pace is slower, the results more unequal, and 
there are intervals of heart-breaking failure and retro- 
gression. And yet the gifts of God are great. They 
cannot be overlooked or denied, and they depend upon 
the action of man, on the vigour of his faith, on the 
completeness of his devotion. ‘ How shall they believe 
in Him of whom they have not heard, and how shall 
they hear without a preacher?” The Most High speaks 
no more to us in prophetic vision or by a voice from 
heaven. He inspires souls with the power of His spirit ; 
He accumulates, if I may say so, in the vessel of man 
the Divine electric fire through which spiritual work must 
be done. There is no other way in the present course 
of His working. If there are no men of faith, neither 
faith nor the fruits of faith can be upon the earth. 
When we are twitted with the languid life of the 
Christian Churches, as compared with the splendid 
activity and performance of science, the inference is not 
that there is no longer any guidance, for there is much; 
_but that men who profess to be Christian show a languid 
and intermittent life, a hypothetical belief, instead of the 
Apostle’s categorical conviction; a perpetual compromise 
with modern views; an eyesight made false and double 
by the endeavour to work for double ends. How shall 
such an engine accomplish a substantial share in the 
great reform and progress which it is at once the privi- 
lege and the duty of the Christian Church to carry on? 
The spiritual progress has never preserved in past cen- 
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turies a steady and equal pace. No period of twenty 
years has ever equalled the grand outpouring of life of 
the first twenty years after the Resurrection. But the 
law has always been the same. Churches have prospered 
when peopled by faithful men; they have languished or 
died when faith has languished and sin has paralysed 
the will. ‘The river of grace never runs dry, it is true; 
but it often changes its course to water new districts, 
and leaves in its old channel nothing but arid sands. 
Faith will never be extinct; but it is not tied to any 
of the places which it enlightens; it leaves behind it a 
frightful night to those who have despised the day, and 
it carries its rays to purer eyes.”—F¢nelon. 

Let this be the last word which we all carry away from 
this our conference. Christ is a power; a power of faith 
and love which wrought the salvation of the human race. 
He comes to us and imparts to us His nature. There is 
no other source of strength. And, on the other hand, a 
nature so united to the Lord cannot be hid, but must be 
strong and prevail; and a Church where such men are 
found must needs abound with the fruits of grace. To 
us, if the Apostle is right, the true progress of the world 
is committed, and the world is waiting even now for the 
manifestation of the sons of God. We turn from con- 
templating with pride the growth of Churches, the number 
of chief pastors added to our councils, the yearning after 
closer union one with another, to admit once more the fact 
that each of us stands, with regard to his fellows, quite 
alone, either gifted with the Spirit of Christ, and, if so, a 
storehouse of Divine power for good, or else having a 
name to live, whilst he has lost hold of the love of Christ ; 
and then nothing can proceed from him, in whom is neither 
savour, nor will, nor strength, 
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Now the sins and miseries which yet remain cannot be 
overcome by mere civilisation. The tools she can use suit 
not this work: the results she arrives at intensify the 
evils. Turn your thoughts to London or New York. 
Think of a single day in either city ; how human creatures 
groan and travail, knowing as yet no redemption by 
Divine or by any love from sin and sorrow. The night 
closes over the day of struggle, but rest comes not with 
the dark. Men watch round death-beds, and while they 
sorrow feel that death at least is rest. Houseless 
wanderers are fortunate who can sleep unobserved under 
a tree; some of them, I know it, have learned to sleep 
upon their feet, to whom the doorstep is forbidden, who 
are only allowed such sleep as can consist with moving on. 
The servants of pleasure are still astir, the pleasure that is 
made up of drink and shameless appetite, which must not 
be called brutal in justice to the brute, Under cover of 
night, loves that are worse than hatreds work themselves 
out. Between the loud roar of day and the dull throbbing 
of night there is a difference; but sin never ceases, 
Consider, too, the poverty as well as the sin: wealth was 
never greater ; poverty was never more stark and grinding. 
Westward there are streets and squares of palaces, charged 
to the full with every contrivance of luxury such as no 

medizeval queen could have dreamed of. Eastward there 
are dwellings far more numerous upon which none of 
those luxurious inventions have lighted. In many of 
them a few helpless women try to keep continuous the 
miserable meals which barely stave off starvation by the 
few daily pence which their work is judged to be worth. 
Our boasted progress has made both the wealth and the 
poverty. If the progress become more rapid, we do 
not see why the riches may not grow greater, and the 
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poverty more deadly. We compassionate the poor; we 
are indignant with those who stand next them and do not 
seem to help; we wax angry with what is called the 
“sweating system,” which, after all, is an attempt to 
brigade and organise in workshops a number of helpless 
creatures whose labour is so little worth that if it were not 
organised it would earn no wage at all. We have been 
considering, amongst other topics, the socialism which is 
now making itself felt in every country. Socialism is not 
so much a system or a discovery as an outcry of hungry 
despair. Its idea is that nothing can be worse than the 
present social state, and that any change, even through a 
universal conflagration of that system, must be an improve- 
ment, for what exists is evil beyond conception. Many of 
its remedies are childish and contradictory—a revival of old 
experiments that have failed: abolish heirship and suc- 
cession; organise workshops without the power to dismiss 
useless workers, and so on. Mere hunger lies at the root 
of socialism. 

The terrible element of this question is that our present 
progress aggravates both extremes, doubling the pile of 
the rich and halving the wages of an increasing number 
of the poor. ‘The quick progress of science does not help 
it. Against the slower progress of spiritual improvement 
it is the chief resisting element. You cannot always shut 
your eyes to this terrible problem of the poor. You may 
not fear that they will ever destroy society ; they are too 
weak and helpless for that; but still even the most flaccid 
conscience must be uneasy. We may sleep in our beds 
‘because starving hands can brandish no weapon and 
kindle no torch; but still our sleep cannot be so sound 
if we know that brothers and sisters are starving around 
us. Who has said—“ The murmurs of the poor are just. 
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Why this inequality of conditions? Formed as we all 
are out of the same dust, there is no way of justifying this 
except in saying that God has commended the poor to the 
rich, and has assigned them their maintenance out of their 
superfluity” ? It was not a Communist. The words are 
the words of Bossuet. 

Now I repeat that in these two fields social progress is 
well-nigh powerless, and certainly cannot hope to bring 
out a social system from them which shall be agreeable to 
the law of love. Competitive trade, brilliant inventions, 
the hope of profit, have made many rich; but in the 
nature of the case the great commercial machine stands 
sometimes still, and then the capital of the rich remains, 
but the labour which is the capital of the poor lies useless, 
and they starve. The power of Christ, on the other hand, 
which has wrought such wonders in the past, ennobling 
the family life, affirming the equal rights of all redeemed 
men, building the hospital, freeing the slave, organising 
the care of the poor, exists still ; and if it seems weaker it 
is owing to the weaker faith of His followers. Let us 
more actively affirm the doctrine of love to others; let us 
apply it to thoughtless marriages, to intemperance, to 
want of thrift—the chief causes of the helplessness of the 
people; let us speak of avarice as our Lord and His 
_ Apostles speak of it—as a deadly sin; let us explain the 
sinfulness of luxury ; let us charge wealth with its proper 
trusts, its Christian claims; let us remind Dives that it is 
a sin against Christ even to refuse to think of Lazarus at 
the gate,—and results as glorious will follow as those 
which attended the march of the Saviour in earlier times. 
Are there not facts to prove it? The great increase of 
expenditure on Missions during this century; the splendid 
examples of individual philanthropy,—all these teach us 
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that at this moment we have not reached the summit of 
human endeavour, but only the first ridge, from which 
we can see, not the downward slope, but Alps rising 
behind Alps, which we may not pronounce unattainable 
till we have tried them. Nor is our power over sin 
diminished. A hundred years ago men classed with 
miracles the conversion of a Magdalen. Now you may 
call it a miracle still; but it is part of the daily organised 
work of every complete Church, and is blessed with daily 
success. A century ago the criminal class was looked 
on as hopeless, and was only dealt with by the severest 
repression ; now the reformatory snatches in early boy- 
hood the predestined thief and social pest, and trains him 
to good, and loads his neck with the beneficent yoke of 
the moral law, which he will not wish to cast off. We do 
‘ not discuss it as a possibility; it is part of the Church’s 
constant work. Every Christian man is a storehouse of 
the power and will of Jesus Christ. 

If we have failed to make Christ’s purpose known and 
to manifest His love, we must bear our own sin, and 
confess it ; we must not say that the power of Christ has 
gone out of the world. It is not the men of high Christian 
endeavour who come before us whining that there is no 
guidance ; it is not the man of prayer who announces that 
he has tried to find Christ in prayer, and failed to find 
Him. No! belief strengthens belief; fresh talents are 
added where talents are. The complaints that religion is 
exhausted come from those who have not striven to shape 
their life according to the truth they knew. Weak, per- 
plexed, exhausted, they are ready to become the prey of 
the first who shall say, ‘The world is dark and lost ; 
evil has conquered ; God we cannot know!” The power 
of Christ manifested in believers has conquered unbelief, 
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has won over souls, in every age, in every country, against 
every hindrance. Christianity once consisted of five dis- 
ciples that followed Christ ; it has grown to a countless 
multitude. The work has been done between these two 
points by believing men. On the last night of our Lord’s 
ministry all the disciples “ forsook Him and fled.” That 
is put before us not without intention as the result of His 
personal teaching, to show that the multitudes whom no 
man can number have been the fruits of Apostles and 
messengers and believers in whom the power of Christ 
was. 

Go forth, brethren, beloved, to your glorious work 
amongst the nations of the earth. You will leave behind 
you kindly memories for those who have listened to your 
loving counsels: go forth, and tell every believer that the 
power of Christ is his, if he will use it. We may say 
nay ! we are bound to say, “ Who is sufficient for these 
things?” We are not permitted to say that the work 
against sin and misery can no longer go on, for that is the 
work of God and Christ. Go forth, and when social 
progress makes its claim for great things done, admit the 
claim, but claim at the same time to be workers in another 
field of progress, by the spiritual power of Christ. The 
creation (to recall the Apostle’s image) stands with head 
erect in expectation of deliverance from afar; and many 
a heart will fail before that deliverance come, and many a 
weak faith will wither; many a sufferer will cry, ‘How 
long?” many will ask, “Art Thou He that should come ?” 
With head erect, looking afar towards the growing dawn, 
we will stand in patient expectation. ‘‘ Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life,” 
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CHRIST AND THE BODY. 


BY THE: REV. F. PAGET,. D.D. 
“Glorify God in your body.”—1 Cor. vi. 20. 


In this brief command St. Paul sums up the practical 
outcome of the argument with which he has been occupied. 
These few words will stick in men’s memories ; they may tell 
on thought and action at innumerable points; they fix the 
true aim in a task that has got miserably tangled and 
perplexed. And so St. Paul ends with them this division 
of his letter; for it seems evident that the words which 
follow them in our version did not form part of the original 
text. 

I. “Glorify God in your body.” ‘The demand is closely 
linked with the thoughts of the foregoing verses; and 
though it clearly reaches far beyond the subject with 
which they are especially concerned, it is in them that we 
must learn the depth and intensity of its meaning. For it 
is the positive rule involved in those great truths with 
which St. Paul has been meeting the sophistry used by 
some to palliate a most degrading sin. It is not necessary 
for us to examine in detail their arguments, or their bold 
misuse of St. Paul’s own language. It is enough, at 
present, to follow him as he drags to light the fundamental 
and fatal error of their position. That error was a 
shamefully inadequate idea of the human body; of its 
meaning, and purpose, and capacity. Men who talked as 
they did, must, plainly and avowedly, be thinking of the 
body as incapable of anything above the level, or beyond 
the limits, of this world: as adapted to find its full 
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occupation and satisfaction among the things of sense: as 
having neither use, nor hope, nor fellowship in any higher 
life: as sensitive to no transforming power from above. 
In their estimate the body itself was of no more 
importance than its transient desires and processes of 
nourishment during this short stage in its development. 
They thought that its career lay wholly between birth 
and death; and that the only forces to which it could 
answer were the ordinary conditions of animal existence : 
and, with the ruinous confidence of moral short- 
sightedness, they made up a corresponding theory as 
to its proper treatment and occupation. The beginning 
and the end of the body, they said, all its life and use and 
receptivity, is here, is sensuous: and so they saw nothing 
terrible in taking it and imprisoning it here; in sur- 
rendering it wholly to earthliness; in shutting out all 
voices and all light that might have reached it from above, 
and deeming that in silence and in darkness it might find 
the fulfilment of its purpose; since it was only meant to 
grovel and enjoy itself, after the fashion of its kindred, 
with the beasts that perish. So they seemed to think 
who, in the congenial air of Corinth, were constructing 
a system of Christian Ethics, in which sins of impurity 
should be treated as matters of indifference. And it is 
against the hopeless and fatal tyranny of such insolent 
ignorance that St. Paul displays the truth, in all its 
liberating strength; the truth which determines the 
bearing of Christianity on the life of the body. There 
are, indeed, more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in that philosophy of complacent self-degrading. 
“The body is not for fornication, but for the Lord, and 
the Lerd for the body.” Decisively, abruptly, universally, 
all is changed when that is seen. No contrast could be 
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more absolute or more transforming. At once the full 
light of Easter flashes out upon the gross darkness of the 
guilty conscience, blinded and stupefied by the lie that it 
has begun to love. ‘The body is for the Lord, and the 
Lord for the body :” in the risen humanity of the Incarnate 
Son, complete and spiritual, is revealed its ultimate pur- 
pose. Through whatever processes of preparation and 
development it has reached its present condition, yet 
greater changes lie before it: the meaning of its union 
with a living Spirit, a Spirit that can know God, is not 
yet disclosed. ‘For Christ will change the body of our 
humiliation so that it shall be conformable to the Body of 
His Glory.” Not, then, for a mere transient purpose of 
discipline or probation, and far less for a ministry of 
sensual gratification, do we find ourselves in this world so 
mysteriously, so inextricably, united with a material frame : 
there is a deep and wonderful prophecy in that inscrutable 
interaction of soul and body which may sometimes startle, 
or bewilder, or distress us: it hints at the hope of the 
body, the opportunity of the soul; it means that the body 
also is accessible to the Divine life—that there are avenues 
by which the power of the Resurrection can invade it— 
that it is capable of a transfiguration—that for it, too, the 
Lord from heaven is a quickening Spirit. And on that 
belief rests first of all an astounding hope. For, as St. 
Paul continues, “God hath both raised up the Lord, and 
will also raise up us by His own power.” The Holy 
Sepulchre was empty upon Easter day : the Body which the 
Word of God had taken in the Virgin’s womb had passed on 
into a new sphere and manner of being; through suffering 
and death it had been brought to perfection ; by a change 
which could not be otherwise than inscrutable to us, it 
had become a spiritual Body, wholly penetrated and trans- 
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formed by the unhindered Glory of God. And thus, in 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ, had been made known the 
transforming power that can bring a human body to the 
state for which the Love of God has fashioned and pre- 
pared it. And, surely, even if this were all, if men only 
knew that a frame like their own had been so dealt 
with, and that the hope of such a change was set before 
them also, the knowledge might make them reverent and 
expectant and watchful in the ordering of the bodily life ; 
they could not dare to dishonour or enslave that in 
whose likeness so great a glory had been once revealed, 
that for which so transcendent a destiny might be in 
store. 

II. But this is very far from being all. There is some- 
thing else to be remembered in this matter, which is yet 
more quickening and controlling than the most splendid 
hope could be. For St. Paul goes on to appeal to two 
well-known axioms of the Church’s teaching, as amplify- 
ing and bringing right into the heart of daily life the truth 
which must dispel the sophistry of his Corinthian an- 
tagonist. He need not dwell upon these axioms: he need 
only just recall them: for they are the primary and 
characteristic notes of Christian faith and life; they are 
absolutely essential to the reasonableness of its initial 
ceremony, and of all its highest acts; so that if they are 
forgotten or denied, Christianity loses its hold on life, and 
recedes into the distance, impoverished and dwindling into 
a mere matter for speculative or poetic treatment. They 
are the closely united truths of the present fellowship of 
Christians with the risen Humanity of Christ, and of the 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost. ‘Know ye not that your 
bodies are members of Christ?” ‘“ Know ye not that 
your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in 
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you?” These are the present facts in which the higher 
possibility, the spiritual calling of the body, is made 
known. Even now Christ leaves not Himself without 
witness in its life. Even here it may receive the Presence, 
it may yield to the Power, of the Spirit by whom it shall 
be raised, incorruptible and wholly spiritual, at the Last 
Day. ‘There is acontinuity, howsoever it may be hindered 
or threatened, in the perfecting of a human nature. It is 
wrought by the same Agent and the same Instrument from 
the beginning to the endless end; from the first stirring 
of the Holy Spirit’s influence to the day when spirit, 
soul, and body are presented blameless before the throne 
of God. The change begins on earth: already the body is 
_for the Lord: to be uplifted by His Power, informed by His 
Spirit, possessed and realised in His Service: and already 
the Lord is for the body: in His Glory He abideth not | 
alone: He rose again for us: His risen and ascended 
Manhood, taken wholly into the conditions of spiritual 
existence, is now the unfettered organ of His Eternal Life, 
the free and all-sufficing means whereby “ He visiteth the 
earth and blesseth it”—-whereby remaining in Himself, 
He maketh all things new, and in all ages, entering into 
holy souls, maketh them friends, ay, and children, of 
God. “He rose again for our justification.” He has, 
as one has said, “elevated His material Nature to be 
for evermore the instrument of spiritual action:” His 
risen Body, free and unhindered now at the disposal of 
the Spirit, is “a real centre of energy for the transforma- 
tion of our lives,’”’* 


And it is an energy which, issuing from His complete 


* Cf. Father Benson: ‘‘ The Life beyond the Grave,” pp. 23, 


649. Dr. Milligan: ‘‘The Resurrection of our Lord,’’ pp. 24,/ 
129. 
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and perfect Manhood, is borne by the indwelling Spirit to 
every part of our human nature; here and now beginning 
that which may hereafter be fulfilled and known—here 
and now making strange things possible, even in the body 
of our humiliation: hinting at changes which can but be 
begun on earth: achieving in some the earnest of the 
future victory ; interrupting all that what we call natural 
with fragments of the true nature that as yet we know 
but dimly and in part: disturbing any narrow and pre- 
mature completeness with unaccountable traits of ‘‘some- 
what above capacity of reason, somewhat Divine and 
heavenly, which reason with hidden exaltation, rather 
surmiseth than conceiveth:” and sending 


“Through all this fleshly dress, 
Bright shoots of everlastingness.”* 


Not only is the body for the Lord hereafter—hereafter to 
be raised to that perfection whither He through suffering 
has passed before—but here, also, and already it may be 
reached, and touched, and cleansed, and quickened, by 
the mysterious energy of His Manhood: it may own the 
brightness and dominion of His Presence—as the Holy 
Spirit dwelling in it reveals its unsuspected capacity of 
life and freedom, and raises it into closer union with its 
risen Lord. 

- - JII. Such is, in part, the import of those truths with 
which St. Paul rebukes the Corinthian apologist for 
sensuality. He could appeal to them as certain to be 
in the front of every Christian’s mind; as secure of an 
immediate recognition by any one who bore Christ’s name. 
Must we not own that—quite apart from anything which 
is ordinarily called loss of faith—they do not now 


* Henry Vaughan: Svlex Sczntillans, p. 34. 
yoL, Xx. Io 
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hold the place which he demands and presumes for them 
in Christian thought? That our very bodies may be 
affected by a real energy from the indwelling of the Spirit 
of Christ and the communication of His risen Manhood : 
that the power of His resurrection may extend to the 
physical conditions of our life: that very slowly and 
partially, it may be, with limits that are soon reached, and 
hindrances that will not yield, yet, for all that, very truly 
and practically; the redemption of our body may be begun 
on earth :—surely these thoughts are strangers to many of 
us, than they clearly were to St. Paul and his converts ; 
stranger than they should be: stranger than they have 
been to many who were far removed from mysticism, and 
incapable of unreality. For instance, few of us, I venture 
to think, are quite ready for such words as these of 
Hooker’s:—“Doth any man doubt but that from the Flesh 
of Christ our very bodies do receive that life which shall 
make them glorious at the latter Day, and for which they 
are already accounted parts of His Blessed Body? Our 
corruptible bodies could never live the life they shall live, 
were it not that here they are joined with His Body, which 
is incorruptible, and that His is in ours as a cause of 
immortality, a cause by removing through the death and 
merit of His own Flesh that which hindered the life of 
ours.”* I would not try to speak, for I have neither time 
nor insight, of the hopes which seem to me to be astir in 
words and thoughts like these. But I would suggest, 
brethren, that we should, in careful reverence and humility, 
be trying to know more and more of the power of the 
Resurrection in the life of the body. And there are many 
ways in which we may be watching for its tokens, and 
learning its reality. In the lives of the Saints, in their 
Hooker: Vv. lvi. 9. 
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clearness and freedom, their successful resolution not to 
be brought under the power of the things which domineer 
over most men ; their calmness in tumult, their steadiness 
of judgment through fatigue and suffering, their thank- 
fulness in all things, their self-possession in the face of 
death. Or again, in some few careers which have in our 
own day arrested and controlled men’s thoughts by their 
strange impressiveness—careers in which the intensity 
of spiritual force appeared in a power of endurance, or 
of command, which common opinion instinctively called 
supernatural: careers such as those of Hannington or 
Gordon—men born and nurtured in conditions like 
our own, and yet so splendidly unhindered by the 
things which keep us back. Or we may turn to the 
history of ethics, and we are told that “it is a simple 
historical fact that, among all nations and in all ages, 
belief in Christ alone has fought and mastered the sins of 
the flesh.”* We must own, indeed, with bitter shame, the 
hideous disfigurement that has prevailed, that still prevails, 
in nations nominally His: but still there has been a change 
clear and steady enough to demand attention and explana- 
tion: the power of His Resurrection has conquered, and is 
conquering day by day, passions which made havoc almost 
unchecked until Christ came. And then, surely, in the 
history of art, we find a remarkable acknowledgment, 
conscious or unconscious, that a transforming power has 
told upon the visible world, so as to change man’s estimate 
of art’s highest theme. Was it not the intense, surpassing 
interest of those traits, and lines, and looks in which the 
work of the Spirit was seen in human faces—faces wasted, 
it may be, and harassed by the very greatness of the life 


* Mr. Wilson, cited by Mr. R. L. Ottley—‘‘ The Discipline of- 
Seliae p22: 
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that was astir, yet wrought even by their pain to a beauty 
which made all mere physical perfection seem thencefor- 
ward cold, and poor, and dead—was it not this that drew 
the artist’s gaze away from that which had seemed highest 
upon earth, to watch for the disclosure of that which was 
least in the Kingdom of Heaven ;—that he might “ bring 
the invisible full into play”—that he might paint* so that 
men should have fresh knowledge of the hidden work of 
God? Andso, brethren, I would venture very tentatively 
to speak of one more way in which, I think, we might be 
learning something of the real power of the Holy Spirit 
in the life of the body. Surely we might trace it some- 
times in the faces and in the voices of those who, in 
penitence ‘and prayer and love, with suffering or long 
self-discipline, have yielded up their wills, their lives, 
to Him—have truly longed that He should have His 
way with them. The thought is beautifully told in a 
well-known book on the Resurrection of our Lord.f 
But I cannot help citing a curious and merely incidental 
expression of it from a very different source. One of the 
cleverest of modern novels has for its central character a 
young American artist—Roderick Hudson—brilliant, un- 
principled, conceited. He has been living a wholly selfish 
life in Rome for some time, when his mother and her 
adopted daughter, Mary Garland, come from America to 
visit him. And the first time he sees them—simple, pious, 
loving folk, who have:been living in constant anxiety for his 
sake—he turns suddenly to his mother, in the middle of a 
sentence, and asks abruptly, ‘‘What makes you look so 
odd? What has happened to your face these two years ? 
It has changed its expression.” “ Your mother has prayed 


* Mr. Browning’s ‘‘ Old Pictures at Florence.’’ 
t Dr. Milligan; pp. 21, 190. 
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a great deal,” said Mary, simply. ‘ Well, it makes a very 
good face,” answers Roderick, “very interesting, very solemn 
—it has very fine lines in it.’* Yes, brethren, there are 
many faces about this world, I think, in which prayer, and 
patience, and humility have, by God’s grace, wrought a 
beauty which may be the nearest approach that can be 
seen in this world to the glory of the Resurrection: the 
glory that is to be revealed in those who shall then be 
wholly penetrated and transfigured by the Spirit of the 
Lord. 

IV. Such may seem to be some of the ways in which 
we may mark the real power of the Resurrection in the 
life of the body. But after all, by far the best, the surest, 
the happiest verification of St. Paul’s great claim must be 
made by each man for himself, in the effort of obedience 
to the bidding of the text, in the hidden discipline of life, 
through pain and toil and fear, it may be, yet by the grace 
of God, not without some earnest of a victory whose 
faintest, briefest forecast is better than all the pleasures 
of compromise—the victory of self-possession for the glory 
of God. It is pitiful to imagine how much of strength 
and liberty and joy is being missed or marred day after 
day by the mistakes men make in dealing with their bodies. 
I am not thinking now at all of the misery and havoc 
wrought by sheer misuse ; by gluttony, and drunkenness, 
and lust. Quite apart and utterly different from sins like 
these, there are misunderstandings of the body’s meaning, 
and limited, one-sided ways of treating it, which, with 
little or no blame perhaps, still hinder grievously the 
worth and happiness that life might have, and that the 
love of God intended for it. There are the two mistakes 
that Plato has for ever characterised in the “Third Book 


* « Roderick Hudson,’’ by Mr. Henry James, vol. ii. 
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of the Republic :” there is the mistake of a narrow and 
éxclusive athleticism, in which excellent means are just 
spoilt by the lack of an adequate end; and there is the 
far more serious, expensive, and persistent blunder of the 
valetudinarian ; the exacting worship of a thankless idol, 
which would probably fare much better if the rich man, 
like the artisan, had no time to be ill, and thought it not 
worth while to live “voonuati Tov vodv mpocéyovTa, Tis 
SérpoKepevyn épyacias dpedodvTa.”* 

But must we not own that there is also, in much 
Christian thought and teaching, I would not say a mistake, 
but an omission, which has involved some serious loss ? 
On every ground it is right that the lesson of the Cross 
should come first and stand ever foremost in the discipline 
of the Christian life; but is there not room and need also 
for the lesson of the Resurrection? Probably we all of 
us know well enough why the note of Lent should be ever 
clear and strong in our lives: but should not the note of 
Easter, too, be constant; the note of thankful welcome for 
that stream of life, and light, and health, which issues 
from a fount that our sins can never sully, that our prayers 
and penitence may always reach? “We need not be one 
whit less firm and watchful in self-discipline, less mindful 
of the war we wage, because we lift our hearts in wondering 
joy to greet the strength that is made perfect in our weak- 
ness; the Presence that can preserve both body and soul 
unto life everlasting. Suffer me to put into another form 
what I am trying to express. On Thursday last, I was 
standing on the hill between Cumnor and North Hinksey, 
and delighting in one of those effects of contrast which seem 
the peculiar glory of an April sky. Over all the west and 
north there loomed an angry storm; black, and wild, and 


* Plato, ‘*Rep.,”’ 406 D.; €f, Dorner’s “Christian Ethics.’ 
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ominous, with here and :there a lurid tinge, it spread from 
Faringdon almost to Godstow. But constantly, against 
that sullen mass, the larks were rising into the fresh air, 
as though they were resolute that no threats or fears should 
stay their song of praise for spring; and when one turned 
towards the east, the clouds were light and few, and the 
distant hills were clear ; and the white Cross, near Bledlow, 
was gleaming in the sun. May there not be something 
like that contrast in the inner life? Something like that 
voice of joy even in the face of all that is so dark and 
threatening ; ever some steadiness of light about the east ; 
ever some radiance of the Resurrection falling on the 
Cross, the Cross of shame, and suffering, and conquest ? 
Certainly, when men were most of all in earnest about 
self-discipline, the joy of the Risen Life was not weak or 
uncertain in them. Let us recall some words which may 
have a peculiar force for us to-day; since he who wrote 
them has been taken from among us :—“ Medizeval Chris- 
tianity is reproached with its gloom and austerities; it 
assigns the material world, says Heine, to the devil. But 
yet what a fulness of delight does St. Francis manage to 
draw from this material world itself, and from its com- 
monest and most universally enjoyed elements—sun, 
air, earth, water, plants. His hymn expresses a far 
-more cordial sense of happiness, even in the material 
world, than the hymn of Theocritus. It is this which 
made the fortune of Christianity—its gladness, not its 
sorrow; not its assigning the spiritual world to Christ, 
and the material world to the devil, but its drawing from 
the spiritual world a source of joy so abundant that it 
ran over upon the material world and _transfigured 
it2* 


* « Essays in Criticism,’’ p. 207. 
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V. Many, perhaps, will recognise whose words those 
are. In Oxford to-day even one who had not the 
distinction and delight of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s friendship 
may be allowed to speak of him, and may be pardoned, 
I trust, if he speaks unworthily ; since it was difficult to 
be silent. Mr. Arnold has, beyond dispute, enriched the 
life of our day with such true help as always comes 
from perfect workmanship. To him we owe the highest 
standard and example of excellence in the critic’s work : 
and this alone were no indifferent gift ; for there would be 
far more reverence and simplicity and charity among 
men, if ‘criticism always were as he would have it be “A 
disinterested endeavour to learn and propagate the best 
that is known and thought in the world.” To him we 
owe the disclosure of a beauty in our language such as 
only two or three, perhaps, at most, beside him in this 
age have attained. And this again is far more than a 
mere adornment of human life. A deeper debt is due to 
those who so advance the ideal of expression; for many 
hard, and foolish, and untrue things might be left unsaid 
if men would only wait till they could say them in good 
English, Thankfully, too, let us recall how much his 
delicate and eager sense of beauty, and his faultless 
happiness of utterance, have added to the pure gladness 
and refreshment men may find in nature. Surely, it is a 
triumph of poetic power and beneficence to have linked 
for ever with our Oxford scenery thoughts almost as 
exquisite and high as those which Wordsworth found 
among his nobler hills and vales. 

But yet we owe to Mr. Arnold even greater debts than 
these. I should fail, brethren, in the sincerity due. alike 
to his memory and to the trust I hold, if I were to shrink 
from saying of certain parts of his work that I believe 
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they make, however utterly against his earnest wish, for 
the impoverishment of human life and for the darkening 
of Divine light. But there are great truths which it was 
granted him to bear into the mind of his day with a power 
and purity perhaps unique. The meanness and vulgarity 
of self-centredness, the absurdity of self-advertisement, 
the ludicrous littleness of unreality ; it is worth while to 
have had these things made quite clear and vivid to us by 
a master’s hand. But as a poet he has done far more for 
us than this. With a power of buoyancy which would 
have made it easy to disguise, or even to forget at times, 
all grief, he never has kept back from us the sorrow that 
had come to stay where faith had been—the sorrow which 
is perhaps the noblest witness that a doubting mind anda 
pure heart can bear to truth. And he has told—as none, 
I think, has told save he—the depth and solitude and 
greatness of the buried life; “the mystery of this heart 
which beats so wild, so deep, in us.” And, above all, 
with his loyal abhorrence of an acquiescence in any poor 
and stunted thoughts of life, he has never failed to bid us 
one and all to live with undivided care, with absolute 
allegiance, by the very highest hope that our hearts 
descry. There is light and help for all in teaching such 
as this: and he whose pure and gracious skill has borne 
it into many souls has earned indeed our reverent and 
prayerful gratitude. 
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FAITH IN GOD. 


BY THE REV. S. HAUGHTON, M.D., TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
‘*T believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” 


WHEN we are suddenly challenged to give a reason for 
some belief we have entertained from childhood, and have 
believed so long that it seems to us to be intuitive, and to 
require no proof, we find it difficult to collect our ideas, 
and give a reason for the faith that is in us. 

We all believe, and think we know, that four and three 
make seven, and, therefore, learn with surprise that two 
eminent philosophers,* whom their followers, respectively, 
regard as the greatest minds the world has yet produced, 
have differed in opinion, and have written treatises on the 
question, showing in what different ways we may have 
acquired our knowledge of the admitted fact that four and 
three do actually make seven. 

When Bishop Berkeley refuses to accept the evidence 
of our senses, and denies the existence of an external 
world as the cause. of our sensations, we are disposed to 
read his “ Dialogue between Philonous and Hylas” with 
somewhat the same feeling that we read Swift's ‘“‘ Voyage 
to Laputa,” or Voltaire’s “‘ Romances.” 

Some years ago a similar puzzled fecling was produced 
among mathematicians of these countries by a circular, 
asking them how they had acquired their knowledge of 
Newton’s “Laws of Motion;” how (in their opinion) 
Newton himself had obtained his knowledge of them ; 
and, finally, suggesting the possibility that living mathe- 


* Kant and Hegel. 
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maticians might have had an intuitive knowledge of those 
laws by descent from ancestors acquainted with Newton’s 
laws, who transmitted their knowledge by hereditary 
intuition to their descendants.* 

My text contains two propositions, which all who hear 
me have been taught from their childhood, and the proof 
of which they would, no doubt, think it strange if they 
were called upon to produce. 

These propositions are, viz. :— 

I. That there is One Almighty God, Maker and Ruler 
of heaven and earth. 

IJ. That this Almighty God, Maker and Ruler of heaven 
and earth, is a kind and loving Father to the creatures 
which He has made.f 

These propositions are as clear as the sun at midday 
to all who accept the light of revealed religion, but are as 
dark as midnight without moon to those who prefer to 
grope their way by the “ Gospel of Nature.” 

The “Gospel of Nature” teaches two propositions very 
different from those stated in my text, viz.:— 

I. That possibly, or probably, or certainly (according to 
the opinion of the observer), Mind made and rules Matter 


* My own answer to these queries was very easy: (1) I had 
acquired my knowledge of Newton’s laws of motion by reading 
some elementary book on mechanics, and afterwards by reading 
the ‘‘ Principa’’ itself. (2) Newton had acquired his knowledge 
of the first law by observation only ; of the second law by obser- 
vation and experiment ; and of the third law by experiment only. 
(3) That being descended, both on the father’s and mother’s side, 
from ancestors (mostly Quakers) who had never heard of Newton 
or his laws of motion, I was quite certain that I had not acquired 
my knowledge of those laws by hereditary intuition. 

+ “The Lord is good to all: and His tender mercies are over 
all His works.’ —PSALM cxlv. 9. 
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and its Laws, but whether one Mind or many does not 
appear. 

II. That there is conflicting evidence as to whether the 
Mind (or Minds) that made and rules Matter is benevolent 
or malevolent. 

It is extremely difficult for one who has known and 
basked in the full sunshine of the ‘ Gospel of Christ” to 
divest himself of all his knowledge, and try to imagine how 
much (or rather how little) he would know if left to the 
guidance of the “ Gospel of Nature” alone. 

It is like asking us to leave the light of day and enter 
some dark cavern, into which no light of sun or moon ever 
penetrates, through even the smallest chinks. At first 
we are in total darkness, as we think, and no eyesight or 
knowledge seems possible. After some time, however, we 
note that the cavern contains living things: bats, eyeless 
fish, and other creatures which can exist with an amount 
of light much short of that to which we ourselves have 
been accustomed. We grope our way around, and, by 
degrees, find that we can discern, obscurely, some dim 
objects in the darkness, and can avoid injuring ourselves 
by stumbling against the rocks, or falling into the deep 
pitfalls and holes in the gloomy regions which we have 
entered, 

Let us examine those who have entered the dark cave of 
“Nature” before us, and who have never had the brighter 
light of sun or moon to guide them, and inquire what their 
testimony was. 

I call up Cicero on the first question, who says, 
noting the orderly movement and method which exist 
in many parts of Nature (especially among the heavenly 
bodies),— 


“Nothing, indeed, which is moved with rule and 
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number can possibly exist without Design; in which 
Design there is nothing rash, variable, or by chance.”* 

The doctrine that Mind rules Matter was never taught 
more plainly ; but this teaching was not accepted by all 
who followed the light of Nature. 

Claud Galen accepts and teaches it, for he says,— 

“Thus man is the wisest of Animals, and, therefore, has 
Hands, limbs suitable to a wise animal; he is not the 
wisest animal because he has Hands (as Anaxagoras 
declared), but he has Hands, because’ he is the wisest 
animal (as Aristotle says, knowing best). 

The wisest, most thoughtful, and best of the ancients 
from the study of Nature came to the conclusion that most 
probably Mind ruled Matter, and that there actually was 
a Maker and Ruler of heaven and earth; but even this 
elementary truth was steadily denied and opposed, from 
the study of the same Nature, by an intelligent and per- 
sistent minority. 

Lucretius is the best known of the ancients who denied 
that design proves a designer. His brilliant genius par- 
tially anticipated the modern chemical theory of atoms and 
molecules, but he deceived himself (as Cicero has well 
pointed out) in supposing that he had got rid of the idea 
that Mind rules Matter. 

Modern science has shown that the small number of 
chemical elements of which the whole universe is com- 
posed are by no means the blind random atoms of 

* ‘Nihil est enim, quod ratione et numero moveri possit sine 
consilio; in quo nihil est temerarium, nihil varium, nihil fortui- 
tum.’’—De Naturo Deorumnt, ii. 16. 

+‘ Ovr@ pev copararoy ray Coy 6 dvOporas otra bé Kal xeipes Upyava 
mpemrovTa fam cope, ov yap Ore xelpas exe, Sid TodTo copararoy, ws 
’Avakaydpas édeyev, GAN Gre copararoy Hy, Sid TodTo xEipas €oXEV, OS 
’ApiororeAns pyno, dpbdrara ywookov.’’—De usu partium, i. 3. 
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Epicurus, but exhibit, on a careful study of their several 
multiform qualities, all the appearance from the outset of 
well-considered, carefully-wrought, and highly-manufac- 
tured articles, fresh from the hand of the Almighty 
Maker, in whose works— 

Nihil est temerarium, nihil varium, nihil fortuitum. 

Again, the principles known as the Conservation of 
Force, and the Dissipation of Energy, render it as certain 
as a mathematical demonstration, that the present order 
and Laws of Nature, if left to themselves, must end in 
the entire absence of all motion, physical as well as vital. 
The dying universe may console itself in its last moments 
with the poor reflection that its heat is uniformly dis- 
tributed throughout its corpse, and does not vary from 
part to part—but that is all. 

If it be thus certain, then, that the universe, if left to 
itself, must have an end, it is equally certain that it must 
have had a beginning. 

This remarkable conclusion, drawn from the facts of 
the exact sciences, was, I believe, first publicly stated by 
a leader of science, whose training, commenced by his 
well-known father in Ireland, was completed in this 
University—I mean William Thomson, of Peterhouse. 

He thus sums up his demonstration in the following 
propositions ;-— 

“1, There is at present in the material world a uni- 
versal tendency to the dissipation of mechanical energy. 

“2, Any restoration of mechanical energy, without more 
than an equivalent of dissipation, is impossible in inanimate 
material processes, and is probably never effected by 
means of organised matter, cither endowed with vegetable 
life, or subjected to the will of an animated creature. 

“3. Within a finite period of time past the earth must 
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have been, and within a finite period of time to come the 
earth must again be, unfit for the habitation of man as at 
present constituted, unless operations have been or are 
about to be performed, which are zmpossible under the 
laws to which the known operations going on at present 
in material world are subjects.” 

This is the nearest approach yet made by the intellect 
of man to demonstrate that “ Mind rules Matter,” and to 
justify our natural belief in ‘‘ Almighty God, the Maker 
_ and Ruler of heaven and earth.” 

When we pass from the first dogma of the Gospel of 
Nature, and proceed to the second, which concerns the 
moral character and intention of the mind that rules 
matter, we find our witnesses involved in hopeless con-° 
tradictions and disputes. 

Observers in all ages are agreed that there is a dark 
side as well as a bright side of the face and phenomena 
of Nature. The Egyptian fable tells us that the votaries 
of the Goddess Nature were divided in opinion as to 
whether she was transcendently beautiful or hideously 
ugly, and that in order to keep up this difference of 
opinion, which suits her purposes, she always wears a 
thick veil over her face,* 

* Plutarch says that a man who saw the face of Isis leaped 


into the sea. 

‘¢ For, with a veil that wimpled everywhere, 
Her head and face where hid, that mote to none appear ; ; 
That some do say, was so by ‘skill devised, 
To hide the terror of her uncouth hue 
From mortal eyes that should be sore agrised ; 
For that her face did like a lion show, 
That eyes of wight could not endure to view ; 
But others tell that it so beauteous was, 
And round about such beams of splendour threw, 
That it the sun a thousand times did pass, 
Nor could be seen, but like an image in a glass.” 

Spenser, Fairie Queen, canto vii. 
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It has been well observed by a witty Frenchman, that 
the whole of Nature is summed up in the conjugation (active 
and passive) of a single verb. 


I eat, I am eaten ; 
Thou eatest, Thou art eaten; 
He eats, 3 : He is eaten ; 
Mie car, with the terrible converse Weane caiean 
Ye eat, Ye are eaten; 
They eat, They are eaten. 


This remark hits the truth very closely, and shows how 
little of a fatherly sentiment of mercy is involved in the 
study of Nature alone, without the guidance of a higher 
light. The desperate competition for food must develop 
and benefit either the eaters or the eaten, or may develop 
both, side by side, into higher types possessed on the one 
hand of more powerful instruments of destruction, and, on 
the other hand, possessed of more rapid organs of flight. 
A necessary consequence of this fierce struggle is the 
merciless destruction of all useless beings; the wounded 
animal or bird is set upon by his fellows and at once 
destroyed, the lioness whose milk has failed at once eats 
her cubs, destroying them in such a manner that not one 
particle of precious food shall be wasted; * the useless 
drones are driven from the hive ; the worn-out worker bee 


* Under similar circumstances the pointer bitch digs a hole in ' 
the side of the ditch, and buries her pups alive, but does not eat 
them, probably because she has learned from domestication that 
her master will provide her dinner at the usual time; but the wild 
dog (dingo) behaves like the lioness. From a profound study of 
dogs, among whom I have spent my life, I am sure that with 
cynomorphic instinct they project their own doggy nature into 
me, regard me as the chief dog of the pack, and as such bound 
to provide dinner for his followers. In like manner we project 
our human nature into bees, ants, and wasps, and reason about 
them as if they formed human republics. 
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commits voluntary suicide ; the female spiders kill and eat 
their mates ; whatever hus ceased to be useful is oa tae its 
and abliced! as food where possible. 

The social habits of bees, spiders, ants, and other 
communities of animals would justify man, if he followed 
the light of Nature only, in cold-blooded selfish murder, in 
suicide, and in the most selfish forms of slave-driving. 
Our hospitals would disappear, our alms-houses and 
- orphanages would perish; our useless members of society, 
whether useless from old age or sickness, would be quietly 
smothered ; our superfluous children would be got rid of.* 

This may seem a hideous picture of Nature, but it is 
drawn by the hand of Nature herself, and in it alone, 
without other light, I can read no trace of a Heavenly 
Father, but rather that of a harsh and cruel stepmother. 

Man, left to the light (or darkness) of Nature,t would 
sink to the level of those wondrous archaic types of em- 
bryonic forms of animal life that swarm in the broad 
depths of ocean, and are born, live, and die in the ever- 
lasting cold and darkness of those dreary regions. 

How different the picture drawn by the words of Him 
who was Himself the Maker of all things. 

The birds of the air neither sow, nor reap, nor gather 
corn into barns; because the Heavenly Father feeds them. 

The lilies of the field toil not, nor spin, and yet they 
grow, and are clothed by the Heavenly Father with a 
gorgeous raiment, surpassing all the glory of King 
Solomon. 


* The coarser part of our modern Materialists already teach 
this ; after a while the extinction of the old and sick will become 


a dogma. 
+ ‘If, therefore, the light that is in thee be darkness, how 
great is that darkness !’’—Matt. vi. 23. 


FOL. x II 
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The drenched and battered sparrow, driven before the 
snowstorm on a winter’s day, may not fall to the ground 
without the express permission of the Heavenly Father. 

For man himself then follows the glorious tidings: Fear 
not, therefore, ye are of more value than many fowl, or 
many lilies, or many sparrows. 

Compare this loving sympathy with everything that 
lives, with the cold, harsh saying of even St. Paul, the 
greatest of His followers. 

“Tt is written in the law of Moses, thou shalt not 
muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn. 
Doth God take care for oxen ?”* 

If we include man in our estimate of Nature, matters 
become still worse; the lightnings of Jove often throw 
down his own temples, and he expends his rage, with- 
drawing into the desert to practise his bolt, which often 
passes by the guilty and falls upon the innocent.f 

Philosophers and poets in modern times are in as much 
doubt as the ancients were as to the moral character that 
underlies the phenomena of nature. 

I shall quote two witnesses. Here is the first,— 

“Nature impales men, breaks them as if on the wheel, 
casts them to be devoured by wild beasts, crushes them 
with stones like the first Christian martyr, starves them 
with hunger, freezes them with cald, poisons them by the 
quick or slow venom of her exhalations, and has hundreds 
of other hideous deaths in reserve, such as the ingenious 


* Cot, 15,90, 
bios : : tum fulmina mittat et aedis 
saepe suas disturbet et in diserta recendens 
saeviat exercens telum quod saepe nocentes 
praeterit exanimatque indignos inque merentes. 
—LUCRETUS, ii. 1101, 
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cruelty of a Nabis or a Domitian never surpassed. All 
this Nature does with the most supercilious disregard both 
of mercy and of justice, emptying her shafts upon the 
best and noblest indifferently with the meanest and worst ; 
upon those who are engaged in the highest and worthiest 
enterprises, and often as the direct consequence of the 
noblest acts ; and it might also be imagined as a punish- 
ment for them. She mows down those on whose 
existence hangs the well-being of a whole people, perhaps 
the prospects of the human race for generations to come, 
with as little compunction as those whose death is a 
relief to themselves, or a blessing to those under their 
noxious influence. Such are Nature’s dealings with life.” * 

You have heard the Philosopher. Now listen to the 
Poet, — 

** Are God and Nature then at strife ? 
That Nature lends such evil dreams, 


So careful of the type she seems ; 
So careless of the single life. 


“« So careful of the type! But no, 
From scarped rock and quarried stone 
She cries, a thousand types are gone, 
I care for nothing, all shall go. 


‘«‘ Man, her last work, who seemed so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes ; 
Who rolled the psalm to wintry skies ; 

Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer ; 


«¢ Who trusted God was love indeed 

And Love, creation’s final law, 
Though Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravin, shrieked against this creed, 


* Mills Assay on Nature, p. 29. 
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“« No more? A monster then, a dream, 
A discord: dragons of the prime 
That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music matched with him.’’ * 


This horrible creed is the Gospel of Nature! For this 
base, selfish and cruel creed I am asked to surrender the 
Gospel of Christ; to give up the Cross of Calvary ; to 
abandon the highest and holiest purpose of my whole life, 
which is to follow Christ, to imitate His self-sacrifice, and to 
devote all I have and am to Him and to those that love Him. 

The preachers of this nature Gospel offer me instead of 
Christ the beggarly elements of their selfish creed: I ask 
of them bread, they give me a stone; I ask a fish, they 
offer me a serpent. 

I reject their Gospel with contempt ; their priests have 
stolen from the crown of the Gospel of Christ its most 
rare and precious jewels, and have then pretended to the 
world that they found them in the mines of nature in their 
own honest search after truth. 

We come into this beautiful world of sunshine, of rain, 
of storms; of spring, summer, autumn, and winter; of 
pleasure and pain, of love and hatred, we know not how 
and we leave it we know not why. To most of us, like 
the flies born at sunrise and destined to perish at sunset, 
its mysteries cost not a single thought; we flutter our 
little life through it and know not what it means. To the 
thoughtful few its aspect is sad and mournful. Our life 
is so short, and the lives of all we see around us so short, 
that we become impressed with an undue idea of the 
longevity and permanence of nature and her processes. 
How rash is this conclusion a little thought will suffice to 
show. 


* Tennyson, Zz ALemorian. 
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1. The life of the individual is but an infinitesimal part 
of the life of the species or race to which he belongs. 

2. The life of the species is but an infinitesimal part of 
the geological period to which it belongs. 

3. The geological period is but an infinitesimal part of 
the whole of geological time, during which terrestrial living 
things have existed. 

4. The whole of geological time is but an infinitesimal 
part of the duration of the little solar system to which we 
happen to belong. 

5. The whole duration of our solar system is but an 
infinitesimal part of the duration of the stellar systems of 
which we form a small part. 

6. The whole duration of stellar systems is but an 
infinitesimal part of the duration of those zmpossible (or 
miraculous) causes that first set the laws of nature in 
motion, and which day by day maintain them. 

7, And, last of all, the duration of these muraculous, 
impossible causes is lost in the Infinite First Cause which 
has been, and is, and shall be for ever. 

Rapid flux and change is the order of Nature, and not 
permanence and stability. Many of the so-called fixed 
stars are moving in space at rates varying from 30 to 200 
miles per second (at which latter rate a passage could be 
made from Cambridge to Pekin in a single minute), and 
come and go so swiftly that it is highly probable that of 
the stars of the constellations pictured on the retina of 
the Ichthyosaurus or Plesiosaurus in former times, not a 
single one is now visible through our telescopes,* and 


* Astronomers make so little account of common stars, that 
they ticket them like convicts ina prison. The following account 
is given of the star called ‘‘ Groombridge, 1830’’ :—‘‘ It is a very 
small star, but has a proper motion of seven seconds per annum, 
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yet these creatures lived in times extremely recent as 
compared with other times which we can compute. 

Beyond this endless flux and change of matter and of 
Nature, there lies the eternal repose of the fixed unerring 
laws and truths of God. 

I have sat beside many death-beds, and have seen and 
studied many forms of death in its changing phases, and 
have there learned that there are truths in the system 
of things as real and as certain as any laws of Nature, 
although we cannot perceive them with our senses. My 
eyes cannot see them; my ears may not hear them; nor 
can I touch them with my hands, but they are there. 
I know them to be true, and that they will endure when 
nature and her laws shall have passed away like the 
memory of a troubled dream. I testify what I have seen. 
I have many a time seen an humble earnest faith in these 
unseen truths cause a smile of joy to play upon the pale 
face distorted with pain, like a sunbeam dancing on the 
bosom of the troubled ocean. I have seen those truths 
illumine with a light from heaven the dim eyes soon to be 


That motion would suffice to carry it from the pole to Orion in 
thirty thousand years. It was proved that the rate at which this 
star was moving was not less than two hundred miles per second, 
so that in one minute it traversed a distance equal to that from 
Dublin to Pekin. Newcomb, the American astronomer, had 
shown that this star will probably enable us to determine whether 
all the stars form one system, or whether they are merely strag- 
glers which, having come in from various parts of space, and 
remained near each other for a time, are spreading out again into 
infinite space. Newcomb had shown that if there were a hundred 
million of stars, each five times as big as our sun, their combined 
attraction would not be sufficient to recall the star ‘‘ Groombridge” 
back into our system. According to observations made at Duusink, 
that star was one of the nearer ones, there being only two or 
three others which are closer to us. 
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closed for ever by the cold hand of death. These truths 
are more dear to me than all that Nature can teach 
me, because they touch my inner life and consciousness. 
I learned these truths as a little child at my mother’s 
knee; I cherish them in my heart of hearts; and in 
defence of them, if opportunity should offer and God 
should count me worthy, I would gladly lay down my 
life. 

To Almighty God, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, be 
ascribed all might, power, majesty, and dominion, now 
and for ever. Amen. 


II, Outlines on Texts for the 
Church’s Year. 


WITH FULL REFERENCES TO' SERMONS ON THE SAME. 


eS 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
(From the Gosfel.) 
WITHOUT CAREFULNESS AND THE ANXIOUS MIND. 


‘Take no thought for your life what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink,” 
_ etc, —MarT. vi. 25—33. 


Introduction.—JESUS addresses these grand words to a few poor 
Galileans. This elevated exhortation has not always been under- 
stood. The Middle Ages especially have given to these words a 
false and dangerous signification, which sublime dreamers like 
Francois d’Assisi have wanted to realise by the institution of those ~ 
celebrated orders which have made poverty to be the ideal of 
Christian life. _ Contemporary unbelief has retained this ex- 
planation for its own use, and finds therein an easy and powerful 
argument against the Gospel. It says that Jesus Christ must 
have taught contempt of the present life, and the saintly and 
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artless indifference of Quietism. False asceticism has been 
able to grow under the shadow of the Cross ; but it was not born 
there, and Buddhism may claim it as its legitimate production. 
Christianity has never taught contempt of this life. See how it 
makes man feel the value of the present time, the importance of 
individual responsibility, the greatness of the part God assigns 
to each of His creatures. 

No: Jesus in the passage has not opposed the spirit of foresight 
and of activity. What He here condemns in His disciples is the 
anxious mind which comes so close to unbelief. 

I. The anxious mind of the poor. To the apprehensions which 
poverty produces, there is a degree of misery such as prevents us 
being astonished when it is said, ‘‘ What shall we eat to-morrow, 
and wherewithal shall we be clothed ?’’ when the honest workman 
feels paralysis smiting his strong arm, or when a long strike has 
closed his unproductive workshop ; when, what is sadder still, a 
poor and brave woman sees her husband wasting in drink or 
debauchery the paltry wages on which she counted to feed her 
children could we dare approach these unhappy ones to say, ‘‘Go 
in peace, be ye warmed and filled’’ ? we must act rather than 
speak, and prove to them by loving them, that God loves them. 
In these extreme situations you will often see faith shedding an 
unexpected light, and illuminating the most clouded existence. 
You will hear words which will show you that the love of God can 
triumph over trials so formidable. 

Il. The anxious mind of the rich. The anxious mind may 
here be met under a form more selfish and more culpable still. 
God has given to the classes called superior, that immense 
privilege which is called leisure. Why do they possess it? 
Evidently, if there is a harmonious plan, it is that they may be 
able to think and foresee for those whom material labour 
absorbs and encroaches upon altogether. Do all who possess 
leisure alike know its value? Is their responsibility aroused on 
this point? Alas! often every passion, every fancy, and every 
whim exhaust and devour this leisure. And here again comes 
out that spirit of anxiety that Jesus condemns. How shall I be 
housed ? says that rich man, and he embellishes his dwelling as if 
it would suffice him for ever. How shall I be clothed ? says that 
worldly woman? Behold her making her toilet for favourite em- 
ployment ! 
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What will be the remedy for all this? If criticism on these 
worldly lives was sufficient to correct them, it would have succeeded 
long ago. On sucha subject ridicule has never converted any 
one. What is necessary here is a superior inspiration. In 
order to free the soul from all those bonds, we must have the 
grand impulse of faith. ‘‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness.’’ To the thousand requirements of worldly 
life oppose the first requirement of Christian life. All that you 
will give to the service of God and of your brethren in righteous- 
ness and love, you will have rescued from vanity. 

kev. Hugene Lersier. 
From ‘‘ Serv7zons,’’ Series II. 


REFERENCES TO OTHER SERMONS, ETC. 


Bp. Moorhouse, Oxford Lent Sermons (1865), No.11; Spurgeon, 
Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpil, vol. xxxi., No. 1864; Stubbs, 
Literary Churchman Sermons, 221; Paxton Hood, Sermons, 
33; Forsyth and Hamilton, Pulpzt Parables, (C.S.) 1097 ; 
S. Martin, Razz Upon Mown Grass, 28; O. Dykes, Sermons, 
112; ALanzfesto of the King, 483; Beecher, Sermons (1870), 
120; Todd, Lectures to Children, 36, 183; Parker, Czty Temple, 
vol. 1. 306; J. B. Mozley, Sermons, Parochial and Occasional, 
51; J.C. Jones, Studies 7x Matthew, 147; Parker, funer Life 
of Christ, vol. i. 213. 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
(from the Epistle.) 
How To Know Gop’s LOVE. 
*¢ To know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.”—EPH. iii. 19. 


Introduction.—lo not say, I will not believe where I do 
not understand. There is a faculty in thee that passeth under- 
standing. Thou hast a power which is higher than reason, and 
which sees what reason cannot see. Reason can only mount on 
the steps of an argument, but there is something which flies to 
truth’s conclusion as the lark flies to the morning. You cannot 
with accuracy even name it, yet it lights thee into regions beyond 
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thine understanding, it carries thee into worlds which transcend 
thy reason, it passeth the powers of knowledge. 

There are two things which pass knowledge in the sphere of 
faith, two things which the understanding cannot make known— 
the peace of Christ and the love of Christ. All reason would say 
that their existence is impossible. How can a man have peace 
when the waters are swelling round him? Howcan a man be 
divinely loved ere he is yet divinely lovely? Yet the peace and 
the love alike come through shut doors: how they come we cannot . 
tell, yet we feel that they are here. You know it is zs peace by 
your calm in storm: unrest could never have created rest. You 
know it is zs love by thy want in affluence; the earth and the 
fulness thereof could never have made you thirst for heaven. 
Your love for Him is to His love for you what the sunlight on the 
sea is to the sunshine in the sky—a reflex, a mirror, a diffusion. 
You are giving back the glory that has been cast upon the 
waters. In the attraction of your life to Him, in the soaring of 
your spirit to Him, you are told that He is near thee. In all that 
you have done and thought and suffered for His sake, in all 
you have purposed and planned and achieved for His service, 
in every movement wherewith your spirit has vibrated at the 
sound of His name, you hear the beating of His pulse for you, 
you know that He loves you. 


_ Rev. G. Matheson, M.A., DD. 
From ‘“‘ AZoments on the ALount.’’ 


REFERENCES TO OTHER SERMONS, ETC. 


J. Jackson Wray, Honey zi the Comd, 36; S. Leathes, Church 
Sermons, vol. il., 337; Spurgeon, Metropolitan Tabernacle 
Pulpit, vol. viil., 337; S. Martin, Razz Upon Mown Grass, 263 ; 
A. G. Brown, 600 Sermons, vol. v., 80; A. Fletcher, Penny 
Pulpit, vol. x., No. 329; Parry, Phases of Christian Truth, 249 ; 
Maclaren, Christ ix the Heart, 53; Maclaren, CONTEMPORARY 
PULPIT, vol. vi., 115; A. B. Bruce, CONTEMPORARY PULPIT, 
vol. v., 227; Jay, Short Discourses, vol. iv., 58; Isaac Williams, 
Sermons, vol. ii., 241; J. Macpherson, Zxfositor, 2nd Series, 
vol. iv., 462; F. Godet, Zxdosztor, 3rd Series, vol. v. 390 ; 
C. Kingsley, Ze Good News of God, No. 15; Bishop of Oxford, 
Oxford Lent Sermons (1860), No. 1. 
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SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
(ALorning Lesson.) 
FLESH AND SPIRIT. 


** And the life which I now live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave Himself for me.”—GAL, ii. 20. 


Lntroduction.—I. We are all now living our lives in the flesh, 
while the Son of God loves us all, and has given Himself for us. 
_ But when we try to say, ‘‘I live my life by the faith of the Son 

of God,’’ conscience puts her stern finger on our lips and bids 
us, for very shame, be still. St. Paul means, by that phrase, 
** by the faith of the Son of God,”’ that though he is alive in the 
world, with all his bodily weaknesses and cravings active, yet 
his real, true life is not the life of the body: his spirit is living 
in a different atmosphere, concerned with different objects, looking 
for a higher repose and a purer delight than the body can know. 

II. So, then, St. Paul assumes in these words that he, and by 

_implication, all men are living here in this world a double life— 
a life in the flesh and a life in the spirit: the one, a matter of 
days or months, or years—the other, a matter with which time 
has nothing to do; and that it is possible for us so to be absorbed 
in the one life, as to be barely conscious of the other—possible 
so to live our fleshy life, that the spirit, as it were, goes to sleep 
and waxes torpid, and becomes almost paralysed—possible, too, 
to live our spiritual life, so that pain and sickness and hunger 
and thirst and weakness and weariness, almost cease to exist 
for us at all. 

How was it that Mucius could keep down the shudder of 
physical pain, and how could the Mohican restrain a shriek of 
anguish under sickening torture, and how can the fakir of 
Hindostan clasp his hand and suffer the nails to grow through 
his palm, and never utter a murmur? -The secret of it all is that 
these men were possessed by some one great and all-absorbing 
thought which banished all other and lesser modes of conscious- 
ness. Yes, faith in Rome, in her greatness and her destiny, in 
one case; faith in the possibility of earning eternal happiness 
by bearing bodily pain in another, filled their souls so mightily 
that their bodily weakness seemed to pass away. 
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III. If faith as a principle is able to achieve such marvels, does 
it matter what the object of the faith is ? 

Would you or I die to show our trust in England? Should we 
be content to suffer anguish and sickness and want and shame 
for the mere sake of showing that a man could be found who was 
foolish enough to offer himself to submit to be imposed upon ? 
There can be but one answer to these questions. 

But if I go on to ask one more—Whether our faith in Christ 
as Lord and Master furnishes us with any strength or fortitude 
or germ of self-control ?—Should we be willing to suffer pain and 
shame and grief for His sake if need so required ? 

Do you want strength to do deeds of daring and suffer as 
heroes and live as men? ‘Then live by faith—faith, not in the 
power of the world to laugh you to scorn, faith, not in the power 
of your own heart to endure what you please, for all 7Za¢ is but 
faith in the arm of flesh, but faith in the Son of God, who loves 
you and gave Himself for you. Ask Him who is the object of 
our faith to increase your faith in Him. When your heart is 
heavy, or when the hours are unemployed, and Satan is watching 
to enter the house that is empty, swept, and garnished, ask for 
fuller, gladder trust in Him, that so the day may come, which 
seems to be so distant now, when, by gradual growth in holiness, 
you, too, may be able to repeat the Apostle’s prayers, and say 
“The life which I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me, and gave Himself for me.’’ 


Rev. Augustus Fessopp, D.D. 
From ‘‘ Norwich School Sermons.’’ 


REFERENCES TO OTHER SERMONS, ETC. 


Taylor, Paul the Missionary, 186; Tyng, American Pulfit, 
vol. i., 364; Beecher, Plymouth Pulpit Sermons, vol. iv. 526, vol. 
v. 57; W. B. Pope, Sermons, 292; S. Macnaughton, Religion 
and Real Life, 50; J. Vaughan, Sermons, 13th Series, 13; 
Spurgeon, Aletropoltitan Tabernacle Pulpit, vol. xiii., No. 781 ; 
vol, xxvii., No. 1,599 ; Hxgosztor, ist Series, vol. iii., 62; Godet, 
Expositor, 3rd Series, vol. i., 302; Liddon, Unzversity Sermons, 
1st Series, No, 9; F. T. Carter, Oxford Lent Sermons (1859), 
No. 8. 
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EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
(from the Gosfel.) 
SPIRITUALITY AND MORALITY. 


‘*Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and 
great commandment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets.” —MarvtT, xxii. 37—40. 


Introductio2z.—This sentiment was uttered, not once nor twice 
only: it was made the root and foundation of the Divine govern- 
ment onearth. It was caught up by the Apostles, and made to 
be the centre of their system. The antiquity of it is to be 
considered. Although we believe in the development and growth 
of things in time, it is a fact that the Divine character is 
delineated in the very beginning of the Israelitish history, of three 
cr four thousand years ago, with all the clearness, and all the 
fulness and delicacy of touch, which exist now. 

The portraiture of Himself which God gave to Moses stands 
still unblemished and supereminent. 

There has been a development of the race along the line of a 
true-love principle, working in both of man’s natures—his bodily 
nature and his soul nature. In regard to both of these natures 
there is a grand development of the Divine injunction, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and soul and 
mind, and thy neighbour as thyself.”’ 

We have then in this command both morality and religion, 
springing from the same root and inseparably joined. Neither is 
separable from the other without disaster, They are branches of 
the same tree. Nor can one be properly balanced and developed 
without the action of the other. 

There are some whose disposition it is to exalt religion, 
spirituality making the chief element of religion consist not in 
the conduct of men here, but in their affection toward God. 
Then, on the other side, there are those who attempt to exact 
morality, who disparage the religion of sentiment, and who 
count hours of prayer almost as hours of superstition. But these 
two elements are indispensable to each other. There can be no 
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true spirituality without the leavening and quickening influence 
of a true morality, and on the other hand there can be no true 
morality without the life-giving power of a true spirituality. 
Morality alone has not horizon enough. It is the conduct of 
men toward their fellow-men, who are actors, not in a sphere 
bounded by threescore years and ten, but in a sphere which 
represents the ages. Our actions belong to the realm of 
eternity. 

On vines S60 leaves are admirable things on their way up 
to something that is better. The reason we value the root-stock: 
and the leaf-growth is that they are the instruments and founda- 
tions from which come that which is higher than either of 
them—the clusters of grapes. So I say, ‘‘ Except a man be born 
again, he shall not see the Kingdom of God.’’ The life of the 
Spirit is the true life of manhood ; but on the way up to it, if you 
have not the highest form of piety, it is a thousand times better 
to have those things which are below it, and tend toward it, than 
to have nothing. Stop not with the leaves, nor even with the 
blossoms; go on to the fruit. Whatever may be the Church, and 
whatever may be the creed or ordinances of the Church, the 
religion of the future will be summed up in this command, ‘*‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour 
as thyself.’” Who is God? Heis love. What is religion ? Love, 
love to God and love to each other, that is the religion of the uni- 
verse, and if you want to attain to it, begin to love, and begin to-day. 
Now join with us in offering new fidelity, new homage, and new 
consecration to that blessed presentation of God in the Incarnate 
One, Jesus our Lord and Saviour, who came to manifest the light 
of Jove, and exhibit its power, to suffer, and that unto the end. 


The late Rex. H, W.' Beecher, 
Caaian World Pulpit, vol. iii, 229. 
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NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, 
(from the Morning Lesson.) 
MANHOOD IN HEAVEN. 
« For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.”—Puut. i. 21. 


Introduction.—1. That conjunction ‘‘azd@’’ is the golden clasp 
‘binding together in indissoluble attachment the two portions of 
Paul’s description of his continuous, earth-vanquishing, and 
. heaven-winning life; the short but strong link uniting the 
believing and toiling manhood of earth with the peaceful and 
progressive manhood of heaven. ‘‘For to me to live’’ in the 
flesh ‘‘is just being Christ, and to die ‘‘in the flesh”’ is just 
being Christ, and ‘‘to die’’ in the flesh is gaining at one stroke 
and in one gladdening instant Christ Himself. 

This ‘‘and’’ makes the two clauses into a beautiful unity. 
It shows that death is not a break in the flow of a Christ-con- 
secrated being, and compels us to claim the same emphatic 
universality of duration for Paul’s incarnation of Christ; he does 
not except ‘‘ death itself,’’ that chief terror of men, but assents 
that it is Christ’s servant as well as life. 

Does Paul reserve nothing of his power or will or devotion, 
but dedicate all to Christ? So he cannot, as a man and as a 
disciple of the living Lord, restrict his vision to this side of 
death, Naturally, and’with the instinct of eternity that belongs 
to the spiritual life, he projects his being into the infinite unseen, 
and rejoices in the entrancing prospects of limitless progress 
under the guidance of his Divine Master, He felt he could no 
more be detached from Christ than the beating heart from a 
continuously living man. 

Il. If we are determined to look all facts honestly in the face, 
and shrink from falsifying a single verdict of human consciousness, 
or the witness of a solitary life, by sinking into cowardly content 
with the easiest exposition of man’s nature that come before us, 
we shall not stop short on this side of this conjunctive bridge ; 
but we shall ask, “If that Paul dies, will he live again as he 
hopes ?”’ 

Certainly Paul’s manhood ere cannot be fully interpreted 
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in its sublime patience, desperate hopes, and heroic victories, 
without a clear recognition of his manhood there. 

Aliens from Christianity blame us for fixing our attention 
absorbingly on the unclouded joys of the redeemed, the “‘ gains’”’ 
of eternal rest and safety, peace and purity, when we should grip 
the sword with a soldier’s chivalry, and go forth to beat down all 
evil under our feet. But just now, for all of us, the danger is 
not of an excessive use of the ‘‘ powers of the world to come,”’ 
but of too little. Never was the temptation so strong upon men 
to halt on ¢hzs side of the bridge. Man is of the future: the 
child of destiny, and he cannot keep his heart out of it. Fichte 
says, ‘‘ My mind can take no hold of the present world, nor rest 
in it fora moment; but my whole nature rushes on with irresist- 
ible force towards a future and better state of being.’’ Man 
cannot burn the bridge between this life and the next. 

III. Paul is unambiguously certain that he himself is con- 
sciously the recipient of the ‘‘ gains’”’ that follow death. It is 
one personality in two spheres. ‘‘ For ge to live is Christ, avd 
for me to die is gain’’ (1) Paul is not anticipating the unbroken 
succession of the generations of men, or the persistent life of 
brave deeds, or a vague impersonal immortality of any kind, but 
a real, personal life for himself after death. He is not saying a 
‘“‘kind word’’ lives on, but the kind speaker, the incarnation of 
Christ in Paul was followed by consecrative baptism, temptation 
in many wildernesses, crucifixion in many places, and as he 
clearly sees, will soon pass through death, and after death the 
resurrection and ascension to the right hand of the Father. The 
identification of his life with Christ’s does not fail at a single 
point. (2) Death is not seen by Paul as a mere deliverance from 
the incumbrances of mortality from the sufferings of time, but 
mainly as a natural and appointed incident in his progress and 
development asa Christian. (3) The true man sees in death no 
suspension of his personal consciousness, no fraction of his 
identity, no pause in his Christward journey. ‘‘ Absent from 
the body ; he is at home with the Lord.’’ 

IV. As it is the same Paul on both sides of this conjunction, 
so it is the same Christ. 

V. How shall we gain this absolute conviction in our 
personal immortality of blessedness? Can it really be “ gain’’ 
for us to die, or can we even believe with heart and 
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strength in “‘ gains’? of any sort after death till it has been 
Christ for us there? As St. Augustine says, ‘Join thyself to 
the eternal God, and thou shalt be eternal.’’ 

kev. ¥. Cliffore, D.D. 

From ‘“ The Dawn of Manhood.” 
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III. In the Editor's Study. 


Sere 


Mucu disappointment has been felt at Canon Liddon’s giving 
up the St. Paul’s pulpit on the August afternoons to the Colonial 
Bishops, none of whom has made much mark as a preacher. 


The strain imposed on the popular preacher is very great. 
Dr. Liddon, as is well known, has suffered severely from weak 
health. Canon Scott Holland is a martyr to insomnia. Mr. 
Spurgeon is constantly breaking down. Dr. Maclaren is able 
to preach only once a day, and is about to undertake a voyage 
to Australia. 


The new edition of Smith’s “Bible Dictionary” is being 
energetically proceeded with. Canon Driver has the Penta- 
teuch in hand, and is to publish a complete scheme of the 
analyses made by the German critics, This is much needed 
and will be of great interest. 


The eminent German Biblical critic, Professor Delitzsch, is 
a litterateur as well as a scholar, and has just published a_ 
charming little volume of essays on general subjects. 
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The Church Quarterly Review, since it passed out of Mr. 
Webb’s hands, bids fair to rival the Church Times in the vigour 
of its language. It is characterised by real ability and scholar- 
ship, and the article on ‘ Eschatology” in the last number 
shows considerable breadth of view. How does the Guardian 
come to think that eschatology is too dry a subject for the 
frequenters of the Church Congress ? 


There are rumours of one or two new Church papers, as 
well as of some changes in the established organs. 


A good example of the use of accurate exegesis in the pulpit 
occurs in a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Broadus. Paraphrasing 
a familiar saying of our Lord, ‘‘And if ye who are evil, 
with all the imperfections of your sinful humanity, if ye know 
how to give good gifts to your children, how much more will 
your Heavenly Father give good things to those that ask Him. 
It is not,” he says, “an argument solely—as I used to think it 
was—it is not merely an argument as to willingness to give; 
it is an argument as to wisdom in giving. If ye then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts to your children.” 


It is a striking fact that Mr. Spurgeon’s popularity continues 
as great, if not greater than ever, his Tabernacle being 
crowded with immense throngs. This is not the case with 
one or two very eminent London Dissenting preachers. Their 
congregations are falling sadly away, and it is not unlikely 
they may soon retire. 


The Rev. J. B. Heard says that ‘Melville was the last of 
the mere stylists of the pulpit—men who prepare by turning 
phrases and rounding sentences.” 


The same writer says: “Happy is the preacher who knows 
what to say, when to say it, and having said it, when to shut 
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up. Happy, again, thrice happy, is the preacher who, to use 
Chalmers’ phrase, understands how to keep a Sabbath of 
years before his poor lisping tongue lies silent in the grave.” 


A German journal says: “It is one of the most peculiar 
characteristics of our age that it regards the seventieth year as 
a period of most vigorous activity ;” and refers to Humboldt, 
Ranke, Bismarck, Gladstone, Thiers, Palmerston, Moltke, 
and others. 


IV. The Contemporary Pulpit 


Chronicle. 


wm 


DR. MACLAREN. 


zr. An Old Subscription List. Exod. xxxv. 21: “ And 
they came, every one whose heart stirred hint up, and every one 
whom his spirit made willing, and they brought the Lord’s offering 
to the work.” 

Here is spontaneous and voluntary giving. There was 
plenty of compulsory work, of statutory contribution in the 
Old Testament system of worship. | 

I. The true motive of acceptable service—thankful love. 

II. The measure of acceptable work—the capacity is the 
measure of duty. 

Ill. The infinite variety of forms of service and offering, 
which are all equally needful and equally acceptable. All the 
things that are given, and the works that are done from the 
same motive, the willing heart, stand upon the same level of 
acceptance and preciousness in His eyes, whatever may be 
their value in the market-place. Great and small are not 
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words for God’s kingdom, in which the standard is not quantity 


but quality. 
The Freeman, June 29th. 


2. The Heavenly Vision. Acts xxvi. 19: “ Whereupon, 
O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” 

This passage might be rendered : “I became not disobedient.” 
As if the “ disobedience” was the prior condition from which 
we see him in the very act of passing, by the mastery of his 
nature and the yielding of his will. 

I. This heavenly vision shines for us too. The revelation 
that is made to the understanding and the heart, to the spirit 
and the will is the same, whether it be made, as it was to Paul, 
through a heavenly vision, or through the facts of the life, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus. 

II. The vision of Christ, howsoever perceived, comes demand- 
ing obedience. There is plenty of idle gazing, with more or 
less of belief, at the heavenly vision amongst us. An obedience 
which is the inward yielding of the will, which is all built upon 
the revelation of the living Christ, and is the thankful tribute 
of'a heart that knows itself to be sinful, and is certain that it is 
forgiven ; this is Paul’s obedience and should be ours. 

Ill. This obedience is in our own power to give or to with- 
hold. 

IV. This obedience may, in a moment, revolutionise a life. 
All reformation of a moral kind is best done quickly. There 
must be one moment, in which the sinner turns his face 
round. It may be the work of a moment, but it makes a gulf 
between past and future like that which parted the times 
before and after that in which “ God said let there be light, and 
there was light.” 

The Freeman, July 6th. 


3. The Threefold Common Heritage. Rev. i. 9 
(R.V.): “ZL John, . . . your brother, and partaker of the tribu- 
lation, and kingdom, and patience, which are in Jesus.” 

So does the Apostle introduce himself to his readers, with 
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the simple claim to share with them in their Christian heritage. 
That is the man who desired that he and his brother might 
“sit on Thy right hand and on Thy left in Thy kingdom.” 

I. Note the common royalty. “I John, am a partaker with 
you in the kingdom.” What is that kingdom? It is the 
sphere of society, the state or realm in which His will is 
obeyed. Besides that, there is a wider sense of the expression, 
in which Christ’s kingdom stretches all through the universe, 
wherever the authority of God is, there is the kingdom of the 
exalted Christ. 

IJ. Note the common road to that common royalty. The 
kingdom is the central thought here, and the other two stand 
on elther side as subsidiary: on the one hand a common 
“tribulation,” on the other, a common “patience.” The 
former is the path ; the latter is the temper in which to travel. 
Egypt would be as barren as the desert which bounds it, were 
it not for the rising of the Nile; so when the cold waters of 
sorrow rise up and spread over our hearts, if we are Christians, 
they will leave a precious deposit when they retire, on which 
will grow rich harvests. 

Ill. Note the common temper in which the common road to 
the common royalty is to be trodden. Patience is the link, so 
to speak, between the kingdom and the tribulation. The worst 
affliction is an affliction wasted, and every affliction is wasted, 
unless it is met with patience, and that in Christ Jesus. 

The Freeman, July 13th. 


4. Anathema and Grace. 1 Cor. xvi, 21—24: “ The 
salutation of me Paul, with mine own hand. If any man love 
not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema maran-atha, 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. My love be 
with you all in Christ Jesus.” 

Terror and tenderness are strangely mingled in this parting 
salutation of Paul. He has had to rebuke the Corinthians for 
many faults, party spirit, lax morality, toleration of foul sins, 
gross errors, and in this last solemn warning he traces all 
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these vices to their fountain-head—the defect of love to Jesus 
—and warns them of their fatal issue. ‘Let him be ana- 
thema.” But the thunder is followed by gentle rain, and the 
sun glistens on the dewdrops. 

I, The terror of the fate of the unloving. Look at those two 
untranslated words. “ Anathema” means a thing devoted or 
put under aban. The idea was that evil things brought into 
contact with good were necessarily destroyed with a swift 
destruction. The other word, ‘‘ Maran-atha,” is to be taken as 
a separate sentence. It means “our Lord comes.” The 
significance of the whole is, the coming of the Lord of Love is 
the destruction of the unloving. 

II, The present grace of the coming owed “The grace of 
our Lord.” The terror of the Lord is the garb which our sins 
force upon the love of the Lord. And when the one is 
presented it brings with it the other. Never should they 
be parted in our thoughts or in our teaching. 

Ill. Note the tenderness, caught from the Master Himself, 
of the servant who rebukes. ‘“ My love be with you all in 
Christ Jesus.” Rebuke is the sign of love, sharp condemnation 
may be the language of love. The danger signal is not to be 
blamed for the collision which it is hoisted to avert. And 
it is not a strange sign of an unfecling, gloomy system that it 
should tell men where they are driving, in order that they 
may never reach the miserable goal. 

The Freeman, July 2oth. 

5. Walking in White. Rev. iii. 4: “Thou hast a few 
names even in Sardis which have not defiled their garments ; 
and they shall walk with Me in white + for they are worthy.” 

The fond fancy that the primitive Church was a better 
Church than to-day’s is utterly blown to pieces by the facts 
obvious in Scripture. Here, in the Apostolic time, is a young 
Church with all the faults of a decrepit old one. The Church 
in Sardis. 

I, We have here the promise of continuous and progressive 
activity,—“ They shall walk.” 
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II. The promise of companionship with Christ. “With 
Me.” If there be this promised union it can only be because 
of the completeness of sympathy and the likeness of character 
between Christ and His companions, 

III. A promise of the perfection of purity. “Jn white.” 
Perhaps we are to think of a glorified body as being the white 
garment. Perhaps rather the image expresses the idea of 
complete moral purity. 

IV. Note the condition of all these promises. ‘Who have 
not defiled their garments.” Zyey are worthy. Purity here is 
crowned with glory hereafter. 

The Freeman, July 27th. 


REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 


Plain Directions to those who would be Saved 
from Sin. Psalm iv. 4,5: “ Stand in awe and sin not: com- 
mune with your own heart upon your bed, and be still. Selah, 
Offer the sacrifices of righteousness, and put your trust in the 
Lord.” ’ 

David mentions four things as helpful towards ceasing from 
sinning. 

I. Feel reverent awe. ‘ Stand in awe.” Hardened sinners 
sin and tremble not; penitent sinners tremble and sin not. 
The old house of depraved nature shakes before it comes 
down. Gracious work in the heart usually begins with 
trembling. Stand in awe, for there is a God everywhere 
present. He is your judge. He is almighty. He is infinitely 
good. Stand in awe in reference to a future state. 

II. David admonished the ungodly. to practise thoughtful 
self-examination. “Commune with your own heart upon your 
bed and be still.” Think about the state of your heart, and 
stand by yourself, alone, and think for yourself. Keep on 
thinking till you come to be still. 

Il. Approach unto God aright, “Offer the sacrifices of 
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righteousness.” Come confessing sin. Bring the offering 
which He has divinely appointed and provided. 

IV. Exercise faith. “ Put your trust in the Lord.” Trust 
Him as willing to receive you. Trust in the Lord as He 
reveals Himself in the person of His Son Jesus. In Him you 
see love written out in capital letters. Trust in the Lord that 
by the work of His Holy Spirit He can renew you. The 
glorious Lord, who made the world out of nothing, can make 
something out of you yet. 

Faith elevates the mind, brings new ideas of God’s demands, 
sees the pleasures of sin in a new light, destroys the power 
of temptation. 

Our Lord Jesus has opened a hospital, and into it He 
receives all manner of sick folk ; yet He does not receive them 
that they may continue sick, but that He may heal them and 
make them whole. Faith is always attended with a new 
nature, 

Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, No. 2,033. 


REV. J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 


Christian Democracy. Matt. xxiii.8—12(R.V.): “But 
be not ye called Rabbi: for one ts your Teacher, and all ye are 
brethren. And call no man your father on the earth; for one is 
your Father,” etc. 

It was the avowed object of the blessed Lord to set up a 
religious commonwealth or kingdom of God on earth. Super- 
ficially read, this utterance of Christ expresses a revolt against 
Rabbinism ; fundamentally, it is nothing short of a charter for 
His new kingdom. It gains this constitutional importance 
simply from the fact that it elevates into prominence, and 
guards as of primary value, the spiritual rights of the. indi- 
vidual. Are these words not the charter which recognises for 
the first time, and in recognising, guarantees the inalienable 
rights of the human spirit ? the threefold link which binds 
to God the soul emancipated from spiritual authorities on 
earth, 
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I. “One is your Teacher.” Each soul that needs and craves 
the light has in Christ a separate and an equal claim on that 
Divine Person, whose office is to lead us into truth. 

II. “One is your Father.” Through Christ the way lies 
open for every man’s return to the common Father’s love. No 
man owes to his fellow mortal this right to return. 

III. “ One is your Master ”—that is, your guide in conduct— 
“even the Christ.” The pledge and safeguard for liberty of 
conscience is personal responsibility to Christ. 

Along these three lines does Jesus strike the death-note 
of spiritual tyranny, of all human authority in religion. This 
was a bold step Jesus took when, discarding as a bond of 
cohesion the principle of human authority in religion, He 
proposed to construct a spiritual community upon principles of 
individval self-determination. It begins by setting men apart, 
each in the secret cell of his own soul alone with God; it ends 
by binding them with tender and sacred bonds into a new 
brotherhood. Where each man is severally taught of the 
Spirit, and the Father’s love has filled each heart, and the will 
of Christ is the rule of all, then will no brother seek to lord it 
over the belief, the worship, or the obedience of another; but 
every man shall serve the brotherhood in voluntary self- 
surrender, that the Lord alone may be exalted in that day. 
Then shall the Universal Church be one in the only sense in 
which Christ, would have it so—as a united brotherhood in love 


of the equal and the free. 
Christian World Pulpit, July 11th, 


VEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


The Work of the Church. 1. Tim. ili. 15: “ That thou 
mayest know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house of 
God which is the Church of the living God.” 

I. What the Church is. It is the house, the temple, the 
body, the congregation of Christ. 

IJ. The reason why the Church exists. Is it not to witness 
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for Christ and to work for Christ? (1) Witnessing does not 
consist in a narrow and vain repetition of His name ; it is not 
in saying “Lord, Lord,” but in teaching men to do His will. . 
All who have stood before guilty things and corrupt societies, 
and not been ashamed, have been witnesses for Christ in being 
witnesses for righteousness. The splendour of a Church which 
is on too good terms with the world is but an iridescence that 
gleams over stagnation ; it is but the glittering scum over the 
barrenness of the Dead Sea. No age can do without the 
Church’s witness for righteousness. (2) Christ specially 
pointed to great regions of toil in which the Church could 
carry out her witness of Him and His righteousness. He who 
commanded, ‘‘Go ye and teach all nations,” also said, “Feed 
My sheep, feed My lambs.” Vast is the work of the Church 
at home and abroad. The battle of good and evil is going on 
all over the universe, but all that you see, and all for which 
you are responsible is the little corner of the vineyard in 
which you are placed. The secret of successful conflict is the 
the same now as it has been in all time: it is faith and self- 
devotion. ‘They overcame by the blood of the Lamb, and 
they loved not their lives unto death.” 
Christian World Pulpit, July 11th, 


REV. RICHARD GLOVER, 


The Ministry to the Young. The Errors to be 
Avoided, 

I. The first error to be greatly avoided is a too narrow 
training, that fixes regard exclusively on the salvation of the 
soul. Children have a capacity for religion, they need conver- 
sion, and they need a Saviour, and they have power to admit 
Him and enthrone Him. Seek conversion, but cherish growth 
‘and build up character, that the whole nature fairly, evenly, 
and sacredly developed, may be, in the harmony of a great 
service, a joyful song to God. While at every stage of life 
Christian people can employ the whole of the Lord’s Prayer, 
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yet at each successive stage they accentuate the successive 
petitions in that prayer. It is not the little child that in agony 
of penitence and sorrow accentuates “ Deliver us from evil.” 
That is the prayer that carries the last accent, and that is 
answered by the sweet enlargement that doth dismiss us 
hence, The accent of the child is on the “Our Father who 
art in heaven.” 

Il. A second error is the error of the over-development of 
young Christians. We are familiar with over-growth in nature, 
and know how uniformly the too rapid growth involves some 
‘ loss of strength. The Saviour seems to have been always 
solicitous about this tendency to over-growth in the young 
believer, and to have always carefully excluded what would 
be over-stimulating. There is His frequent charge, “Tell no 
man,” His protest that prayer must be secret, and fasting 
secret, and alms secret, and there is also in His constant style 
of address a uniform absence of those appeals to nerves or 
feelings in which we are tempted to indulge. Neither does 
He move us to much self-scrutiny, and He never asks us for 
any profession—for confession that we should declare what He 
is, but not for profession declaring what we are. In all these 
ways Jesus protected the disciples from the two great causes 
of over-growth,—publicity and self-consciousness. 

Ill. The error of undue restraint of thought and action at a 
time when nature calls for liberty. That is a strange seething, 
surging time, when the powers of self-reliance begin to assert 
themselves, when the power of thinking for one’s self, choosing 
one’s own ways, comes on boy or girl. Then there must be of 
necessity some impatience of control, there almost ought to be 
some suspicion of inherited truth, some eager spirit of reform. 
Then we have a misgiving of this freedom, and are tempted to 
impose restraints upon it, and give so many warnings that we 
are apt to destroy the rude energy which wisdom would hallow 
and turn to good account. John the Baptist spoke in the true 
spirit of a teacher when he said, “He must increase, but | 
must decrease.” The success of every true teacher lies in 
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making his pupils independent of himself, in sending them to 
a higher Master, increasing His authority over them. 

God give us grace that we may be full of power to charm, to 
guide, to bless the young by what we are and by what we 
do, and may He use us to lead them into the ways of peaceful 
usefulness and of immortal glory. 

Christian World Pulpit, June zoth, 


— 


REV. HARRY JONES. 
(Prebendary of St. Paul's.) 


The Wine Divine. Eph. v. 18: “Be not drunk with 
wine, . . . but be filled with the Spirit.” 

This is part of some advice given by St. Paul to his converts 
at Ephesus, and they needed it much—a slip might lay them 
in the mire again. 

I. These warnings are specially applicable to such as have 
come under fresh religious impressions, and have begun to 
lead a new life. The old enemies of their souls are not far 
off. 

Il. St. Paul here recognises a pressing human appetite or 
want. He not only perceives the necessity for wholesome 
gladness of heart in his disciples, but admits the encourage- 
ment of special moods or seasons of cheerfulness. The soul 
has its periods of high and low pressure. The Church recog- 
nises that in her special services. The fulfilment of this desire 
for cheerfulness is a matter of great moment. One way of 
inducing cheerfulness is material—another is mental. One is 
temporary, imperfect—the other finally effective, being eternal. 
St. Paul instances wime as an example of the former, It is 
either a transitory stimulant, legitimate in its temperate use, 
or it overshoots the mark, leading to excess or riot. Many 
“drink” to excess in their craving for relief. The prevalence 
of drunkenness is a graver sign of dissatisfaction with the 
unseen conditions of life than we always apprehend. If all 
human bodies were well nourished, open spaces all planted, 
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sweaters all abolished, drains all trapped, pauperism abolished, 
and all intoxicants withdrawn, there would still be left that 
infection of nature which remains even in them that are re- 
generate—there would still be left that vexation of soul, that 
knowledge of good and evil, the knowledge of sin, which is the 
sting of life as well as of death. The bodily supports of life 
cannot touch this. The Spirit of God alone can fit the needs 
of the spirit of man. This is the juice of the True Vine, the 
New Wine of the kingdom of heaven. 

Realise the excellence of God’s immaterial stimulants, “Faith, 
- hope, and love.” These remain. They are not only accept- 
able, but inexhaustible, and they whet the appetite which they 
feed. These are our inheritance as Christians, and we 
strengthen our possession of them by use. 


Christian World Pulpit, June 20th, 


REV, CANON FURSE, M.A. 


The Catholic Church: Its Message to the Saints. 

Matt. xvii. 20: “Jf ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed 
. nothing shall be impossible unto you.” 

The first intention of the Church is to create a saintly life. 
Her second is to influence the multitude for good. 

Christianity began with the Person of Christ. In Him was 
seen the perfect life from the beginning. Saintliness in Him 
was visible to angels and men from His infancy. Then His 
home became the Church of the Saints—of Elizabeth, Zacharias, 
John the Baptist; Joseph, the blessed Mother of Jesus! The 
world knows this to be the Holy Family. His first act was 
the maintenance of a perfect innocence against the tempter, 
resistance to whom proves the character of the saint. His 
first teaching was the counsel of perfection. And above all, 
when He came to reform society and to convert the nations, 
and to make a disposition for the kingdom of heaven, He 
cnose a few to be near Him, and He gave His mind and a 
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large portion of His time to the training and perfecting of 
them as saints. This is the standard He sets before His 
people—sanctity. No other principle of Christian action is 
adequate to the claim of human life. Mediocrity cannot satisfy 
man’s desire. If the Church in any age or country has no 
message to the saints, she leaves the deepest springs in man’s 
nature unopened. 

God’s way from the beginning hath been to work from the 
few to the many—to act upon the many by the few. Through 
the hands of the few He feeds the many. We should be worse 
than we are, every one of us, if it were not for the saints 
among us. Do not let us think of the society around us 
only, or of ourselves only, that benefit by the presence of the 
saints; but the desire of God is to be considered. What does 
the will of God require? The mission of the Holy Ghost has 
two intentions—one towards the Father and the Son, one 
towards man. The Holy Ghost longs to fulfil the will of the 
Father in the creation and redemption of our life, and to 
recompense Jesus for all that He suffered on earth. He 
comforts with added energy and takes off the edge of impossi- 
bility even when He gives a precept so incredible as this, ‘Be 
ye holy for Iam holy.” Every saint passing from mediocrity 
upwards to the perfect life is another revelation of God to the 
world. Men take note of them that they have been with 
Jesus. 

Christian World Pulpit, June 27th.  \ 


GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 


The Mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven. Matt. 
xiii, 11: “Jt is given unto you to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven.” ; 

God is always undoing mystery. His work in relation to 
us has been from the first an unfolding. Where we do not 
understand it is not because He does not want us to know, 
but because we need more of Him in us before we can know. 
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We are not simple enough—childlike enough—to understand 
God’s mysteries. If you want to attain anything in the shape 
of true moral, physical, spiritual progress, be the simple dis- 
ciple of Jesus Christ. Let us look at the parable that our 
Lord had just spoken about as containing mystery. Looking 
at all the parables of Christ, I find that He is doing what He 
can to wake up the soul of man. Here is the story of sowing 
seed. It falls on different soils, and at last it fails on good 
soil, and the Lord does not say a word about anything that 
the soul can do. But when the good seed falls, when the 
truth of God comes to a true heart, what we have to do is to 
keep it. 

The great trouble is first with those who never know that 
anything has anything to do with them. There may be good 
soil beneath, but the top is hard-trodden. God can send a 
subsoil plough of suffering into that ground. 

Then are those different kinds of people who care more for 
the world and the deceitfulness of riches. We shall go out 
of the world naked as we entered it, save for what riches we 
have got in our souls, Next the ground that bears some fifty, 
some sixty, and some a hundred-fold. If it be possible for 
you to bring forth forty, fifty, or sixty-fold, the Lord will not 
be content with your thirty-fold. The man who is content 
with himself is just the man the Lord is not content with. Do 
not divide your energies. Give up the whole life in obedience 
to God. It is that something we hold back—that we won't 
give up—that makes us poor sneaking creatures, instead of 
brave, fearless, children of the Father in heaven, such as the 
Master Himself. 

British Weekly Pulpit, July 20th. 


Eee 


REV. MARK GUY PEARSE. 


The Love of God: the God of Love. 1 John iv. 8: 
“ Fe that loveth not, knoweth not God. for God ts love.” 

Is God knowable ? This is the question which our age of 
scientific inquiry is asking. The answer is no—and yes. He 
is not knowable to the intellect with its prying and searching: 
provable, perhaps, but not knowable. He 7s knowable to the 
heart. 
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I. Only love knows love. Love is the only way of knowing 
God. “He that loveth not, knoweth not God.” Love js the 
capacity for knowing God. There is an Old Testament 
incident in which this truth is vividly set forth, Moses had 
prayed: “I beseech Thee show me Thy glory.” There on 
the mountain side, as the rising sun touched the mountain top 
with ruddy gold, and whilst all the valleys lay in mist, God 
passed by and proclaimed Himself “the Lord God, merciful 
and gracious,” etc. He who could not look upon the glory of 
God, could behold His goodness. Our Lord recognises this 
truth, and bases all prayer upon it. ‘‘ When ye pray say, 
Our Father.” 

Let us think how otherwise we can know God. The All- 
Wise—what have I within me or about me by which to 
conceive of the All-Wise: to whom there is no buried past, 
no hidden future : to whom distance is not, and darkness is 
not, and from whom the Universe hides no secrets. I am 
only bewildered as I hear of such an One. I know Him not. 

I hear of the Almighty, the Self-Existent, the Independent 
One, but I cannot by searching find Him out; and turning 
from these aspects to the moral character of God, I am yet 
more bewildered. Tell me of the righteousness of God. Sin 
has put out the eyes by which I can see righteousness, and 
perhaps as much in mercy as in punishment, for if once I 
could see in fierce white light of God the meaning of my sin and 
the result of it, I could find no other deeper hell. Everything 
within me in terror would cry, “ Hide me from the face of 
Him that sitteth upon the throne.” But tell me that God 
is love,—I know now how He feels, and thinks, and acts. Love 
alone of human faculties wants no teaching—it is a God-like 
thing—the lingering image of the great Creator. This, and 
this alone, can satisfy us—to know the love of God. This is 
the great root truth, out of which all else shall grow—God 
loves me. Do not think of this infinite love as so shallow that 
it is dried up in the heat of the day; as so exact and punc- 
tilious that we need be afraid of presuming upon it. He 
cannot help loving thee, thy life is to be the outcome and result 
of His love to thee. 

Methodist Times, August 16th, 


I. Sermons. 


TRUTH AND FREEDOM.* 


BY THE. RIGHT REV. DR. BARRY, LORD BISHOP OF SYDNEY. 
“© Ye know the truth ; and the truth shall make you free.” —JOHN Vili. 32. 


Do the quiet thought and worship of this Lord’s Day, my 
brethren, mark a restful cessation, perhaps a countervailing 
influence, to those many discussions on the advancement 
of science, to which the busy weekdays are here at this 
time given? Or do they, if rightly understood, strike a 
note which, though it seeks to fill a higher region of its 
own, yet vibrates in harmony with those other notes of 
truth which have been sounding here from so many 
quarters, as almost to bewilder the hearer by their numker 
and variety ? 

Let the text answer the question. It comes from one of 
the profoundest chapters of that final Gospel which contains 
the fullest development of peculiarly Christian doctrine. It 
has been echoed through many centuries in the Church 
in that characteristic prayer which our Liturgy so nobly 
renders to One “in knowledge of whom is eternal”— 
7.¢., essential—“ life,” .and whose service is _ perfect 
freedom.” Yet might it not be taken to describe the 
two-fold idea of the Association itself—in that necessary 
union, that mutual reaction, of the theoretical and prac- 


* Preached in Bath Abbey, Sunday, September 9, 1888. 
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tical, which has been eloquently set before you this year ? 
“To know the truth” in all its forms—by the discoveries 
of science, and by the correlation of those discoveries in 
a thoughtful philosophy—is the object of the one; to be 
free for effective action, individual and collective—whether 
to create in the inner sphere of abstract thought and 
imagination, or in the external sphere, to ‘“ direct (as has 
been said) the great forces of nature to the use and 
convenience of man”—is the ambition of the other. 
To know and to do—in various ages, no doubt, these 
elements are mingled in different proportions; in the 
necessary division of labour, each man is apt to have one 
or other function, which it is his wisdom to emphasise, 
and his temptation to exaggerate. But ultimately the 
two are one, for knowledge expresses itself in the energy 
of free action; freedom confesses itself conditioned by 
knowledge ; and the striking juxtaposition of both in the 
text clearly shows that (as I have already said) there is 
here an essential harmony between your many dis- 
cussions of scientific investigation and that task of simple 
Christian preaching which has been committed to me 
to-day. 

Bear with me if, in attempting to discharge that task, 
I thus touch once more on an old subject which has been 
spoken of by so many voices on the one side and on the 
other—now from the pulpit and now from the presidential 
chair. For it is in some sense the subject of all subjects ; 
if always old yet always fresh in interest to all who care 
for the progress of humanity as a whole, not only on its 
natural side, but in its intellectual and moral civilisation. 
Religion and science are in actual fact the two greatest 
forces which tell upon that progress. Each, moreover, in 
various forms and degrees of effect pervades humanity. 
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The two, therefore, as a whole, must bear upon one 
another in harmony or in antagonism. What is this 
inevitable relation between them it deeply concerns both 
to know; and the forms of thought which would ignore 
or refuse this question may be considered, I think, now 
as unreal or virtually obsolete. 

No one will now hold that view, which the great master 
of inductive philosophy put forward—I know not whether 
seriously or ironically—three centuries ago, that the 
domains of science and revelation are by their nature 
absolutely distinct, lying, as on different planes, so that 
each may spread indefinitely without affecting the other. 
For truth is necessarily one, as the revelation of ultimate 
Being ; and the educating powers of all knowledge are one, 
in virtue of the unity of the humanity with which they 
deal. 

No one, I venture to think, practically holds—and least 
of all can there be held in an assembly of scientific 
thinkers—what has been sometimes advanced in theory as 
the teaching of modern thought, that human knowledge is 
to be content with discovery and classification of the laws 
of actual facts, without any attempt to discover the ultimate 
Cause, and the relation of the world and of the soul to the 
ultimate Being. Not only is the religion, which in some 
form covers the whole area of humanity, a loving protest 
against this ignoble theory ; but if there is one thing which 
seems characteristic of modern thought it is the continual 
emergence of ontological and virtually theological specula- 
tion from the midst of the soberest physical and metaphy- 
sical science. ; 

Hardly less impossible, except as a halting-place of 
thought, is the acquiescence, in respect of these ultimate 
inquiries, in a vague reverence for some Absolute Being, 
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to man unknown and unknowable. The instincts alike of 
true science and of true religion refuse such acquiescence. 
Now, as in the days of the Psalmist, men “thirst for a 
God,” whom we may at least know to be ‘a living God ;” 
and they will not be satisfied with despairing formulas— 
“vacant husks well meant for grain.” 

Nor can we even accept that dualism, which has been 
sanctioned by illustrious names—practically separating the 
intellect from the conscience—-“‘the speculative” from ‘the 
practical reason ””—and leaving, to the one the outer sphere 
of science, to the other the inner life of religion. Science 
itself, not only in its practical effects, but in its enthusiasm 
for truth and its sense of a higher mission, has a moral 
aspect.. And, on the other hand, the old teaching of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, stamped by our Lord’s own sanction, 
surely goes to the heart of things when it claims for the 
relation to God, if there be a true and living God, “ all the 
mind,” as well as “all the soul.” 

What, then, is this relation which cannot be ignored ? 
I will leave it to others to contemplate religion from the 
side of science ; and I cannot but remember how many 
noble testimonies have here been borne, sometimes from 
unexpected quarters. Let me, as a preacher of the Gospel 
of Christ, suggest to you some leading thoughts on science 
from the side of religion. 

I. The first is surely this—that Christianity, at any rate, 
whatever be the case with other religions, stamps an 
emphatic dignity upon knowledge. In the writings of St. 
John especially—which put the coping-stone to the whole 
teaching of the New Testament—there is an ever-increasing 
stress laid upon that knowing of the Truth of which the 

text speaks. The Master speaks of Himself as ‘the 
Truth,” and therefore, on the one hand, “the Way” of 
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access to God, and, on the other, the Life of essential 
communion with the Father. Not by accident is the 
Name of “the Word "—that is, the Revealer of the God- 
head and “the Light which lighteth every man ”—made 
the crowning title of Him who has been hailed as the 
Lord, the Saviour, the Son of God. Not without profound 
meaning does He Himself declare that ‘the knowledge of 
God”—not the fear or the love of God, although these 
follow from it, but the knowledge of God in Jesus Christ— 
is the eternal life. Clearly, in such a Gospel as this, the 
advance of knowledge is emphatically blest. It is encour- 
aged to push on through all the realms of derived being to 
the ultimate creative and sustaining power—to scale the 
flammantia menia mundi, and rise to the contemplation of 
the Eternal. It is by knowledge of Truth that man is to be 
free—that is, to be really man—exercising his delegated 
sovereignty, and growing to his ordained perfection. Only 
the “ science falsely so called” —spoiling men of truth by 
mere doubts and negations, or spinning out of its own 
invention a web of fancies, claiming to be truths—is under 
the ban of the New Testament ; and this, because it is the 
counterfeit,—and so the hindrance, of true knowledge. 
And I may add that Christianity itself, although it is 
indeed much more, is yet a great system of knowledge. 
It has its theology as well as its grace of salvation, its 
‘spiritual life and its beneficent energy. It will never 
consent to be stiffened into a system of morality, or 
sublimed into an enthusiastic sentiment. It is either the 
greatest of delusions and falsehoods, or its old claim to 
exalt its knowledge of God in Christ to be “queen among 
sciences” must be a true claim, and one which cannot be 
ignored. ‘Those who enter into its true spirit will rejoice 
in every discovery of truth, be it what it may, making no 
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distinction of useful and useless, hardly any distinction ef 
great or small; and will honour, as conscious or uncon- 
scious servants of the God of Truth, all—and there are 
many—who for the pursuit of but one line of science sac- 
crifice many of the world’s prizes, content to— 


«Scorn delights and live laborious days,” 


which our great poet holds out as “ the clear spirit’s” just 
reward, even without that meed of fame. 

II. But of what kind shall this advance of knowledge 
be, and how is it to be gained ? 

It is, so all religion insists, to rise continually, unsatisfied 
till it attains some true knowledge of the Supreme; and 
this, because of our own mysterious personality, which has, 
and must have, moral relations with the Divine, both in 
this world and in whatever life awaits us beyond the 
grave. A man, in what we may call his profession or 
vocation, may rightly devote himself to this or that investi- 
gation or action, content to do only some limited and 
secondary work, and so to add his own infinitesimal con- 
tribution to the great coral-recf of human knowledge. 
But beyond and below this vocation of his lies his own 
true humanity; and it is at fatal cost to that humanity 
that even the greatest minds turn themselves into 
‘“machines for grinding out general laws from masses 
of fact,” and refuse to look beyond, into the secret life 
of the soul itself, and its relation to the Supreme Being, 
in whom that life is had. Life is, after all, greater even 
than science. There are times in every man’s own 
history—especially its great moral crises, its supreme 
experiences of joy and sorrow, its hours of deep repent- 
ance and of spiritual longing and. aspiration—when he 
must be face to face with the great problem, and find it 
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knowledge, and lost the inner life and light of his own 
soul. 

Yes, it is by an imperious spiritual necessity that, as 
the literature of all ages shows, men are driven on to 
search into this ultimate truth. Whether we believe in a 
Gospel or not, it stands to reason that all truths, whether 
written in the book of nature or the book of humanity, 
must be manifestations in some sort of the Supreme and 
Absolute Being from which all has proceeded. But it is 
the belief of every Christian that such search is not in 
vain; that through all we may have knowledge—true 
though partial knowledge—of the Supreme God, and thus 
have the life eternal. 

But in gaining that knowledge we hold it certain— 
almost obvious—that not one faculty, but all faculties, of 
our nature must be used. In the Supreme the pure 
intellect must recognise the ultimate Cause, the Eternal 
Self-existent Being out of which—in some way which its 
nature must determine—all that is has grown. And for 
myself I believe that in spite of all discoveries of what 
seem to be strange and defective gradations of exist- 
ence—in spite of all the discords of repulsiveness and 
suffering and cruelty, which break in upon the music of 
the world’s harmony—independently of all theories of 
Evolution which are, after all, avowedly theories of 
method rather-than of cause—the mind of man, kindled 
by the twofold light of intellect and imagination, will 
never contemplate the three great provinces of inorganic 
matter, of organic life, of spiritual humanity related in 
a wdnderful order, yet, so far as we can know, incapable 
of derivation from one another, without feeling the 
conviction, stamped on all human language and literature, 
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that it is contemplating the work of a Divine Mind, which 
reveals itself in wonders both of usefulness and of beauty, 
and orders all things in an appointed course. But 
beyond this there is another recognition, above all else 
clear, sacred, ineradicable—the recognition, through con- 
science and heart alike, of the sovereign power of an 
eternal righteousness, glorified and interpenetrated by 
love. And that recognition, it is clear, clenches the 
already growing conviction of a living personality in 
the Supreme Being; for, to my mind, a mere stream of 
tendency—a vague something not ourselyes—which makes 
for righteousness is a phrase unmeaning, unless it is a 
vague way of describing the mysterious action of an All- 
righteous King and Father. Clearly of these various 
recognitions of cause, mind, righteous personality, not only 
must none be ignored, but they must be held, so to speak, 
in separation from one another. All must be blended 
together ; by all faculties of our nature—mind, conscience, 
heart—we must rise to the knowledge of the Supreme 
Truth of God. Only so can we knowit. As no man who 
confines himself to reasoning from inorganic force and 
matter can solve the problems of organic life ; as no man 
can rightly measure the spiritual nature of humanity by 
principles derived from the lower realms of being, so I 
believe that man can never find God if he pursues his 
search only in the light of pure intellect, and deliberately 
puts aside the deeper insight of the conscience and the 
Spirit. Signally, we see every day, will he fail on this 
principle to gain true knowledge even of his fellow-man or 
of human nature. Is it not true science, as well as true 
religion, to refuse this fatal one-sidedness of method in 
the attempt to rise to knowledge of God ? 

III. But if we advance so far as this—if we thus believe 
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in a Living God of Righteousness and Love, it is hard not 
to go one step further, and believe that in some way He 
reveals Himself to His creatures, and leaves them not 
unaided to find out Him. For the superior being always 
reveals himself to the inferior, as by a spiritual necessity. 
The very possession of truth is an irresistible impulse to 
the work of the teacher ; the kingly spirit of righteousness 
stirs to the rule, which is at the same time the service, of 
the weak and dim-sighted, who are only fit to obey; the 
yet diviner spirit of love pours itselfout in visible beneficence 
to those who need it, and draws them to a higher life 
through unity with itself. So it is with God’s nobler 
creatures. How can it be otherwise with God Himself ? 
Truth must be to man a self-revelation of Him—written 
on his works, in that mysterious handwriting which human 
knowledge is continually deciphering—written on the soul 
within by the finger of the Creator, in which we Christians 
acknowledge the power of a Divine Spirit. And for 
humanity at large, as allexperience of intellectual and moral 
progress shows, that revelation comes through the inspired 
few, raised up to be the lawgivers, teachers, prophets, 
of humanity; they reflect, so to speak, to the mass 
who stand below the light which shines from heaven upon 
them, when they, like Moses, enter into the bright cloud of 
the higher knowledge of God ; and men receive their wit- 
ness, partly testing it by understanding, partly accepting 
it in faith. There is at least a partial truth in the saying 
Vox populi vox Det, if we take it in the true sense, not the 
vox plebis, the mere dictum of the multitude, but the vox 
populi, the collective wisdom of all humanity, in its right 
order of degrees, slowly gathering through the ages, and 
tested by long experience of men. Init, if there be a God 
indeed, there does come to each individual a voice from 
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Him, clear in its deep central note of truth, though multi- 
tudinous as the sound of many waters. 

IV. But, then, my brethren, at last comes that great 
crucial question, which severs those who have, it may be, 
so far advanced together, and marks, as common parlance 
rightly declares as the distinctive character of Christianity, 
the principles of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
words of the text are introduced by the declaration, which 
for all ages and all races no mere man could have dared to 
utter—If ye continue in My Word .. . ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” In the 
acceptance of those words, or, rather, of Him who spoke 
them, is the essence of Christianity. Christianity has, 
indeed, as I have said, its larger philosophy of truth in 
God ; it has its law and order embodied in that Church of 
Christ, which is in the world a society unique and unap- 
proachable in its power; it has its moral inspiration of 
righteousness and love, which, as in its fruits, its best 
nature is to the world. But the principle of its.inner life 
is faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, as the absolute and 
perfect revelation of God—of His truth, declaring itself to 
the world, of His salvation grappling with the one great 
terrible mystery of sin and death, of His indwelling life, 
as the inner life of man and the secret of immortality. 
The claim is, I know, a tremendous claim. It is the 
supernatural culmination in absolute perfection of that law 
of faith which, in imperfect and limited developments, 
rules the world. But it is well that we should plainly 
declare what it is—that to the desponding cry, “God is 
unknown and unknowable,” we should oppose the only 
answer which effectually meets it—‘No man hath seen 
God at any time; the only-begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” That 
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answer must be tried on its merits by the ideal Christianity 
in its transcendent purity, and by the actual Christianity 
in spite of all the stains and imperfections, in its moral 
and spiritual power. And in trying it we must honestly 
face the dread alternative, with no well-meaning attempt 
to extenuate or explain it away. It is either the greatest, 
» as the noblest, of delusions; or it is what the Creeds of 
the Church, and what the historic Christianity, that con- 
quered the world, made it—the proclamation of a Divine 
sovereignty, to which every knee shall bow, and of a 
Divine revelation, which shall be to all the light of life. 
We acknowledge the Vox populi as a true revelation of 
God, but to us the Vox Christi rises in transcendent 
sweetness and clearness above all its confused undertones ; 
it unites them all in true harmony with itself; it sounds 
out still tous as it sounded of old to the Apostle, as the 
word of eternal life, through which “we know what passeth 
knowledge.” 

V. It is, my brethren, somewhat in this light that 
religion must contemplate science ; it must be in this spirit 
that one who believes deeply in the Lord Jesus Christ 
listens from the standpoint of faith to the many teachings 
of human knowledge. In the more than half-century of 
the life of your great association much surely has been 
learnt on all sides on this great subject—as much, I doubt 
not, remains to be learnt still. If any one branch of 
science practically asserts for itself the exclusive posses- 
sion of certainty, so that what it cannot discover may be 
held to be unreal or valueless—if intellectual science, even 
as a whole, claims to be the one thing needful, meeting all 
the needs, destroying all the evils, and solving all the pro- 
blems of humanity—if it frames theories such as you have 
seen in strange forms enough to come and go, and impose 
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them as Gospels, with an intolerance, not of persecution, 
but of contempt—then, no doubt, Christianity must utter its 
protest against such usurpation, in the name not only 
of Christ, but even of humanity itself. It will have still 
to declare, as St. Augustine declares in a noble passage of 
his confessions, after sounding all the depths and shoals 
of the science of his day, that there are secrets of life not 
dreamt of in its philosophy, which yet must be known, 
and that a voice is needed by those who are weary and 
heavy laden with sin and sorrow, which speaks not in the 
halls of science, but in the Church of Christ. But in 
its own true character and its right sphere of authority 
the Christian must look with wonder and thankfulness on 
the marvellous advance in our own age, not only of scientific 
knowledge and spirit, but of its services, of noble usefulness 
to man. If he trusts the word of its Master he must delight 
in every such advance towards knowing the truth, because 
it will be to him as an advance in the self-revelation of God, 
and in that knowledge, though not in it alone, he will see 
gladly a growth towards true freedom—freedom from 
bondage worse than the bondage of mere ignorance— 
freedom for the service of God and man, which is at once 
the earnest and the promise of the “ glorious liberty of the 
children of God.” 
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YEA AND AMEN.* 


BY THE REV. CANON H. SCOTT HOLLAND. 


** But as God is true, our word toward you was not yea and nay. For the 
Son of God, Jesus Christ . . . was not yea and nay, but in Him was yea. 
For all the promises of God in Him are yea and in Him, Amen, unto the 
glory of God by us.”—2 Cor. i. 18-20. 

As we think of St. Paul,—the man he was, sensitive, 
nervous, alert, quick in every quiver of feeling, quick in the 
flash of wits, driven hither and thither by the urgent pas- 
sion of zeal, reckless of his own peril, and hot with all 
impulsive affection, yet a man delicately strung, charged 
with acute sensibilities, full of eager, wistful longings for 
sympathy, and subject, therefore, also to reactions of 
emotion, to recoils, to depressions, cut to the heart by any 
touch of distrust or dislike or repugnance, subtly conscious 
of all passing moods in those about him, alive to every 
movement of spiritual response,—St. Paul, struggling, 
hoping, fearing, living in the very fullest power and stress 
of the storm, the wildest storm that has ever shaken the 
souls of men,-—St. Paul, alone there involved in the terrible 
strain of the present struggle, fighting with his own hand, 
amid unknown people, in strange foreign places, without a 
background, without a reserve, without any solid resources 
that were visible, living from hand to mouth, from day to 
day, tossed and troubled and tortured, having to take 
momentous steps such as create history, all sorts of vital 
decisions; yea, to take them without advice, without 
precedent, without support; in the heat of each rapid 
and terrible crisis, St. Paul, eager to make himself all 
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things to all men, to the Jews to become a Jew, to the 
Greeks a Greek, to the barbarians a barbarian, entering 
into all their thoughts, fusing himself with their hopes, 
winding his way inside their hearts, identifying himself 
with their innermost struggles, surrendering all that was 
his own, his own preferences, habits, history, prejudices, 
his own delights and motives and consistency and reputa- 
tion, if only by any and by all means he may yet save 
some for Christ—St. Paul, as we think of him, being such 
as that, living amid this seething agitation, committed to 
this tremendous adventure—St. Paul cannot have been an 
easy person to follow through his career, no simple matter 
at all to comprehend and explain and justify what he was 
at; and to an unsympathetic outsider, to a prejudiced 
opponent, what a mixed, irregular, unsteady career it 
must have looked! We can imagine their bewildered 
and irritated comments: ‘‘Who can foretell what that 
tempestuous creature will do next? What steps will he 
take next? To what shifts he is driven, what hopeless 
inconsistency of utterance and of act! At one moment a 
Jew of Jews, conforming to the rigid condition of some 
Jewish rite; at another intermixing freely with the lowest 
hordes of Gentiles; now denouncing the law of Moses, 
it would seem, with destructive vehemence, then -again 
lauding it, establishing it as the very voice of God. And 
how is he swayed by his tumultuous affections, how 
fiercely he threatens, and then again mildly he forgives ; 
his words so strong and wild, his presence so weak and 
contemptible ; his letters so forcible, his speech so rude ; a 
man wildly loved, and wildly hated, and bitterly accused. 
Who can rely on him? Surely he has all the signs of a 
clever and audacious jagitator ; he is too loud, too violent 
in his protestations of his own innocence; he is always 
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talking of himself, parading his own unselfishness, his own 
indifference to worldly wants, yet he is always collecting 
funds for some pet object in Jerusalem. Why this col- 
lection? Heclaims to be an Apostle clothed with supreme 
authority, and yet he dare not demand an Apostle’s recog- 
nised position. He takes no money; he wins his own 
bread. Why, if he is an Apostle, why not assert his 
own rights? He evidently doubts his own claim; he 
only presses it so far as he finds people will endure 
it.” Another: “Wherever he goes, he is quarrelling 
with somebody. Why should he always find himself 
the subject of hot and fierce hostilities, such savage 
dissensions ? And then, again, what are his exact rela- 
tions to those chiefs at Jerusalem? He refuses them 
obedience ; obviously his ways and words of speech are 
not always theirs; he talks of them sometimes with lordly 
indifference—very high and mighty are those people who 
seem to be something. Sometimes he is accused of distinct 
rebellion, and yet those who come from there, tell us that 
at home, at Jerusalem, he drops into a very different tone. 
There is a rumour that he had to go up and give an 
account of himself, and lay his Gospel before them for 
critical examination and approval. Certainly he got 
his authority from them at first. He tried once to 
brave it out about Titus, who was uncircumcised, but 
he had to give in. Why did he have Titus circumcised ? 
What inconsistency! what hopeless wavering, what in- 
security, what pandering to circumstances, what juggling 
with conscience!” So, again and again, the talk on such 
subjects as these must have gone on round about St. Paul, 
so baffled and irritated must even excellent people have 
been—excellent, devoted people, who mean very well, but 
who are without imagination, and without spiritual insight, 
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and without quickness of reasoning and alert sympathies, 
who watch this abnormal supreme passion of the great 
Apostle along his missionary road. 

And here in my text we find him labouring under some 
such burden of suspicion and insinuation. He had made 
a promise to come to his Corinthian Church, and then 
changed his mind, and he seems to hear, or is told about, 
the buzz of angry, taunting criticism arising in Corinth. 
This brave Apostle, so loving at a distance, so fervent 
in his professions of affection, so ready to give strong 
promises, here is flinching from his own word, creeping 
out of his own pledge. Is it cowardice, is it craft, or is 
the situation too ugly for him? What is it, that he should 
say, “I promised to come, I am on my way,” and then we 
find all is changed? He cannot manage it;-he has got 
duties elsewhere! Who can give credit to such an un- 
stable will? It is all “yea, yea,” one day and “nay, 
nay,” another. What is the answer which is burning in 
the soul of St. Paul? He knows well the sting of this 
taunt. Yes, he has shifted, he has changed his plans; 
what he has promised he is not going to do. It was true 
enough. Here, and often with the outer surface of his 
life, under the shocks of adverse fortune, under the threats 
of critical peril, was bound to appear a strange medley of 
vapid shifts or bewildering chances. From hour to hour 
the pressure of hostilities was ever varying its points of 
attack ; he must swerve hither and thither. He can foretell 
nothing—he who has ever on him “the care of all the 
Churches.” 

And again, he is tossed to and fro in a sea of anxieties 
for his own new converts and new Churches,—men still 
hardly masters of themselves, hardly secure of their footing, 
hardly under control, hardly escaped from the vehement 
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outbreaks of hurtful degradations and their old heathen 
faiths ; how perilous those early years of difficulty, how 
wayward were their struggling wills, how wilful their sudden 
spiritual audacities! And he, St. Paul, is responsible for 
all, is bearing all alone in his authority over them, holding 
his own by sheer personal dominance, and on all sides 
watches his flock of strange, outlandish believers, and 
vigilantly seizes every opportunity of justifying their disgust 
of such unworthy acts. How, indeed, was his course to be 
_ straightforward, how expect that his conduct could always 
be simple and plain, that he could anticipate his every step 
with sure regularity ? He has to consider each changing 
mood of these unstable and passionate ones, to follow 
along with their eddying varyings, and now to threaten, 
and now to beseech, and now to terrify, and now to 
soothe. And each day brought him a new situation, and 
each messenger reported a new stage in the crisis; and he 
must be ready for all possible emergencies, prepared for 
every new departure, ever changing with the changing 
facts. That was his whole life,—variable, elastic, irregular, 
fluctuating, double-featured, paradoxical, as he loved to 
describe it, ‘‘ perplexed, yet not in despair, cast down, yet 
not destroyed.” He, becoming all things to all men, weak 
with the weak and strong with the strong, and running 
with all those who were made to stumble, a reed shaken 
with the wind, his enemies may lightly say if they will: 
“Yea, one moment, and nay the next ;” but if they would 
go home below the surface, enter the inner motives, see his 
heart open, disclosed, while he pleads and argues, they 
would find that the very changes on the surface bore 
witness to the absolute consistency of the inner will. For, 
indeed, the rapid changes themselves proceed from the 
unity of the inner purpose. 
VOL. %, 14 
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What is his purpose? What is his will? It is their 
good—the welfare of his beloved children, and that motive 
persists throughout all shifts and changes, the one unvaried 
cause. “Here is the cue to all,” he pleads. If you laid 
hold of it you would understand every variation of purpose, 
every quick re-adjustment of plan, this reversal of his 
promise to visit Corinth, of which they complained. It 
came from the same motive for which he gave the Epistle 
—it was for their good. And now he calls Gop to record 
that it was for their same good; it is, lest by coming he 
should be forced to come in anger and in trouble, that he 
reverses his position. It is because of the deep consistency 
of this overmastering desire for their good that he recon- 
siders every decision on every: turn of circumstance, 
pursuing with faithful loyalty to their needs, all their 
unsteady notions. If they changed their spiritual temper 
every hour, he, out of his devotion to them, will change 
with them too. Such changeableness is not lightness of 
heart ; nay, indeed, it is persistence in a single dominant, 
irreversible motive to win their good at all cost to himself. 
That motive—no shifts, no eddies—never rises and falls ; it 
is not “yea” one day and “nay” another ; it is ever and 
always and altogether “ yea.” So we may have seen a bird 
beating against a violent and blustering wind. How strange 
and fitful its tacks, its plunges and its sudden swerves, its 
flights, and its headlong and unlooked-for relapses. It 
seems blown and tossed hither and thither, the very sport 
of the mocking storm ; driven about in the roaring blasts. 
Yet it has its eyes fixed on one goal, one spot on which its 
whole heart is drawn, there where its rough nest hangs on 
the tree, and the little frightened brood shake and quiver 
on the bending boughs. Every swerve, every tack, has 
this one aim; still at each toss in the storm it draws 
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hearer and nearer, using the very vehemence of the 
opposing wind to bear it forward by some unlooked-for 
tangent, some devious route. Once known where that far 
nest is hung, and you have the secret of every changing 
motion of its wings, and all would be “yea.” And so the 
Apostle moves forward, bent on this one interest,—that his 
children may be fed. So he shifts and tacks, and beats to 
and fro, using the might of the storm itself to determine 
and aid the advance, varying its course by its varying 
_blasts, yet with ever this one voice and will in him,—the 
will and the voice which unceasingly assert this unbroken 
“yea” of his hope and his love. 

So he pleads, and, as he reviews his own pathway, he 
lifts his eye to the eternal throne, to Him, the true, the 
wise, the everlasting God, fixed on His everlasting seat; 
he lifts his eyes to Jesus, the faithful Witness, to the 
Alpha and Omega, the Eternal Pledge, the Faithful, and 
the True. There is his Witness, there is his Pledge— 
God and His blessed Son—to their fixity, their unwavering 
will, to their eternal counsels. These are at his back; 
there is the authoritative commission,—how then can he 
be charged with lightness, with unsteadiness, with incon- 
sistency ?—he who walks in the might and the power of 
God, who is the same from everlasting to everlasting, in 
the might and power of Christ, in whom all.the promises 
of God are made, yea and Amen. 

Yea, all yea and all Amen. May we not carry the 
thought a little further? Is there not a parallel between 
_ the manifestation of the yea of God in Christ, and this 
manifestation of St. Paul's yea towards the Corinthian 
converts? In Jesus Christ all the promises of God are 
yea and all Amen. A persistent positive’enduring purpose 
has pressed forward with unbroken constancy towards that | 
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consummation in Christ Jesus. But was that the outer 
appearance of this yea of God? How different! The 
strong purpose, as we watch it down the long lines of 
Jewish story—how shifting its passage, how precarious 
its movement! What we see on the outward stage is a 
mixed, turbulent, boisterous history—the history of a 
people lifted on high one moment, and then sunk in 
slavery; a people tossed hither and thither about the 
earth by the strong motions of neighbouring nations. 
God sometimes felt and seen, bearing them through the 
wilderness and the Red Sea waters, the cloud and the 
pillar of fire, that voice like a trumpet, and love invincible ; 
and then God is remote, leaving them to defeat and disorder 
for many dark and weary days, and they cry: ‘‘ Lord, how 
long wilt Thou be angry with Thy people that prayeth ?” 
and old deeds of triumph are referred to, but not repeated. 
“Now, Thou art far from us ;” and then the high hopes, and 
the mighty pledges that were given in the Psalms of David 
and in assurances to the prophets: ‘‘ Arise, shine, for thy 
light has come.” What has become of all that? The day 
of the Lord, where is it? Where does He show Himself, 
amid the taunt of the heathen, who are asking, year after 
year: “Where is now Thy God?” And Jerusalem is a 
heap of stones, and the people are captives; and every- 
where uncertainty, instability. Verily a God that hideth 
must know the steady, resistless, victorious ‘ yea,” the 
ever-pressing forward toward a deliberate Divine goal. 
And even His Messiah, His Christ—think of the great 
aspirings, think of the peace and joy that had been pro- 
mised—joy that was to flow like a river when sorrow and 
sighing had fled away. And songs of joy and of hope, as 
they moved along the roads that lead to Jerusalem,—where 
is it all? At the end, the poor, beggared, fragmentary life 
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of the Man of Sorrows, careworn, dejected, and crucified. 
The naked body of a Messiah—what is there here perfect 
and secure ? what is there here of this Divine ideal ? what 
promise of the consummation of the long-desired ? Is this 
not a case of falsifying promises and distracting hopes ? 
Look back at prophecy—at the promises of God’s own 
word—has there not been yea, yea, and then nay, nay ? 
So, on the outer surface, and yet within, creep within, 
get at the heart of God, and all these strange and varied 
_ shifts show themselves to be the proof and evidence of the 
unity of the Divine purpose; one persistent endeavour 
explains all, The eternal God is seeking the heart of man 
to draw that to Himself, to draw man to Himself as man 
is in Him and no other, man in his free spontaneity, in his 
original and vital liberty—to draw him by his native 
desires, by his instincts, his emotions, his will, to attach 
to God his fervent soul, his active, working imagination, 
so that man, with his interior being, may turn to the 
Father, and grow up into the perfect stature and grace. 
That is God’s enterprise and endeavour. And after those 
He persistently presses, and this very persistence is what 
is made evident by His unwearied pursuit of men. Men 
shift, and lapse, and change, and fall, and recoil, and slip, 
and ever, and still always, God is at their side, shifting 
His attempts according to the shifting motions of men, 
changing as men change, condescending to his relapses 
waiting on his footsteps. Each new motion of man 
requires a new mode of Divine approach, a new allurement, 
a new effort, and a new scheme on the part of God; and all 
these new forces, new directions, new endeavours, embody, 
by their very novelty, the persistence of the unwavering 
purposes. The changes themselves are the measures of 
God’s unchangeableness, and undeviating, and unfaltering 
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desire for the child He has made. He, as God, even as 
His creature St. Paul, becomes all things to all men that 
He may save some. Man sins, sins himself away further 
and further, and immense darkness is ever gathering, and 
woe and pain and desolation, and yet God follows, calls, 
pursues, and dogs his every step. Poor sinner! God 
sought to try man’s heart by promise of delight, with 
splendid hopes; now He will turn the very issues of sin 
to become trials for the same purpose. As the bird uses 
the wind and the buffeting storm by which to tack and 
glide and slide, so God will use the misery, the pain, and 
the desolation of the storm which rushes down on sinning 
man to be the minister of His discipline, to be the instru- 
ment of that sweet corrective training, to compel the heart 
to creep back at last to the love that pardons. God will 
make misery a good by Divine transmutation. As he 
never could understand God’s promises of good things, 
God will force him to cry: “It is good for me that I was 
in trouble ; before I was in trouble I went wrong, but now 
have I kept Thy statutes.” 

So there is one purpose, persistent, unflagging, and 
invincible—whether it be in all the glories of David.and 
the splendours of Solomon, or in the darkness and the 
captivity—too sad even to sing a song of Zion under the 
willows of those Babylonian waters—still of that one pur- 
pose, even though that fina] consummation did but realise 
-itself in the nails and the thorns, and the thrust of the 
spear, in the bitter agony of Him the Lord’s Anointed, who 
was despised and rejected, afflicted, and slain—one un- 
altered purpose. For those high and royal promises were 
not given to be rewards, as external bribes, but only to 
win men’s hearts to love the Father who is in Heaven. 
And it is just that same end which is now sought and now 
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is attained, not indeed through royal splendour, but 
through Him who, by being lifted on the accursed tree, 
should yet achieve more of that Divine purpose than 
could ever be attained by the glory of success, in that 
now, through the very power of His own pathetic agony, 
He should draw all men’s hearts unto God in Him. 
Verily there has been no yea and nay on God's side; 
no forsaking of His pledges, no unsteadiness of His faith- 
fulness, no shiftiness of purpose, as of some earthly parent, 
full of whims and fancies. God has at last become our 
God, and we are become His people. That is the one 
goal which is attained in the God-Man, so that in him, in 
Jesus Christ, it is true that all the promises of God are 
made good and are fulfilled ; all are yea and all are Amen 
in Jesus Christ. 

My brethren, the whole key and secret of our Christian 
life lies in learning this. St. Paul may well ask all his 
Corinthian Church that they should trust him, even though 
he shifted his plans and lingered long on the road, for he 
could appeal to their own Church experiences. Did they 
not know enough of him already to be certain of him? 
Had they not learned this of him when he was present 
with them, when he went in and out among them? Had 
they not known and tested his zeal and love, his burning 
loyalty, his tender yearning affection? And now that he 
seemed to fail of his promise of return, could they not 
believe him to be the same Paul whom they had known ? 
Could they conceive him chilled and changed, and un- 
steady? It must yet be that the same love burnt in his 
heart towards these his own children, and that all his 
whole being is going out on their behalf; all in him is 
yea, and all Amen. So it is with us and with the Holy 
Father, and the blessed Son. Have we not known enough 
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of Him to trust Him when He seems to tarry long, when 
He lingers and disappoints, when He seems to fall from 
His plighted word, when He withholds His promises, and 
postpones His appearing, and hides His judgments, and 
veils His glory? Ah!-we know well the trial. It is not 
that we attempt to deny its bitterness, or to minimise the 
dreariness and the blankness of the delay, of the dis- 
appointment. How bitterly we are tempted often and 
often to contrast what we see about us with the strong 
and brave words of the promises of God: ‘ They shall 
not hurt nor destroy in all My holy mountain ;” “TI will 
be a swift witness against sorcerers and idolaters, and 
against them that oppress the hireling in his wages ; they 
shall know that I am the Lord, thy Redeemer, the Holy 
One of Israel.” So we heard and believed, and how our 
hearts leaped out at the good news; but often now we 
ask, ‘‘Where are the signs of His coming?” There is 
the sad dreary earth that turns, and sighs as it goes; 
all things abide as they were. Surely the promises have 
been hollow, precarious; men taunt us even with jeers ; 
we hear them asking, “ Where is now thy God?” That is 
no old trial of Job and the prophets, it is ours, dear people, 
to-day ; and God still pleads with his quiet voices in our 
hearts: ‘‘Have 1 been so long with you that ye have 
not known Me? Have not I made My promises felt in 
the world? Have I not shown what deliverances and 
recoveries I can prepare? Have men never tasted of my 
faithfulness? Are there no voices crying that one cry: 
The promises fail not ; we set our souls to it; God is true, 
God is faithful, as it has been in the days of old, as our 
fathers have told us”? So will you not trust Him now ? 
Can His love have become less eager? Have His com- 
passions failed? Nay, hast thou not known .and heard 
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that the High and Mighty One fainteth not, neither is 
weary? We have to be sure it is the same love still, 
whether it draws near to give us a double benefit, or 
whether it lingers and delays lest it should come in judg- 
ment. It is the same love which pronounces the same 
strong words of love, and yet shrinks again and again from 
putting them in motion. It is the same voice as it follows 
in the track of our fitful mocds, and yet, in infinite devo- 
tion to our good, is all yea and all Amen. And the trial 
is often within the soul as well as without, the trial of our 
inner faith, our inner patience. Why does our Master, 
who had come to our souls in such peace and such joy— 
a peace and joy that surely He told us no man should 
take from us—why does He seem to withdraw and hide ? 
Why does he not come again? Why leave us so long 
dry and cold, uncomforted and unsolaced ? 

Is there any soul here whose spirit grows often hot, 
and angry, and heart-sour? Is such complaining, let him 
know that there is but the one rule, one duty—to recall 
the gracious lovingkindness and compassion of God, as 
we have known them in some earlier and happier hours ; 
and it is sure that what Jesus showed Himself to be then, 
that He most certainly is still; the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever; that His love, though now unfelt, is 
absolutely and entirely just what it was; that, just as St. 
Paul, away from Corinth, which he may not yet approach, 
in his wanderings on Macedonian hill-sides, he is still pos- 
sessed with one passion—“O ye Corinthians, my mouth 
is open to you, my heart is enlarged,” so, though behind 
the veil, where, for some discipline of ours, He keeps with- 
drawn, Jesus, the Good Shepherd, still is alive with the 
same passion of yearning love. ‘‘O My children, My 
beloved, whom I bought with my Blood, My mouth is 
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open to you, My heart is enlarged.” So to believe, so to 
hold on and wait, keeping all open for the returning Lord 
to enter, and so waiting the great will of God, will in its 
own good time feel its way up and into us, and deep even 
at the core of our being we shall become conscious at last 
yet again of its gathering force, of its growing volume, 
of its restoring flood. The yea of God, all His intention, 
His promise, His covenant, we shall know it all being 
made good again, all being fulfilled, all being carried 
forward to victory on that great day when hereafter in 
Jesus all will be yea and all will be Amen. Then there 
will be nothing in us idle, not the smallest fragment left 
despised and forlorn, but the light in us will be lifted, 
expanded, illuminated, as we walk, in the light of the 
Lamb. Then, again—God grant it!—we may give to 
God the glad response to this yea of God; as we find 
it breaking out in us, we may give our own response to it: 
“Even so Amen, hallelujah!” 


THE GOODNESS..OF GOD IN ‘THE>SEVERITY 
OR@EIFE* 


BY REV. W. L, WATKINSON (OF HARROGATE). 


“From His right hand went a fiery law for them. Yea, He loved the 
people-—DEuT. xxxiii. 2, 3. 
Ar the first glance it might seem as if the text involved a 
contradiction—“a fiery law, yea, He loved the people ;” 
but in fact there is no contradiction, but the text expresses 
one of the very greatest truths touching our human life. 
“From His right hand went a fiery law for them. Yea, He 
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loved the people.” What is that? The goodness of God 
in the severity of life; and on that subject I wish for 
awhile to engage your attention. 

I. And I think, in the first place, we must look for an 
illustration of the text in the physical sphere, in the great 
natural world, a fiery law. Why, brethren, it was not 
only from Mount Sinai that a fiery law was proclaimed ; 
a fiery law has been proclaimed from every’ mountain 
top, and it burns and blazes through every department. 
of the world, and even the sea itself is crystal mingled 
with fire. In all ages men have felt the sternness of 
nature, and the longer the world stands and the more 
men are illuminated, the more do we comprehend the 
severity of the magnificent arrangements of nature. 
Theologians become sentimental sometimes, but nature 
does not know anything of sentimentalism, not anything of 
concession, not anything of caress, not anything of indulg- 
ence. The great arrangements of the world are to 
be respected, and if you don’t respect them you are 
wiped out. ‘He sent forth a fiery law:” that doesn’t 
belong to the Christian Church only, that law prevails 
through this great physical world that your science seeks 
to interpret. The world is stern, savage, inexorable. “Yea, 
He loved the people.” We learn that the severity of the 
_ world is constructive and not destructive, that the severity 
is benign and not malignant, that the severity of the world 
is the perfecting of the world and not its marring and its 
destruction. Now in these days you have heard a great 
deal about the struggle of existence. What do they mean 
by the struggle of existence ? It is only turning the text 
into modern language, and our great intellectual masters 
have told us, in most graphic language, that the whole 
physical world is full of antagonism and of tragedy ; 
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and yet they tell. us that. that law at bottom is 
merciful, and that you never find an evil in nature 
but it is a lesser evil to prevent a greater. So when 
you go-to your popular preachers outside the Christian 
Church, they can preach from this text exactly, “He 
sent forth a fiery law,” and yet the severity of the 
world they declare to be generous, a law of salvation and 
perfecting. They show it you in two ways. Many or- 
ganisms in this world are sound, and the severity of the 
world is favourable to these. Relax the conditions of life 
and you let down a noble organisation directly. Let food 
become abundant, let a creature have few enemies, and its 
pleasant estate begins to tell upon its organisation ; it loses 
the brightness of its eye, its complexity, its energy, and in 
a few generations it becomes a mere parasite, altogether 
debased and ignoble. Once more make the conditions of 
life severe, let the creature have a difficulty in finding food, 
multiply its enemies, make life tremendous, and forthwith 
it gains a brighter eye, a finer sense, it becomes more 
elaborate, it becomes more tasteful, and attains to all the 
perfection of which that particular organism is susceptible. 
There is the benefit of the discipline, the fiery law, the 
law that means alertness, circumspection, endurance, 
resistance, aspiration; the fiery law keeps perfect things 
perfect, and leads them to an ideal perfection that still lies 
beyond; and a scientist of to-day will tell you in a 
moment that the fiery law of nature is the law of salvation 
and perfecting to the whole animal race. 

But what about the imperfect organisms; where is 
the benefit of discipline to them? What becomes of 
weak things? They go to the wall. Why, you say, 
that is cruel. Cruel! What is cruel—purposeless suffer- 
ing? And is it purposeless that the weak things 
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go to the wall? Where else should they go? What 
would become of this planet if the weak things were not 
eliminated ? Why, it would become a theatre of deformi- 
ties and imbecilities and caricatures. And isn’t it a better 
thing for the weak thing itself that so soon as life ceases 
to be a blessing, the creature should cease to live? And 
so, says the stern interpreter of the world, the fiery law 
that smites weak things into the dust, is just as generous as 
the sweet sunshine that brings to their particular perfection 
all healthy and noble organisations. So if we go, quite 
apart from the Church, and look at God’s world that lies 
palpably before our eyes, everywhere there is severity, 
and yet the working of that severity is the working of 
the world’s beauty, and perfecting, and gladness. Look 
where you will there is a struggle going on, an endless 
battle between one insect and another, between plant and 
plant, between bird and bird; the whole earth is a great 
theatre of conflict and strain and stress, of sweat and 
sorrow ; and yet it is this very antagonism, this endless 
conflict of one creature with another, of one race with 
another, that has lifted the organic world out of the mud, 
and filled it with all the splendid flowers and birds and 
trees and creatures that we see to-day, living creatures 
capable of sustaining life and capable of enjoying it. Some 
people think when they come into the Church of God 
that it is only here we talk of the severity of the world, 
but the text speaks the truth of nature, and that every- 
where under our eye there goes on a profound and bitter 
struggle; and yet the severity of the world preserves its 
harmony and life and beauty and felicity. 

II. But once more: the text finds its illustration in civili- 
sation. God holds the world together, the world of men, 
by severity. When you look into the history of the world 
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you will find that society hasn’t been fashioned in some 
mild and grandmotherly method. God has not perfected 
civilisation as we know civilisation, by penalties which 
are light in themselves and lightly relaxed. God never 
coddles an individual, and He never pampers a nation ; it 
doesn’t belong to the Divine method and programme. All’ 
human life is a perfect struggle, and it is through that 
struggle that God brings to pass the civilisation of which 
we are proud to-day, although eur posterity will look back 
and regard this civilisation of ours as a mere barbarism ; 
but it is through that severity that God is ever bringing | 
the world of men to a greater perfection, and power, and 
felicity. Let us see that now. - “He sent forth a fiery 
law.” Look at man’s struggle with nature. Truly we 
do not. live in a paradise, where things spring up spon- 
taneously, and where there are abundance of fruits plea- 
sant to the eye and sweet to the taste ; indeed we do not. 
We may often feel that nature isn’t friendly to us; it often 
looks as if there were a conspiracy in nature to starve us 
clean out. The sun burns up our fields, floods devastate 
them ; all kinds of diseases sweep away the flocks; end- 
less armies, locusts, and caterpillars, and palmer-worms 
spoil the fields, and the gardens, and the orchards, and 
the vineyards, Heat and cold, thorn and thistle—all make 
it terrible work for the poor husbandman. 

Some people talk sometimes about this world as if we 
were all out for a great picnic, but you have only to look 
across the world to know better than that; it is a terrific 
battle for men to live. ‘In the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat thy bread, until thou return to the dust;” and 
there you see the myriads day by day not getting an easy 
living. Nature has a hand of granite, and in the sweat 
of your face you unclench that hand, and get the bread 
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by which you live. It is a tremendous and an unceasing 
conflict ; you pull your bread out of a fire, you find it on 
the water. What a conflict it is to live at all! What a 
difficult thing it is for a man to keep his health! We 
have to be most circumspect ; whole troops of diseases 
wait around. If a man leaves his greatcoat off for five 
minutes, foolishly, nature is down upon him very likely 
with some disorder or malady for a lifetime. What an 
endless conflict with climate and weather, and with the 
changing seasons! Weare always vigilant, always full of 
solicitude, always standing sentinel, and if we are found 
tripping 1t means weakness, it means disease, it means 
dissolution. And so we fight the battle for twenty, fifty, 
seventy years, a great struggle with nature, a struggle for 
health, a struggle for bread, a struggle, one may say a 
lifelong struggle, with the certainty at last of being beaten. 

And look at international rivalries. There is a neces- 
sary rivalry evermore going on between the ends of the 
earth, You make it difficult for the other people to 
live, and they make it difficult for you to live; and you 
watch one another across the seas and struggle for— 
national supremacy not merely, national independence, 
life. 

And then look within your own community. You are 
full of invention to make it difficult for each other to 
live, you cannot help it; and to-day, amongst yourselves 
in this town, you are full of emulations, competitions, 
rivalries, all of you doing your very utmost to serve your 
brother by making it difficult for him to live. ‘He sent 
forth a fiery law.” Oh, what a grand thing it is that God 
has breathed into us‘so much heroism, and we can smile 
at the state of things about us; but sometimes we get a 
more vivid view of the situation, and then we feel it is, 
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indeed, very pathetic. We live, as it were, in an un- 
friendly world, and life is so arranged by God that it is 
a perpetual competition and strife, and from the time that 
we leave the cradle to the time when we are dismissed to 
the grave, we pass from one scene of endeavour and effort, 
and solicitude and suffering, to another. ‘In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread, until thou return to 
the dust.” “Yea, He loved the people.” In all the 
severity of life you have what? The programme of 
civilisation. Look at our great struggle with nature. 
What do we get out of that? What do we ot get out of 
it? I think the struggle of humanity with nature is very 
much like the struggle of the patriarch with the angel. 
All through the night he struggled with that mystic shape, 
and at the daybreak it blessed him. All through the 
mystery and darkness of this life men struggle with 
nature, and it seems a reluctant angel, reluctant to bless; 
but, mind you, at last the patriarch got the blessing. He 
paid for it in asense; he halted upon his thigh. And you 
struggle with the angel and you pay for it. You go into 
the country and you see a ploughman nearly double with 
rheumatism ; you see again the limp of the patriarch ; and 
the Sheffield cutler with one of his lungs gone; another 
penalty of the victory. And the student with his pale 
face; it is another of the penalties. When you look 
through this world, how bitterly men seem to suffer in a 
variety of industries and pursuits. Civilisation halts upon 
its thigh as the patriarch did, but, mind you, he got the 
blessing. What blessing ? somebody says. Blessing of 
corn and flowers, and fruits and purple and feasts ? Yes, 
and what else? Intelligence, energy, enterprise, self- 
reliance, virtue, peace ; the innumerable and complex trea- 
sures that go to the making up of the reigning civilisation 
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of the world. In the South Sea Islands the native lies on 
his back in the sunshine, and the plantain fruit drops into 
his lazy mouth. Yes, you say, I wish it was like that 
here. Do you? What kind of a figure does that native 
cut in the procession of the ages? He lies on his back, 
yes, in all senses ; but you, you have to stand upon your 
feet. Oh, itisa tremendous thing tolive! The fisherman 
thinks that as he toils upon the North Sea; the mariner 
feels what a struggle life is when driven with wind and 
. wave ; the forester, as he fells the tree, the miner, as he 
brings up the coal, the herdsman, as he toils in the sun, the 
labourers on every side, and the students and all workers 
feel what a difficult thing it is to live. Yes, but with 
every struggle we put off a little more of the old bar- 
barism. We have to fight, as it were, with the angel, but 
at last it blesses us with knowledge, freedom, energy, 
mastery of natural forces, hope; we get up from the 
struggle princes of God, and with the brightest, and 
richest, and happiest of civilisation. 

What do we get out of our international rivalries ? 
“Yea, He loved the people.” They have taken to sending 
fruits and meats from Australia and America; they have 
spoilt the husbandry of this country, says the husband- 
man to-day, we are ruined. And that is the way God 
makes us, by ruining us. Do you fancy for one moment 
that the maudlin state of things was going on for ever 
that we call our sweet rusticity, that God was going to 
leave this planet to this kind of thing? What does this 
competition do? Breaks. up all these poor maudlin, 
superficial, and contemptible hallucinations. Says the 
husbandman, What are we to do? Go to school 
again. What would be the outcome of that rivalry ? 
It will drive all husbandry to a higher level, and 
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the husbandman will be lifted to a higher level too. 
It isn’t pleasant, you say; no, but it is profitable. 
It is a fiery law that is lifting us out of a state of 
imperfection into a state more rich and masterly. Yes, 
you say, I should not care about that ; it is the competition 
in the towns that troubles me. They are sending window 
frames ready made from Sweden, and all kinds of cunning 
inventions from America; the fact is, they are cutting us 
out, the French, the Belgians, and the Germans. Why, 
you say, we are at our wits’ end, what are we to do? 
Get another length of wit. Do! Go to school again, get 
more science, more perfect faculty and power and man- 
hood. ‘You think that God Almighty rules this world to 
the end of making people comfortable, and letting us all 
settle down in a state of superficial plenty! Not for a 
moment. There is the working of a fiery law, and you 
cannot settle down, but this competition is always moving 
you. 

Said a gentleman to me the other day: “ Only a few years 
ago I put into my mill new machinery throughout, and 
now the competition in the corn trade is such that I have 
had to put in new machinery all through again, and it has 
nearly ruined me.” ‘ What sort of machinery?” “ Better 
machinery,” he said. Exactly, there is the law, which 
won't Jet you settle down into the sunshine of a nice sweet 
tranquil life ; but the fiery law is the scourge, as it were, that 
is evermore driving men from the lower grooves of life 
to the loftier summits of personal power and intellectual 
mastery and moral perfection. And what about those 
difficulties amongst yourselves, your emulations and com- 
petitions and rivalries? They are all for your good ; what 
would you be without them ? Oh, a man says, I could do 
very well in this world, but you know my life of fifty years; 
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it has been a struggle with me to keep the wolf from the 
door. Ah! that is the creature, the wolf! What a battle 
goes on with all of us, or has gone on, to keep the wolf 
from the door! ‘ Yes,” a man says, “if I stay in bed five 
minutes too long in the morning, I can hear it, and I have 
to get up. If Iam indulging myself at table a little bit,— 
and one ought to have a little bit of indulgence sometimes, 
—I can hear it breathing at the doorstep. Really it is a 
trying world; and sometimes I sit down in an armchair 
_over the fire and think I am going to have a nice time, and 
I look up and I can see the red throat and white teeth at 
the window-pane.” Yes, so it goes on perpetually ; it is 
the wolf at the door. It spoils the poetry, turns life into 
painfulness. What a blessing it is that that creature is at 
the door! When I notice great men, and when I read the 
history of great families, whatdo I find? That they were 
made by want, hunger, difficulty, solicitude, struggle, en- 
durance, persistence. Talk about Romulus being suckled 
by a wolf; all kings are suckled by wolves. Don’t you 
call the wolf a wolf any longer; it isn’t a wolf, it is God’s 
angel in wolf’s clothing, and it saves you from what? 
Superficiality, sloth, sensuality. When the wolf is seen no 
longer, and heard no longer, families begin to be let down; 
it is the fiery law that makes your great men and makes 
your great families. So, brethren, when you look over life 
and mark the tragic struggle with nature, and the per- 
petual oscillations between nationalities, and the perpetual 
jealousies and rivalries between one tradesman and another, 
and so on throughout the whole social fabric, it is the 
fiery law. 

But remember, it is the working of Love’s laws. For 
just as I said the fiery law lifted the organic world out of 
the mud, and made it a theatre of life and beauty and 
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song, so the stress and strain, the push and pull, the 
sorrow and suffering of society has lifted it out of the 
primitive barbarism, and brought inthe civilisation of to- 
day, and it will by-and-by bring in that richer, grander 
civilisation which as yet it hath not entered into the heart 
of man to conceive. 

IlI. And now we must say a word as to the text find- 
ing its illustration in human character and life. Don’t you 
find fault because so much is said in these temples about 
exaction, obligation, rule, duty, penalty. Fiery law is the 
law outside ; and when you come into the temple you hear 
a great deal about it still, but it is only in strict analogy 
with the things with which we have to do every day in 
your studies and sociology. In the first place, let me say 
a word to all those people who object in the Christian 
Church to Mount Sinai, who don’t like the mount that burned 
with fire. They say, ‘‘As soon as ever we come into the 
church there is that peak of Sinai overtopping everything, 
and a severe law of character and of duty.” You don’t 
like that? And you object to religion because it has so 
much to say of the imperative and inexorable ? 

Do remember that the Ten Commandments are only ten 
definitions of the eternal love. The Commandments of 
Sinai ; there you have love defined, but love profound, un- 
mixed, and everlasting. Oh, but, you say, I like a larger 
freedom. Do you? You will never get that larger freedom 
of which you talk and which you call freedom without 
penalty. If you only open your eyes and look about you, 
you see on every side the results of the “‘ fatal pleasure of 
unbounded individual liberty,” that is, of a man putting his 
caprice in the place of God’s wisdom. Oh, you say, but as 
soon as ever we come into the temple it is the everlasting 
thing about righteousness, law, duty, retribution, Yes, 
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there is no way to perfect us but that way. You say, I 
don’t like it, don’t like preaching, because there is so much 
strait-lacing. Strait-lacing! I noticed a musician the 
other day with a harp, and there was a good deal of 
strait-lacing there, for he had stretched the strings nearly 
to the breaking, and it was only then he got out of them 
their finest music. And what is human nature when all 
the cords are relaxed in self-indulgence? There is only 
confusion, there is only dissonance. It is only when 
God’s law has stretched the chords of our straining being 
nigh to the breaking, it is only then that He gets out of us 
the sweet music of perfection. And so when you come 
into the temple, and you find Sinai overtopping everything, 
and you want to hear things of indulgence and pleasure, 
you only hear of limitation, responsibility, and retribution, 
remember that as the fiery law makes the planet and the 
civilisation, so the fiery law makes the large character 
and brings into our life supreme satisfaction. 

And then I should like to say a word to you about 
Christianity, specially bringing to you that fiery law. 
One of our great newspapers said some time ago that 
what this country wanted was Christianity without the 
cross,—and when a paper with the largest circulation in 
the world says a thing they ought to know. Christianity 
without the cross! Yes, there is the offence of the cross ; 
what is that? That Christianity brings into life so much 
self-limitation, so much self-suppression, so much self- 
denial. You like its parables and its poetry, and you like 
its promises, but you don’t like its denials, its austerities. 
What do you want ? 

Renan the other day in Paris delivered an address to a 
brilliant assembly, and he told them that what this world 
wants chiefly is French wine and the French language. 
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Said he, “There is nothing, gentlemen, that is serious at 
the bottom ; we enter into the ideas of the Eternal through 
laughter ; and what the nations want is French wine, and 
they want to know how to laugh in French.” So says 
the laughing philosopher crowned with rosebuds, so he 
preaches in Vanity Fair. But you know a grander shape 
than that—the Man who, especially at this season of the 
year comes before you, the Man of Sorrows, the Man 
crowned with thorns, another Philosopher; what does 
Jesus Christ say? The laughing philosopher says there 
is nothing serious at the bottom. Says Jesus Christ, 
“Everything is serious at bottom.” Says the laughing 
philosopher, “ You enter into the ideas of the Eternal 
through laughter.” Says Jesus Christ, ‘ Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” ‘What you 
want is French wine, and to know how to laugh in French.” 
Says Jesus Christ, “‘ The path to Paradise is the path of the 
Passion, and if any man will be My disciple let him take 
up his cross daily, and follow Me.” Brethren, which is it to 
be to-night, levity, wine, laughter, song ? or is it to be the 
fiery law, renunciation, sacrifice, obedience? Oh, depend 
upon it that Jesus Christ is the true Teacher; follow Him 
whithersoever He goeth, and if you weep to-day you shall 
laugh to-morrow ; He shall wipe away all tears from your 
faces. 

IV. One word in conclusion. In respect to all the 
troubles that come upon you in your daily life, in the 
discipline of your character, Christian people, you say life 
is very trying. It is, and it will be. Beloved, think it 
not strange concerning the fiery trial which is to try you; 
think it not strange, it is in correspondence with nature, 
and civilisation, and history; think it not strange, it is 
in the line of God’s universal programme, this fiery law. 
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Look how from time to time our health is broken, look 
how people are shipwrecked in fortune, mark how men 
are stripped of everything that makes life dear; think 
of our bitter social emulations, intellectual obscurities, 
bereavements. Fiery trial. ‘Yea, He loved the people.” 
Where does that come out? Did you notice what I said 
just now, that the scientific man says there is never an 
evil in nature but it is a lesser evil to prevent a greater ? 
If I walk down the street I keep on soliloquising about that, 
and when I see broken health and shipwrecked fortunes, 
and families stripped of all that makes life dear, when I 
notice the tribulations, and the catastrophes, and the 
tragedies of daily life, I keep on saying to myself, “ This 
is a lesser evil to prevent a greater.” <A greater! what 
is the greater? The superficiality, the sloth, the cor- 
ruption, and the ruin of the soul: that is the greater. A 
lesser evil to prevent a greater. That is what I say as I 
see a coffin go down the street; that is what I say as I 
see a broken fortune, and shattered hopes of men. 
Lesser evil to prevent a greater; disaster in the body 
for the sake of the spirit; ruin on a lower ground for 
redemption on a higher; catastrophe to-day for victory 
to-morrow. Lesser evil to prevent a greater. And so, 
as you go on in your daily life and feel the fiery law, 
don’t forget to taste the comfort; it is the discipline. 
There are some magnificent lines in our hymns, there are 
some to me that seem strangely modern. 


‘©Oh, who can explain this struggle for life, 
This travail and pain, this trembling and strife ?” 


Ah, who can explain it? “AndI sawa great multitude 
that had come out of great tribulation, and they had 
made their robes white in the blood of the Lamb, and 
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they are before the throne, and they hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more.” 

‘“Who can explain this struggle for life?” They are 
the white-robed philosophers who explain it. ‘There is no 
explanation for the agony of the world except in the fact 
that it works out the transfiguration of the race, and I am 
reconciled to all the tragedies of to-day because I know 
they are lesser evils to prevent greater; lesser evils, out 
of which spring vast and immortal benedictions. One 
says it would have been a better thing, considering the 
misfortunes of mankind, if the earth had remained a 
cinder and never had a tenant. It is astonishing how 
soon we know what would have been better. Wait 
awhile, God hasn’t ruled things up yet; if you take in the 
past as our philosophers are doing, it explains half of 
to-day ; but if you want to explain the other half, you 
must bring in the future. Says aman in this Book, “I 
reckon”—arithmetic, mind, not poetry, not philosophical 
Frenchmen in a comfortable armchair, but one of the 
greatest sufferers the world has ever known,---“I reckon 
that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in 
us.” Brethren, we are in the first stage of being yet; 
people talk about the second coming, it is only the 
beginning of things, and all that we have to do is to be 
patient and hopeful. Our sufferings are not in vain, and 
if you will bear fiery law with resignation and hope, you 
shall know to-morrow that the fiery law is only God's 
fiery chariot to lift you above the dust into the he> -enly 
spaces, where you shall taste fulness of joy and plc... ures 
for evermore. 


II. Outhnes on Texts for the 
Church’s Year. 


WITH FULL REFERENCES TO SERMONS ON THE SAME. 


——_u»—_—_ 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
(from the Epistle.) 
SENSUAL AND SPIRITUAL EXCITEMENT. 


“* Wherefore be ye not unwise, but understanding what the will of the 
Lord is. And be not drunk with wine wherein is excess: but be filled. 
with the Spirit."—EPnH. v. 17, 18. 

Introduction —At first sight, it almost appears like a profane 
and irreverent juxtaposition to contrast fulness of the Spirit with 
fulness of wine. Moreover the structure of the whole context 
is antithetical. Ideas are opposed to each other in pairs of 
contraries: for instance, ‘‘fools’’ is the exact opposite to 
“‘wise’’; ‘‘unwise’’ is opposed to ‘‘ understanding,” its proper 
opposite. 

And here there must be the same true antithesis between 
drunkenness and spiritual fulness. The propriety of this opposi- 
tion lies in the intensity of feeling produced in bothcases. There 
is one intensity of feeling produced by stimulating the senses, 
another by vivifying the spiritual life within. The one commences 
with impulses from without, the other is guarded by forces from 
within. Here then is the similarity and here the dissimilarity 
which constitutes the propriety of the contrast. One is ruin, the 
other salvation. One degrades, the other exalts. 

I. The effects are similar. On the day of Pentecost, when the 
first influence of the Spirit descended on the early Church, the 
effects resembled intoxication. They were full of the Spirit, and 
mocking bystanders said, ‘‘ These men are full of new wine,’’ for 
they found themselves elevated into the ecstasy of a life higher 
than their own, possessed of powers which they could not control. 
They spoke to the most part of those assembled unintelligibly. 

Now compare with this the impression produced upon savage 
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ations in which the spectacle of intoxication was first presented. 
To them the bacchanal appeared a being half inspired: they 
deified it under different names as a god. The play of the 
imagination in the brain of the opium-eater is as free as that of 
genius itself, and the creations produced in that state by the 
pen or pencil are as wildly beautiful as those owed to the 
nobler influences. 

2. The second point of resemblance is the necessity of intense 
feeling. What we want is life—‘‘ more life and fuller’’—to escape 
from monotony, to get away from the life of mere routine and | 
habits, to have less of the gelid, torpid, tortoise-like exist- 
ence,—‘‘to feel the years before us.’’ This desire constitutes 
the fascination of the gambler’s life, and the charms of all those 
forms of life in which the gambling feeling is predominant— 
where a sense of skill is blended with a mixture of chance. 

The proper and natural outlet for this feeling is the life of the 
Spirit. What is religion but fuller life? To live in the Spirit— 
what is it but to have keener feelings and mightier powers—to 
rise into a higher consciousness of life? These are the pente- 
costal hours of our existence when the Spirit comes as a mighty 
rushing wind, in cloven tongues of fire, filling the soul with God. 

Il. The contrast in St. Paul’s idea. The one fulness begins 
from without, the other from within. The one proceeds from the 
flesh and then influences the emotions, the other reverses this 
order. Stimulants, like wine, inflame the senses, and through 
them set the imaginations and feelings on fire; and the law of 
our spiritual being is, that that which begins with the flesh 
sensualises the Spirit; whereas that which commences in the 
region of the Spirit spiritualises the senses in which it subse- 
quently stirs emotion. But the misfortune is that men mistake 
this law of their emotions; and the fatal error is, when 
having found spiritual feelings existing in connection with 
fleshly sensations, men expect by the mere irritation of the 
emotions of the frame to reproduce those high and glorious 
feelings. Wine is but a specimen of a class of stimulants. All 
that begin from zz¢houwt belong to the same class. 

The other point of difference is one of effect. Fulness of the 
Spirit calms; fulness produced by excitement satiates and ex- 
hausts. In ancient medical phraseology, herbs possessed of 
healing natures were called simples; in God’s laboratory all 
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things that heal ate simple—all natural enjoyments; all the 
deepest are simple too. We want the draught of a purer spring 
to cool the flame of our excited life; we want the Spirit of the 
life of Christ, simple, natural, with power to calm and soothe the 
feelings which it rouses- the fulness of the Spirit which can 
never intoxicate. 


: The late Rev. F. W. Robertson. 
From Sermons, Sertes I7T. 


REFERENCES TO OTHER SERMONS, ETC. 


A. P. Stanley, Penny Pulpit, No. 107; W.B. Pope, Sermons, 
231; J. H. Evans, Penny Pulpit, vol. x. 389; Vaughan, 
Christian World Pulpit, Nov. 16, 1881; Dale, Lectures on 
Lphesians, 400; H. Jones, CONTEMPORARY PULPIT, August, 
1888. 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
(Lrom the Epistle.) 
THE POWER OF THE WILL. 


‘* Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in the power of His 
might.” —EPH. vi. 10. 


Lntroduction.—We know that there are great multitudes of 
professed Christians, who, alas! have actually turned from God 
with a deliberate will and purpose, and in consequence are, at 
present, strangers to, the grace of God: though they do not 
know, or do not care about this. But a vast number of Chris- 
tians, half of the whole number at least, are in other circum- 
stances. They have not thrown themselves out of a state of 
grace, nor have they to repent and turn to God, in the sense in 
which those must who have allowed themselves, in wilful trans- 
gression, after the knowledge of the truth has been imparted to 
them. Yet are they not safe, nevertheless. It is plain we must 
follow after good. What, then, is their danger ?—that of the 
unprofitable servant, who hid his lord’s money. As far removed 
as that slothful servant was from those who traded with their 
talents, in his state and in his destiny, so far separate from one 
another are two classes of Christians who live together here as 
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brethren. The one class is using grace, the other neglecting it; 
one is making progress, the other sitting still ; one is working for 
a reward, the other is idle and worthless. This view of things 
should ever be borne in mind when we speak of the state of 
grace. There are different degrees in which we may stand in 
God's favour : we may be rising or sinking in His favour ; we may 
not have forfeited it, yet we may not be securing it; we may be 
safe for the present, but have a dangerous prospect before us. 
We may not be cast out of our state of justification, and yet may 
be destitute of that love of God, love of God’s truth, love of 
holiness, love of active and generous obedience, that honest 
surrender of self, which alone will secure to us hereafter the 
blessed words, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant!” Noone 
can doubt that we are again and again exhorted in Scripture to 
be holy and perfect, to be holy and blameless in the sight of God. 
We lack this one thing, a desire to be new made; and | think 
‘any one who examines himself carefully will own that he does 
lack this desire, and that this is the reason why he cannot and 
does not obey or make progress in holiness. 

The Apostle says, ‘‘ Be strong in the Lord.’’ First be strong, 
or be made strong. Strong in what? Strong in power,—in the 
power of His might, the might of God. We have the power of 
His might, and the strength of the power of His might who is 
Almighty. Why is it that we so often wish to do right and 
cannot? Why is it that we cannot ‘do the things that we 
would’’ ? Why is it that we, who trust that we are not by wilful 
sin thrown out of grace; why is it that we who are not covetous, 
or profligate livers, or worldly-minded, or ambitious, or un- 
forgiving—in the very kingdom of grace surrounded by angels, 
and preceded by saints; why do we grovel in the dust, and do 
but sin and confess sin alternately ? Is it that the ower of God 
is not within us? No; we lack the will, the sincere inclination and 
aim to use what God has given us, and what we have in us. 
When a man complains that he is under the dominion of any bad 
habit let him seriously ask himself whether he has ever welled 
to get rid of it. Can he, with a simple mind, say in God’s sight, 
‘‘f wish it removed’? ? The Evil One lies heavy on us, but he 
has no power over us except in our unwillingness to get rid of 
him. We cannot battle with us; he flies: he can do no more as 
soon as we propose to fight with him. 
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We know not what we are, or might be. As the seed has a 
tree within it, so men have within them angels. 

Hence the great stress laid in Scripture on growing in grace. 
Seeds are intended to grow into trees. We are regenerated in 
order that we may be renewed daily after the image of Him who 
has regenerated us. In the texts and verses following we have 
our calling set forth, in order to ‘stir up our pure minds, by 
way of remembrance,” to the pursuit of it. One grace and then 
another is to be perfected in us. Each day is to bring forth its 
own treasure, till we stand, like blessed spirits, able and waiting 
to do the will of God. 

SF. H. Newman, B.D, 

From farochial and Plain Sermons (Selection for the 
Seasons). 
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TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
(from the Epistle.) 


FINAL PERSEVERANCE. 


“Being confident of this very thing, that He which hath begun a good 
work in you will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.” —PHIL. i. 6. 


Introduction.—Our text speaks of the strong confidence which 
Christian people may cherish, of continued progress and eternal 
salvation. We ask why did Paul cherish this? By what con- 
sideration may we justify and strengthen this holy confidence ? 

I. God’s promise tells us that this is so. 

This text should be taken as a direct promise of God. Paul 
is himself in the strife, and he speaks to us as but one of the 
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many in the universal conflict of believing souls; and he rings 
out this grand assurance of ultimate victory, not for himself as a 
privileged person, but for the great and for the weak alike. 

II. God’s habits confirm this assurance. 

He says, ‘‘ My ways are not as your ways.’’ He has ways 
of His own—high and holy ways, which we may know and see 
whether He keeps His promise. We take all the regularities of 
nature as examples of the acts and habits of God. We take 
them as strong and continual confirmation of His constancy in 
the operations of that higher world in which our souls now live 
through Jesus Christ. All nature says, ‘‘ He that hath begun a 
good work in you will perform it.’’ 

III. Christian experience confirms this assurance. 

Christian people do persevere. It is a wonderful thing and a 
proof that God is working in them, that Christians hold on their 
way amid temptations and the daily struggles of life. 

IV. Death is a witness to this same thing. 

We might ask the King of terrors how often he has been 
vanquished even by the weakest souls; and how often he has fled 
away from the death-bed, because it was becoming a life-bed, 
rising into a house of God, shining like the gate of heaven; and 
if we had his answers truly, they would mightily confirm the truth 
of our text—that He who hath begun a good work in the souls of 
men, will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ. 

The late Rev. A. Raleigh, D.D. 

From Three Hundred Outlines of Sermons on the New 
Testament (Clerical Library), 
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ALL SAINTS. 

** Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, let us lay aside every weight and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is set before us, looking 
unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our faith.”—HEB, xii. 1. 

Introduction.—The passage of Scripture which immediately 
precedes the text is the well-known chapter in which the Apostle 
has recorded the triumphs of faith. In that chapter, opening 
though it does with what looks like a formal definition of faith, 
the nature of the principle is unfolded, not so much in the 
way of technical or formal definition, as by striking illustra- 
tions of its practical working, and of the fruits which it has 
actually borne. We are called to contemplate those who, in one 
generation after another, were led by it to look beyond the 
fleeting, unsubstantial objects which bound the carnal man’s 
horizon, and to direct their course towards the unscen and the 
eternal; who thence derived strength to battle through present 
toils and dangers and sufferings, and to bear the reproach of 
Christ, having respect to the recompense of the future reward. 
Just at the point where my text is found, the Apostle passes from 
the doctrinal to the practical part of his Epistle. He has not 
availed himself of mere historical names to point his morals. 
That very faith of which he treats discloses something very 
different of the saints who have gone before. They have not 
ceased to exist. They have but reached the goal in that very 
race in which we ourselves are called on to contend; and 
ranged round the Judge, they form part of that cloud of 
witnesses in the sight of whom our own efforts must be made, 
and who will hail our success if we be followers of them who 
through faith and patience inherit the promises. I need not 
enter into any details as to the games to which allusion is 
made here; it is sufficient to remind you that the prizes were 
contended for in the sight of assembled Greece ; and doubtless 
in that applause the part not least grateful to the ear of the 
conqueror, would be when veterans who could boast of their 
own victories in former years welcomed him into their ranks. 

I. Our heavenly course is not solitary. 

God has ordained it, that our heavenly course should be, not 
solitary, not unaided, not uncheered by sympathy from others, 
themselves running the same race. Nay, we have intimations 
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that, when we lay hold of the prize, others, who have finished 
their course, will receive us with joy into their everlasting habita- 
tions, and that our successes give pleasure even to that angelic 
host who have not had themselves a similar conflict to sustain. 
Were not our faith thus strengthened by support from the faith 
of others, it would be difficult for it to maintain an assured 
perception of those distant glories which so many earth-born 
clouds interpose to obscure. If we make our chosen society 
the company of those whose views are limited to this life, our 
own spiritual perception is sure to be dimmed; while, on the 
contrary, our faith gains assurance from the mere knowledge 
of the fact, that the same precious promises inspire a like faith 
in others. 

It is not merely that each fights against the same enemies 
and under the same Master, but each in consequence sympathises 
with the struggles and rejoices in the successes of the rest. You 
will recollect the historian’s graphic narrative of the final battle 
in the harbour of Syracuse ; wherein he tells us of the absorbing 
anxiety with which the land army watched the struggles of their 
brethren in the ships; how they exulted when the turn of battle 
seemed to go in their friends’ favour ; how they groaned at the 
sight of their defeat. Some such sympathy as this will Christians 
feel for their fellow-soldiers in the same conflict ; sympathy the 
more wide-reaching and the more intense precisely in propor- 
tion as they are penetrated with the Spirit of their Master, and 
filled with His love. Such sympathy is the foundation of every 
scheme of Christian benevolence. All spring from our con- 
viction that we are members one of another. The Church of 
the Redeemed is one; nor is it only while militant here on earth 
that the members of it can rejoice each in the triumphs of the 
rest. When the lowly Christian is treading his obscure path, 
and is silently resisting temptations known, as he thinks, but to 
himself and God, it may be, could his eyes be opened, he would 
behold that he was in an arena thronged with celestial spectators, 
whom every one of his successes would cause to thrill with a 
pulse of joy. 

II. The instructions which the Apostle gives as to the manner 
in which we should run our Christian race. 

(1) ‘‘ Laying aside every weight and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us.” This, surely, is the very least that can be 
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required of us in running our race, that we shall put aside all 
certain impediments from our path, that we shall not encumber 
ourselves with anything directly fatal to success. What the 
Apostle means by those weights which we are to lay aside he has 
himself explained—‘‘the sin that doth so easily beset us.’’ I 
prefer to leave it to be determined by your own consciences what 
the sin is which doth most easily beset you. Unless your con- 
sciences are altogether torpid, you cannot fail to know what is 
the spiritual enemy from which you have most frequently sus- 
tained defeats. Here, then, is the point to which your most 
strenuous efforts must be directed. You cannot serve Christ and 
serve His enemy. If you abandon yourselves to the dominion of 
any one evil habit, you have ceased to serve Him. 

_ (2) ‘* Run with patience the race set before us.” The writer of 
this epistle seems to have had frequent disappointment in his 
hopes of the course of those who at first did seem to run well, 
and yet drew back unto perdition. And so reiterated warnings 
are found against the danger of turning aside. But how shall 
perseverance in the race be secured ? 

(3) We find the answer in the text, and have there pre- 
sented to us the object on which, if we fix our eyes, the 
most alluring forms of evil shall offer their temptations in 
vain—‘‘ Looking unto Jesus.’’ This is the shield of faith in 
which all the fiery darts of the wicked are quenched—the habit 
of setting Him always before us. The race which He has set 
before us He has run Himself. To those who are looking at that 
Example, all human examples in comparison pale their lesser 
lights, like stars in the presence of the sun. 

The looks we fasten on Him are not unanswered. He is the 
present help of those who look unto Him, and the bestower of 
Spiritual strength. 

But He not only accompanies us through the journey, He meets 
us at the end, and receives us into His rest. To Him all judg- 
ment has been committed, and His promise is, ‘* Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.’’ 

Rev. G. Salmon. 


From Sermons preached in Trinity College, Dublin. 
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TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
(Lrom the Epistle.) 
THE CHRISTIAN’S COUNTRY. 

‘Wor our conversation is in heaven: from whence also we look for the 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ : who shall change our vile body, that it 
may be fashioned like unto His glorious body, according to the working 
whereby He is able even to subdue all things unto Himself.”—PuHIL. 
ili. 20, 21. 

Introduction.—The word here rendered ‘‘ conversation” has 
very much the same meaning as our word ‘‘ constitution,’’ in 
such phrases as “‘ the British Constitution.” The word ‘‘ citizen- 
ship,” frequently substituted for it by expositors, may be accepted 
if, to the ordinary meaning of political standing and privilege, be 
added other conceptions :—the mode of a nation’s government, 
the character and principles of its laws, the tone and habit of its 
citizens, 

There are here two practical motives by which the Apostle 
urges the Philippians to walk, so as they have true Christian 
teachers for an ensample. 

I, The energy of loyalty. Loyalty is reverence for law: not 
mere submission to it. The privilege of this citizenship was the 
protection of every Roman. By pleading this Paul himself 
escaped the lash. But that would be a poor loyalty which only 
pleaded privilege, careless of the homage of submission. The 
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loyal Roman citizen would behave himself as a freeman. You 
see how loyalty to heaven affected Paul. It-was pain to him that 
there were Christians who were unmindful of their heavenly 
character. Paul appeals to the Philippian Christians,— We are 
citizens of heaven.” He is putting them upon their honour. 
Around them are many who have fallen from their profession, 
who are living mean and degraded lives. The influence upon 
them of such men may be constant and powerful ; but he reminds 
them that amidst all, they are citizens of heaven. It is a real 
thing this heavenly citizenship. You are called by the Christian 
name, you have felt the Christian consolation, you claim the 
Christian privilege. You are also under Christian allegiance. 
The noble privilege of a holy life should become to us the claim 
of heaven upon us now. 

II. The inspiration of hope. Having introduced the fact of 
the heavenly citizenship as an admonition, Paul turns at once to 
dwell on the hope which it inspires,—‘‘ From whence also we look - 
for a Saviour.” Yet here Paul was in a Roman dungeon, wearied ~ 
by delay, uncondemned, but enduring the fate of a malefactor. 
Of what value was his Roman citizenship to him, when law might 
be perverted and justice withheld? The contrast between 
partial human statecraft, the feeble human authority, and the 
eternal fidelity of the heavenly rule, comes up sharp before him ; 
and ina burst of triumph and of trust, he utters his expectation 
of his King’s appearance. From all wrong He will deliver him ; 
from shame and degradation. ‘‘We can trust Him,’’ he is 
saying to the Philippians. ‘‘ Our heavenly citizenship abides: 
and all Christian hope shall be fulfilled at the coming of the 
Lords? 

Paul knew what was the bondage of the body: a bondage 
which none can entirely escape. How often had the zeal of his 
spirit worn out the feeble flesh! He ‘‘bore in his body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus,’’ the painful scars of scourging. He 
shivered with the cold and damps of his dungeon, and asks that 
a cloak he had left behind him at Troas may be sent to him before 
another winter. It all flashes upon us as we hear him speak of 
“the body of his humiliation.’’ The silence of a lifetime is 
broken in this one utterance. He anticipates a blessed trans- 
formation not for himself alone; he utters the hope that he may 
cheer others in their endurance. And still it is the Christian 
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hope with which Paul is inspired. He speaks not of the delight 
it shall be to him to be free; he speaks of the subduing of all 
things unto Christ. Affection rejoices to be like the Saviour ; 
loyalty rejoices in entire subjection to Him. 

We shall not fully apprehend the force of this Apostolic 
injunction, unless we remember the circumstances under which it 
was written. Epaphroditus had come, bringing with him some 
money that the Philippian Christians had sent for their loved 
Apostle’s support; and by the hands of this messenger Paul 
sends back his acknowledgments. in this letter. And what is 
the message of this worn and weary man—this old and tried 
Apostle, to his dear children in Christ ? Nothing but to commend 
their loyalty to Christ, and to urge them to perfect it. 

Soft and solemn as dying words, hallowed by tears, warm with 
affection, earnest with the fidelity of a life, true to his exhorta- 
tions, come these words to us, in which he claims our loyalty 
-and confirms our hope. ‘‘ Our home is in heaven, from whence 
‘also we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ: who shall 
_ change the body of our humiliation that it may be fashioned like 
unto the body of His glory, according to the working whereby He 
is able even to sudue all things unto Himself.” 


Rev. Alex. Mackennal, B.A. 
From ‘“‘ Chrest’s Healing Touch.’ 
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III. The Dean of Llandaff at 
Cambridge. 


— 2 


Tue following, which we extract from the Guardian, will be 
read with interest :— 

““Twenty-seven years ago Dr. Vaughan commenced his system 
of preparing graduates of Oxford and Cambridge for Holy 
Orders. During that time, beginning at Doncaster, then at the 
Temple, and of late at Llandaff, 350 men have been his 
willing pupils in Greek Testament and in the principles and 
practice of pastoral work. Of this large number twenty are 
now dead ; the rest were invited last week to their fifth tri- 
ennial gathering, to be held in Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
by the sanction, heartily given, of the Master and the Fellows. 
Some 190 were present—a number too large for the college 
hall, though it was just possible to accommodate them in the 
chapel by utilising every available corner. But all difficulty 
as to meals was obviated by the courtesy of the Master and 
Fellows of Peterhouse, who gladly placed their hall at the 
disposal of the Master of the Temple. The meeting was a 
remarkable one as a testimony to the abiding: influence of one 
revered teacher, and also because of the welcome absence of 
all party distinctions. The common bond was the personal 
affection for the old master; and perhaps the best definition 
of the meeting would be that it was a gathering of English 
gentlemen in Holy Orders. The order of proceedings from 
Tuesday to Friday was generally as follows:—8.30 a.m., 
celebration of the Holy Communion ; 11 a.m., morning prayer 
and address, with pauses for silent prayer; 12, Greek Testa- 
ment reading; the afternoon spent not in silence, but in 
renewing old friendships and in mutual edification ; 8 p.m., 
evening prayer and address. The following is a brief account 
of the meditations and addresses, a series in the opinion of 
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many even more searching, more tender, and more helpful 
than the treasured counsels of the like previous gatherings :— 

“ Tuesday, Sept. 12, 8 p.m.—Mark x. 38, ‘Can ye drink 
of the cup that I drink of ?’ It was a larger inquiry than Can 
ye die for Me? rather, Can ye drink the cup of sacrifice ? 
Think of one or two of its ingredients—the sacrifice of the 
time, of the inclination, of the body, of the mind, the life. 
Of the Time.—‘A great parish priest of this generation 
acted literally upon this. From five o’clock to ten he was 
in his study; from ten o’clock to ten he was in his parish. 
It was his idea of a parish priest. ... Compare it with 
the late rising, the easy sauntering, with the indeed trivial 
round, the light reading, the superficial thinking, the perfunctory 
praying which comes naturally and comes unresisted and unre- 
pented of to many.’ . .. Another part of the burden is the 
struggle against the feeling common nowadays that the world 
has lost its youth, as though every labyrinth of experience had 
been threaded, every maze of human life explored. ‘ You will 
ask some ground for this opinion. I infer it, in part, from the 
eccentricities and oddities in this direction and that, in the direc- 
tion of ritual and anti-ritual, Some will try ceremony, careless 
if it be foreign, if it be non-Anglican, if it be Romish. ... . 
I infer it from the impatience of the received, of the once for 
all delivered... . Voices no longer muffled but trum pet- 
tongued tell us that something must be parted with if one 
would keep anything, the supernatural in miracle, the exclusive 
in doctrine; we must share with other religions a sociable 
Pantheon. The sense of incongruity, of flatness, is surely not 
our own burden merely; the Lord knew it also, as we may 
judge by questions put to Him even by His Apostles. If, un- 
happily, the fault here is ours, if it is the result of many 
. services read without praying them, of many sermons preached 
without purpose or meaning, of many afternoons spent in 
visitations which have degenerated into visits, still let our 
Gospel speak to us at least of two revelations, ‘I believe in 
the forgiveness of sins,’ ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost.’ 
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“ Wednesday, 11 a.m.—z2 Cor. iv. 1, ‘Therefore seeing we 
have this ministry, as we have received mercy, we faint not.’ 
Three pregnant thoughts—the first two are motives, the third 
the result of them. (1) Ministry is service, a dignity indeed, 
but a dignity of humility; not a service which takes its 
direction from the person served, its direction is from One out 
of sight. The minister is not ruling, not commanding, not 
laying down the law, but waiting at the table, supplying wants, 
studying their comfort, answering their call. ‘ 7/is ministry— 
in contrast with any other, in contrast with that under the 
Law.’ What know I—first of ministry as service, secondly of 
the particular ministry with which I am charged, as a Gospel 
first of a free forgiveness, and then as a Gospel of a new 
spirit? . . . Do I try to make each sermon tend that 
way? Above all do I know this Gospel in the deep of my 
own heart? (Silent prayer.) (2) ‘As we have received 
mercy.’ Once St. Paul put the phrase very touchingly, ‘I 
have no commandment on this point, but I give an opinion as 
one that hath been “‘mercied” (compassionated) of the Lord to 
be faithful.’ Mercy is kindness to the undeserving, to the 
sinful, the lost, the unthankful, and evil. St. Paul makes it a 
motive ‘to have been made the objects of a love that asked 
not if we were worthy, asked only if we would let ourselves 
be loved, if we would accept Christ dying for us, surely this is 
a motive yet stronger than the first. . . . Let us try now for a 
few moments to grasp it.. .. I am one of God’s mercied 
ones; I ought to be showing forth the praises of Him who 
‘when I was dead in my sins, gave Jesus Christ to die for me.’ 
(Silent prayer.) (3) ‘Therefore we faint not.’ We do not 
play the coward. Opposition from human foes to our Gospel 
many of us know not or scarcely know, There is more fear 
from an opposite souree—the kindness, the softness, which 
would fain persuade us that we are all agreed now, so that by 
the time we have lived a few years in one place and have 
made many acquaintances and are taken for granted as decent, 
pleasant people, we ‘seem to be disarmed as to any notion of 
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conflict. We are not mere residents in town or village, to live 
decent lives or to be pleasant neighbours. We are charged 
with a ministry which is the service of the people of the place, 
ourselves the recipients of a wonderful mercy; we are to 
be models of diligence, uprightness,* purity, self-discipline ; 
though we may have been discouraged, nevertheless, O our 
Master, we will again and again let down the net. (Silent 
prayer.) 

“ Wednesday, 8 p.m.—Mark xi. 22, ‘Have faith in God.’ As 
the motto of a ministry what formula so expressive; spoken 
in the most eventful week of the world’s history! It is the 
conclusion drawn from the withering of the fig tree, from that 
solemn lesson of the speed with which punishment may light 
upon the idle, the irresponsive, the unfruitful. He applies 
the maxim in the sphere first of action, then of prayer—to the 
sphere of action, for Jesus says, ‘If he shall not doubt in his 
heart, but believeth that what he speaketh is being done, it 
shall be to him.’ This is not self-reliance or a sanguine 
temper; it is faith, it is to realise the Invisible One. ‘Is 
there any presumption in trying its efficacy upon the next 
sermon or sick-room ? Have faith in God when you sit down 
weary and listless to the inevitable Sunday sermon, which is 
more and more in danger of becoming to you either a trifle 
or a bugbear. See whether the mighty effort to realise Him 
in His‘nearness, in His power, does not give a direction to 
your choice of subject, clearness to your exposition, and per- 
suasion to your appeal. (2) Turn next into the province of 
prayer. “All things as many as ye pray and ask for, believe 
that ye received them, and they shall be unto you.” Mark 
the unexpected aorist, displaced for a present in the Author- 
ised Version, softened into a perfect in the Revised, “believe 
that ye received them,” Find the aorist again in the prayer 
of Jesus at the grave of Lazarus. But is this real language ? 
Can I believe that I have received if I do not find it come 
true? I prayed earnestly that I might preach my sermon 
without any thought of self coming in . . . but when I[ knelt 
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again after the sermon I was compelled to confess that many 
a side look and many a self look had spoiled it, and if I had 
believed in my prayer before the sermon that I had received 
the thing I asked for, it would have been a delusion exposed 
by the event. Or, again, I prayed very earnestly this morning 
for victory over a sinful habit which has been the plague of 
my life. The prayer was quite sincere, was uttered with 
many tears and with a most solemn impression of its being 
life or death to me to be heard. Yet the day did not end 
without another yielding. Now suppose that when I prayed 
that prayer I had believed myself to have received, would not 
that belief have been a delusion? ... These are difficult 
questions. Perhaps they are carrying into a land of logic a 
matter which belongs to a different region. One thing is clear. 
Our Lord does not promise instantaneous victories, after which 
the land shall have absolute rest forty years. . .. I call it 
having received in some very real sense if, instead of giving 
the precise thing we asked for, God taught us a lesson of 
humiliation ; if, instead of causing me never again to be 
tempted—which is what we often mean by praying for de- 
liverance—God gave me a little strength to resist the assault 
even a little longer, and though I fell, yet to rise again. . . 
Oh, if we may end well! Have faith in God; though He hide 
Himself, believe Him ; though He slay, trust Him still.’ 

“ Thursday, 11 a.m.—z2 Cor. v. 13, ‘Whether we are beside 
ourselves it is unto God; or whether we are of sober mind, 
it is unto you.’ Festus said in plain terms, ‘Thou art mad, 
Paul.’ The word here is less offensive: it is used once of 
Jesus, ‘They said, He is beside Himself.’ It is in a milder 
sense ecstasy, a delirium of happiness. Once St. Paul used 
it of himself, ‘I was in a trance.’ There was a side of his 
life really ecstatic, he was not ashamed of it: if it is so, it 
is unto God, a Divine madness if niadness it be. But there 
is a life in me perfectly sober and rational; this is lived unto 
you. Look at the two lives. 1. Many Christians settle down 
into a matter-of-fact course of living to which ecstasy is utterly 
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inapplicable, where habitual intercourse with the invisible 
could be visionary; yet to have such a life, not to let it engross 
the heing, there is no fear of that, is essential to our ministerial 
life if it is to be impressive, or persuasive, or influential, or 
indeed true. (Silent prayer.) (2) Then for the other life, 
that of a rational, practical man, The definition of the 
ministry is God and you ; God and the particular call assigned 
to each one. Not that we are to have no larger outlook than 
the parish; but for most men it is enough if the ‘you’ is 
their own people. What a simplicity of rule is here. The 
practical half of life has one object—you. Let all doubtful 
questions about amusement and recreation be tested by this. 
Whether I am beside myself, it is to God, whether I am sober 
it is for my people. Be humble; admit that there is a height 
above you to which if you attain not it is because you have 
not the wings for the ascent. Let us he low if we would 
rise high. (Silent prayer.) 

“ Thursday, 8 p.m.—Mark xii. 6, ‘They will reverence My 
Son.’ Think of the estimate formed in heaven of the Mission 
of the Son of God ; they must reverence Him; but it was not 
so. In all ages men have felt the critical nature of the inter- 
position of Jesus Christ, and have roused themselves to put 
Him down with an energy stimulated by the thought of the 
finality of the enterprise. This is the real issue. The op- 
ponent who sees this is a far worthier foeman than the dilettante 
doubter who pays compliments to the character, admires the 
Sernion on the Mount, and only demurs to miracle and the super- 
‘natural. ‘They willreverence.’ The first element of reverence 
is attention, Without attention in us, in our people, reverence 
becomes irreverence. ‘What else is it when the light talk of 
the vestry only ushes itself just in time for the egress of the 
procession? What is it when a thousand wanderings dissi- 
pate the very meaning of the words which the man wearing 
the ephod of the ministry is seeming to utter in the name of 
the people to a God, through a Saviour, out of sight? What 
else is it when reading aloud before the people the sayings of 
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Jesus Christ, the man is making nonsense of them by mistakes 
of words or errors of emphasis which the most cursory glance 
beforehand would have precluded?’ A second element is 
awe. We think that the Salvationist, perhaps the revivalist 
generally, makes too free with Jesus Christ. Many popular 
hymns address Him too familiarly. Language inadmissible 
towards an earthly master, however deeply beloved, is put 
upon the lips of the newest convert, the youngest child. 
Besides the bad taste, it affects the object of worship. There 
arises the figment of the uplifted sword of justice being struck 
aside by the intervention of an opposite incarnation of love. 
A third element in reverence is shame for those misdeeds 
which made His coming necessary. Let us cherish that 
shame ; it gives deep emotion to the very name of Jesus; it. 
secures humility. 

“ Friday, 7.45 a.m.—Acts xxi. 5, ‘We kneeled down on the 
shore and prayed.’ The Bible, being the book of human life 
God-ward and man-ward, records partings; they are among 
the chief troubles and trials of life. A Christian parting is so 
different from a worldly parting that we may almost know a 
Christian by it. They kneeled down and prayed. It is thus 
that Christians part—with prayer. We may easily guess 
what Paul prayed for and what his friends. We have wished 
this to be acheerful meeting ; not silence at meals, nor devotions 
altogether incessant, or its idea that of a retreat. We value 
too highly the meeting of old friends and the making of new 
ones. We hope distant parishes may be the better for your 
_ having been here and walked together, for two days, not in 
the house of God only, though there also and chiefly, as 
companions, guides, and familiar friends. Now we return 
home to the flock in which (not over which) the Holy Ghost 
has made us overseers. We are ambitious for you that 
certain features should mark you among Christ’s ministers ; 
individual independence, freedom from party names and 
badges, yet with no parade of liberty and no affectation of 
originality. Again, ‘Not lords of your faith, but helpers of 
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your joy.’ Thirdly, that you should play the man, never 
giving cause for the saying that men no longer go to Church. 
Also, ‘ Endure hardness,’ not the life which can only bear the 
thing which goes smoothly, which cannot write a sermon 
when the head aches, which cannot rise in the morning to be 
in time for prayers or school, which cannot face the suspicious 
eye, or bear the rough, uncivil word. These are our hard- 
nesses in our day. Lastly, ‘make full proof of the ministry : 
the opposite to that spirit which says, ‘ How much must I? 
say rather, How much can I? Bring thy ministry full, St- 
Paul says, not scanty and grudging. ‘We kneeled down on 
the shore and prayed.’ We broke the bread and drank the 
cup. We took once more the Sacramentum, the oath of a 
loyal service, pledging ourselves once again to the Master 
who has taken us to be His ministers. 

“The Greek Testament readings, which were enjoyed as 
much if not more than any other part of the instruction, 
were taken from 2 Cor. xii. and 2 Cor. v.. It is needless 
to add also that ere the meeting broke up it was agreed 
unanimously that, the strength of their Master permitting, there 


should be a recurrence of gatherings such as this one had 
been.” 


III. The Contemporary Pulpit 
Chronicle. 


SS 


REV. CANON WESTCOTT, D.D. 


Present Loss, Future Gain. John xvi. 7: “Jt is ex- 
pedient for you that I go away ; for if I go not away the Com- 
forter will not come unto you: but if I depart I will send Him 
unto you.” 

No words could have been more unexpected or strange to 
the Apostles—if He had said to them, “It is inevitable” or 
“it is necessary.” Could they, without grievous loss, be 
separated from a Master who had not yet completed their 
training? But the Divine method tasks us beyond our common 
selves. For us the importunate urgency of the present over- 
powers alike the past and the future: but God trains us to 
realise the unseen. Looking back with our fuller knowledge, 
we can now perceive the literal truth of the paradox that it was 
expedient for the disciples that the Lord should go away. As 
long as He was with them in the flesh, they could only know 
Him under the limits of earth, subject to the narrow bounds of 
space and time and form, When the fire fell from heaven, 
they knew that it was expedient that He should go away: 
~thenceforward none could say, in the loneliness of bereave- 
ment, ‘Lord, if Thou hadst been here.” 

The lesson of the text is not exhausted by their first and 
deepest fulfilment. They express a universal law; we have 
ourselves felt its action in our own experience, we can trace it 
in the education of the world, Again and again we have all found 
in the progress of years, that we must surrender some beliefs 
which have been a stay to us; some thought which has been 
like a beacon to our steps; some sweet, childlike fancies of life 
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and heaven and God. We have scen, as we think, glories pass 
from the earth ; but we know that it was expedient for us that 
they should go away. If we are true-hearted, we shall confess 
that every loss has been the occasion for a nobler gain. And 
as it is with individual life, so it is also with the larger life of 
nations and churches. The last question which the disciples 
are recorded to have put to their risen Lord was, “ Wilt Thou 
at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel?” The 
answer came to them in the desolation of the Holy City; but 
from the ruins which entombed their first hope rose the 
Catholic Church. Once again in later ages it seemed that the 
faith would gain the sovereignty of the world ; and in each case 
what appeared to be disastrous failure became an occasion for 
an advance towards the Divine consummation. And even now 
God is leading us to bear with patience what many feel to 
be another departure. Hitherto the Holy Scriptures in their 
literal, and not only in their spiritual aspect, have been iso- 
‘lated from all other books: they have been regarded as sudden 
creations, so to speak, without ancestry and without kindred. 
It is not surprising that those who have not been specially led 
to study the problems of Biblical inquiry should be startled 
when they are told how many forms of contact our Scriptures 
have with other writings; how fragmentary, how intensely 
human, they are in their structure and characteristics ; and it 
is not surprising that many devout believers feel, that by ad- 
mitting such conclusions, they are losing a Divine presence in 
the light of which they have lived. Yet here also the power 
which they have clothed for themselves in a vesture of man’s 
device, says with a voice of tender warning, “It is expedient for 
you that I go away.” Notice that in each departure on which 
we have touched, the departure was of that which was out- 
ward only, and the spirit which that transitory form embodied 
for a time remained unchanged. The Bible has not lost one 
little fragment of its Divine authority, since it has been 
placed in all its parts in vital connection with the experi- 
ence and aspirations of growing humanity. We say with 
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trembling and expectant hearts, “Yea, Lord, it is expedient 
that Thou go away, so Thou wilt send to us the Comforter to 
guide us into larger regions of the truth.” 


The Christian World Pulpit, August tst. 


DR. MACLAREN, 


The Supreme Desire of the Devout Soul. Psalm 
exliii. 10: “ Teach me to do Thy will ; for Thou art My God: 
Thy Spirit is good ; lead me in the land of uprightness.” 

These two clauses mean substantially the same thing. “To 
do God’s will” is to be “in the land of uprightness.” 

I, The supreme aim of the devout soul. We do not know 
who wrote this Psalm, but the peculiar fervour and closeness 
of intimacy with God which breathes through it are like the 
Davidic Psalms, especially those which were pressed from 
David’s heart by the persecution of Absalom. But, be that as 
it may, the writer was in extremest misery and peril. The 
tempest blows him to the throne of God, and what does he ask ? 
The main burden of his prayer is for a closer knowledge of 
God. There is a better thing to ask than exemption or escape 
from sorrows, even grace to bear them rightly—practical con- 
formity to the will of God. Simple doing is not enough: the 
deed must be the fruit of love. 

Il. The Divine teaching and touch which are required for 
this conformity. Practical conformity to God’s will can never 
- be attained by our own efforts. Our better selves sit within 
like some prisoned thing, surrounded and “fooled by the 
rebel powers ” of His revolted subjects ; and all we can do is to 
send an embassy to the over-Lord, the Sovereign King, praying 
Him to come to our help. We cannot will to do as God wills, 
but we can turn ourselves to Him and ask Him to put the 
power within us which shall subdue the evil and make us 
masters of our own else anarchic and troubled spirits. 
Teach me to do Thy will. We require Divine teaching. We 
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have Jesus Christ for our Teacher, the answer to the Psalm. 
We do not need anything more to teach us what God’s will is 
than the life of Jesus—in these little booklets of the Gospels 
there is guidance for every man and woman in all circum- 
stances, 

Practical conformity to the Divine will requires the operation 
of the Divine Spirit as our Guide. ‘“ Thy Spirit is good: lead 
me in the land of uprightness.” 

III. The Divine guarantees that this practical conformity 
shall be ours. The Psalmist pleads with God a double motive 
—His relation to us and His own perfectness. If He is ‘my 
God” there can be no deeper desire in His heart than that His 
will should be my will, and He will not withhold what is 
needed to make me so, 

Then the goodness of the Divine Spirit is used as a plea. 
“Let Thy good Spirit lead me.” The Psalmist’s desire was a 
prophecy. The New Testament vindicates and fulfils it, when 
it says, “We shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He 
is.” Christ’s heart cannot be satisfied; Christ’s cross cannot 
be rewarded ; the Divine nature cannot be at rest until all that 
have trusted in Christ be partakers of Divine purity, and all the 
wanderers be led by Divine and yet by right paths, by crooked 
and yet by straight ways, into “the land of uprightness.” 

The Freeman, August 3rd. 


I. Sermons. 


— —m—_- — 


RHE CHURCH, 


BY THE RIGHT REV. HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., LORD BISHOP 
OF CARLISLE.* 


“The Church, which is His body.” —Epu. i. 22, 23. 


My purpose in this pulpit to-day may be regarded as an 
act of preparation for the assembling of the Church Con- 
gress in Manchester. I suppose that even in this great, 
busy, commercial city the coming of the Church Congress 
has excited a wide-spread interest. Manchester does not 
do things by halves; and I doubt not that, having once 
made up your mind to invite the Congress, and to under- 
take the work connected with the invitation, you have 
determined to do it with your might. Hence there will 
probably be much talk concerning the Church and her 
Congress. There will be discussion on both subjects: 
‘“What is the Congress? what is its use? what is its 
-purpose?” And still. more important, “What is the 
Church ? what is its constitution ? what are its claims ?” 
Such questions as these must, in the nature of things, 
have been a good deal talked about in the course of the 
last few months: sometimes kindly and sympathetically 
and hopefully ; sometimes, perhaps, scornfully, and with 


* Preached on Sunday morning, September 3oth, 1888, at the 
Cathedral, Manchester. 
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feelings of opposition. Some of them will, I trust, receive — 
a practical answer in the course of this week. By attending 
the meetings, and observing the temper and the breadth 
of the discussions, it will be possible to learn to a great 
extent what the Congress is, and what it is intended to 
do; and the lessons so learned will be much better taught, 
and more forcibly taught, than any which I can give from 
this pulpit to-day. 

But the other question, which I venture to describe as 
more important than any which concern the Congress— 
questions concerning the Church itself: What it is ? what 
is its constitution? what its claims? questions upon the 
answer to which depends the possibility of a Congress, 
and of which greater things still,—the work of Christ in the 
world; the establishment of the Kingdom of God, of 
truth, and of righteousness, the preparation for the final 
regeneration of all things and the coming of the Son of 
man in His glory—such questions as these, I say, may 
well furnish us with a subject of useful thought upon such 
an occasion as this, upon which I have been invited to 
address you. 

Now the Second Lesson of this morning’s service has 
supplied me with a text as compact and as directly to the 
point as can possibly be desired. I hope no one will say 
that, because two words contained in the close of one 
verse, and four more taken from the beginning of the 
other have been culled from the context, it has been 
unfairly done in order to serve a purpose; a method 
which would not be that of a wise man or of an honest 
man. But there is no such disruption in the selection 
which I have made. The Apostle here speaks of the 
Church as the body of Christ, and there must be some 
deep and important meaning in such a remarkable ex- 
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pression. I do not mean to assert that in every 
case in which the word “the Church” is used, the 
phrase “body of Christ” might be lawfully inserted 
in its place. This is not the fact; but I venture to 
assert that there are instances in which the figurative 
expression ‘the Body of Christ” is the only adequate 
explanation of the word “Church,” and that the possi- 
bility of using so high, so holy, so mysterious an explana- 
tion in some cases throws a precious light upon things 
which could not otherwise have been obtained for them. 

Every one must have observed that the word “ Church” 
is used in the New Testament for a variety of meanings. 
Fundamentally, the word is ‘‘an assembly ;” not ecclesi- 
astical, but civil. Nor is it used exclusively in the 
ecclesiastical sense in the New Testament. The town 
clerk of Ephesus ‘‘dismissed the assembly.” The word 
used by St. Luke would bear the interpretation, then, that 
“he set free the Church”? But there is no confusion in 
the use of the term; there is doubt in which cases it 
means ‘the Church,” and those in which it means some- 
thing else. But the point to be noted is that, when the 
meaning is a Christian one, the meaning is not always the 
same. There is more than a shade of difference between 
one case and another, and the difference is important. 
For example, we have mention of ‘the Church in the 
house of Priscilla and Aquilla,” and of “the Church in the 
house of Philemon ;” and of Lydia being “baptized, and 
her household.” In these cases it may imply the family, 
and a few surrounding neighbours who were in the habit 
of meeting for common prayer. 

Then, again, we read of the Church of Jerusalem, or of 
Corinth, or of the Seven Churches in Asia in which 
the phrase obviously means the whole Christian com- 
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munity of the place, regarded in its corporate capacity 
and under the subjection of its spiritual rulers. In other 
circumstances the word is used of a Christian congregation 
assembled in one place, possibly, as amongst ourselves, of 
the place or building where they were assembled, as where 
St. Paul directs that the Epistle to the Colossians shall be 
read again ‘in the Church of the Laodiceans.” 

Still further, there are occasions in which the word 
Church may be regarded as being applied after the manner 
which is common amongst ourselves, of the officers of the 
Church as representing the whole body. This would 
seem to be the suitable interpretation which the Lord’s 
words should bear when He speaks of a certain complaint 
as to be made to the Church. But all these meanings and 
interpretations of the same very comprehensive word are 
subordinate to the most blessed sense according to which 
the word “Church” represents the whole body of the re- 
deemed and sanctified ; as where St. Paul says that Christ 
loved the Church and gave Himself for it; or where the 
Lord Himself declares, in those words which have been 
the Church’s watchword throughout all the ages, “ Upon 
this rock will I build My Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” 

When we arrive at this grand wide-stretching view of 
the Church of Christ, we find ourselves dazzled and con- 
fused, whether we look backwards or forwards. When 
we look backwards we remember that the Lamb was 
before the foundation of the world. If we limit the 
Church to the people who heard, by the hearing of the ear, 
the teachings of the Word of God, we think of the Church 
ia the Ark, in the tents of Abraham in the wilderness, and 
throughout all the world and throughout all districts, 
though only the eye of God might perhaps be able to 
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discern it. The Last Day will prove who are God’s elect, 
God’s Church in the darkest hours of human history, when 
the first shall be last and the last first. 

When the retrospect of God’s dealings with man, and 
man’s with God, so dazzles our eyes, the prospect of the 
future is not less dazzling and confusing. The Church is 
the army in this wicked world, conquering it for Him. 
The war has been going on in some fashion since the 
Lord ascended, and gave that last commission to His 
Apostles. Sometimes conquests have been great ; some- 
times not less amazing defeats have been sustained. 
Looking on some sides of the field, the Christian soldier 
feels a swell of triumph in his soul: looking at others, 
he is full of despair. For more than eighteen centuries 
the warfare has been going on, and though His religion 
is a power in the world as it never was before, and His 
name is honoured as it never was before, we often see 
the powers of evil still showing their strength: blasphemy 
suddenly breaking out in new forms ; foes that we thought 
were utterly done to death, rise again with a charmed life ; 
and the time when the world shall place Christ on an 
undisputed Throne as King of kings and Lord of lords 
seems to be as far off as in the Apostles’ days. 

Well, my Christian brethren, I do not think there is 
anything which should make hope and faith leave us. 
The Church on earth must always expect, in all ages, to 
be a Militant Church. Sin will not cease ; the devil is not 
likely to be chained; and meanwhile the progress of 
human history—its progress in art, in thought, in civiliza- 
tion, in discovery ; all those things which chiefly give to 
man his supreme position in creation—should make us 
careful of new spiritual dangers, for they give Satan new 
opportunites. Therefore our part must be that of diligent 
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effort for the cause of Christ, and patient waiting for His 
coming ; for only then, when He comes, shall we know 
the full interpretation of the word “Church.” No longer 
militant, but then triumphant ; no longer a mixture of good 
and evil, but pure as God is pure, no longer a little flock, 
but a mighty and innumerable multitude of all nations and 
languages, joining with angels and archangels, and all the 
host of heaven in eternal praise of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. 

But let us descend from this high level of thought con- 
cerning ‘the Church, which is the body of Christ.” 
While contemplating the Church, in all its breadth and 
greatness, we cannot be too broad in our sympathies, too 
charitable, too hopeful. Doubtless there is no portion of 
the professed Church of Christ which is not—even to 
human eyes—full of faults. We should be blind if we 
did not see defects in ,both the Eastern and Western 
branches of Christendom. We might weep day and night 
when we think what mighty achievements for Christ could 
be wrought if only these defects could be remedied or 
removed. We should be blind if we did not recognize the 
defects of home, and stupid if we did not perceive how 
much the cause of Christ is hindered by our unwise 
decisions and foolish quarrels ; if we did not believe that, 
somehow or other, the Catholic Church is not catholic in 
the sense in which it ought to be; that somehow Christ 
cannot work mighty works amongst us because of our 
unbelief. But still we may readily believe, as I believe, in 
one Catholic and Apostolic Church. We may assign 
limits to that Church even now. We may refuse to 
recognize any body of men who do not “ enchurch” them- 
selves. We may trust the human crowd, notwithstanding 
that it contains not a few who are touching the hem of 
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Christ’s garment. We know nothing of what Christ is 
doing in the world. When, however, we speak of the 
Church in such a phrase as that of the Church Congress, 
we are compelled very much to contract the meaning of 
the words. And what we intend by the word “ Churck” 
in this connection is undoubtedly the Church of England. 

You may ask, “Why did you not say so at once?” 
For a very good reason: I wish to speak of the Church 
in the broadest sense, to guard against any mistake when 
we come to speak of the Church Congress. When I have 
said what I have said concerning the Church which is the 
body of Christ, I trust I shall not be thought unwise or 
uncharitable in saying also that the Church of England is 
an important member of that body, and for us the most 
important ofall. Suffer me to remind you, for a moment, of 
what the Church of England is, and of what her mission 
seems to be. I should be sorry to think there was any- 
thing new to tell a congregation such as this concerning 
that Church which we all recognize as our Mother in 
Christ. Therefore we speak to get the value of common 
blessings when we remind each other from time to time 
of the blessings which we enjoy, and of the duties which 
devolve upon us, as members of that Church. I will 
assume, then, that there is no one present who does not 
believe that the step which the Church of England took in 
the sixteenth century was a great, a stupendous operation, 
the gravity of which the consultation of experts fully 
admitted, but which the consultation pronounced necessary 
to save the nation’s life. I perceive that a statesman the 
other day spoke of the Reformation as a schism, and he 
did so for the purpose of justifying his secession from the 
Church of England in our own days. I thought the con- 
clusion was scarcely a fair one. The Reformation was a 
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schism, no doubt, in the same sense as the amputation of 
a limb to save life is a schism or division of the body. 
In such a case the schism is a dire necessity, and we 
believe the Reformation to have been such a dire necessity. 
Whether the example of such a great national movement 
justified all the hundreds of Christian bodies which’ used 
their Christian liberty to set up independent forms of 
worship for themselves, this must be left to God and 
their own consciences. We have not said all there is to 
be said concerning the Reformation. It was a terrible 
surgical operation. The justification of an operation, at 
all events to the patient himself, is to be found in the 
return of health and strength ; possibly not coming all at 
once, but if the life be saved and proper care be taken, and 
if the constitution be sound, it is pretty certain that it will 
_return. Now what we have heard and believe concerning 
the Church of England is that the Reformation saved her 
life, and in doing so conferred a great boon upon this 
country, and, indirectly, upon the whole world. We do 
not deny that the process was a painful one; we do not 
deny that it was accompanied by rash and foolish, and 
even wicked deeds; we do not deny that, if it had to be 
done again, we should wish that many things should be 
done differently. But we assert manfully that the Church 
of England of to-day is the same branch of Christ’s Holy 
Catholic Church which existed here for many centuries 
before the Reformation began. We think that the life 
has been .continuous, just as a man’s life is continuous, 
though he may have been subject to illness or accident; 
and we believe that the reality and strength of the 
Church’s divine life are manifest, both to those within and 
to those without, by those works which Christ is able to 
do. “The lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the blind 
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receive their sight, and the lame walk; and to the poor 
the Gospel is preached.” This grand position of the 
Church of England is, in one noble view, that of a 
Catholic reformation contending earnestly for “the faith 
once delivered to the saints ;” and we are open to receive 
all the legitimate conclusions of human reason, and refuse 
to be regarded as simply and solely Protestant, that 
middle position between the extremes of Christendom 
which makes her the test-ground of belief, and of hope 
of a union of Christians which may come if God will, and 
for which we should ever pray. This process it is not * 
possible to do much more than to assume and to assert on 
an occasion such as this; to prove it or to answer all 
objections—or even attempt to do so—would require an 
elaborate treatise. Especially must I be content with 
mere assertion to-day, because I find your time gone, and 
I cannot do more than indicate that view of the Church of 
England which I have just exhibited. The gathering of 
Anglican bishops at Lambeth brought it very forcibly 
before us. What is England? A little island, or perhaps 
even only part of an island? ‘True in one sense, but not 
true in reality. England is, in the truest sense, the 
totality of the land over which the banner of England 
waves. England is a large quarter of the world. If you 
count all countries in which English blood and language 
are the predominant forces, it is a large quarter indeed. 
What is the Church of England? Three hundred years 
ago, when the Armada was shattered and destroyed—even 
two hundred years ago, when we welcomed the Prince of 
Orange and made him king—we might have described the 
Church of England as a precious relic of the storms of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It was a relic, a 
remnant ; but it was like the grain of mustard seed of the 
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Lord’s parable—there was life in it,a Divine indestructible 
life ; and so it threw its roots downwards and its stem 
grew upwards, and it has covered many lands with the 
shade of its branches, 

Just consider for one moment the meaning of the gather- 
ing of the bishops at Lambeth, and the hopes and prospects 
which their presence implies. One hundred and fifty 
bishops, gathered from all quarters of the world, and from 
the islands of the sea, each bishop representing an organi- 
zation for the evangelization of some district at home or 
abroad; all banded together, one body, standing on the 
same ground of the Reformation, as using and handing 
down substantially the same liturgy, as preaching the 
Gospel of Christ in that dear and noble language which may 
well aspire to be the language of the world. My thoughts 
concerning the Lambeth Conference are in the words the 
bishops adopted in their Encyclical letter: “We have 
realized more fully than it was possible to realize before, 
the extent, the power, and the influence of the great 
Anglican community. We have felt its capacities, its 
opportunities, its privileges in our common deliberations ; 
we have tested its essential oneness, and its uprightness 
of condition and development. Wherever there was a 
division amongst us, there was also a spirit of mutual sym- 
pathy ; and we shall return to our several dioceses inspired 
by the memories which we shall carry away.” “ But the 
sense of thanksgiving is closely linked with the obligations 
of duty ; this fuller realization of our privileges as members 
of the Anglican communion carries with it the vital sense 
of our responsibility, which does not end with the claims 
of our people, but extends to all the churches of God. The 
opportunities of our exceptional position call us to excep- 
tional work. It is our earnest prayer that all our clergy 
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and laity will take God’s name and purpose to heart, and 
strive in their several stations to work out God’s purposes.” 
It is representing the body of churches, whose bishops met 
together in solemn conclave, and uttered such words as 
these, that the Church Congress meets in Manchester this 
week. Let neither ignorance nor false modesty prevent us 
from perceiving how mighty the word “ Church” in this 
connection means. I said it means the Church of England, 
but in reality the Church of England means herself, with 
all the children which God has given her. If her Catholic 
position in her reform be such as we hold it to be, she isa 
blessing to many churches and congregations at home and 
abroad, who yet are separated from her. Let us try to rise 
to the grandeur and blessedness of our position. I think 
we are tryingtodoso. The last half century has witnessed 
noble efforts in this direction. “If we turn back half a 
century,” said the Zimes the other day, speaking of the 
Manchester Congress, “and compare the state of things 
then and now, it would almost seem as if a new life had 
been breathed into the dry bones, so great and unlooked- 
for has been the change.” This is true; the organs of 
public opinion recognize the life and power of the Church 
by observation from without : we recognize it from within. 
We know that God is with us. We know, too, that we 
are determined, God helping us, that the work of Christ shall 
be done, and that this Church of England of ours—this 
reformed branch of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church—shall 
rise to the greatness of her privileges, of her responsibilities ; 
and shall be a blessing to this whole nation, and a light to 
lighten the darkest places of the earth. 
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THE ANGEL REAPERS. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. EDWARD TROLLOPE, D.D., LORD BISHOP 
OF NOTTINGHAM.* 


‘‘ The reapers are the angels.” Marr. xiii. 39. 


BRETHREN in the Lord, I rejoice to think that you in this 
great city have not forgotten those scenes which are taking 
place all over England at this time, the ingathering of 
another harvest. It is very pleasing to come here and see 
you occupied, as we are in the country, with hearts full 
of gratitude to God for another harvest ingathering. We 
might think that you would not care so much for this, as 
you have no harvest to gather in; but you evidently have 
hearts full of love for those who have been reaping that 
which is a blessing to the country at large, whatever may 
be our occupations, from the Queen upon her throne to the 
poorest of her subjects. As you know very well, the pro- 
sperity of one class depends very much upon the prosperity 
of the others. 

You have shown true wisdom as well as regard for your 
brethren in keeping the harvest. What do I mean by 
keeping it? Why, by coming into the house of God, and 
on your bended knees thanking Him for His mercy, by 
which alone the skill and the industry of the country 
population of England has been enabled to gather in 
another, and, I am happy to add, a sufficiently plentiful 
harvest. 

Now, a good many years ago, I remember the time when 
in Manchester you were suffering deeply; many were 
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actually starving beeause of that great calamity, the Cotton 
Famine. And let me assure you, that we in the country 
deeply sympathised with your misfortune then, insomuch 
that we gathered large sums of money to save many from 
a miserable death, and helping you, great and rich as you 
are, but were then poor and desperately in want, through 
the failure in the reception of cotton. I remember very 
well with what gratification I went forth to give lectures 
for the benefit of the people of Manchester and surround- 
ing places, and the result of the lectures was one hundred 
guineas poured into the treasury of relief. And now I 
have my reward by being able to come in person amongst 
you, and congratulating you upon your present condition 
of restored prosperity. 

Now I should like to put before you two scenes of two 
different harvests, as they are put forth in Holy Scripture. 
The one, a beautiful scene of rural life in the time of the 
Judges, which contrasts so nobly with many a terrible 
scene that occurred in the land of God’s chosen people 
at that time. So we turn to the story of Ruth, a story 
that shows us that at least there were some holy people 
then who are a pattern to us now in every respect. You 
will perhaps remember how two poor afflicted women were 
seen entering the little town of Bethlehem, not yet sancti- 
fied by the birth.of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; but 
still, its inhabitants might look forward through prophecy 
to that coming event with anxiety and with joy. Naomi 
and her daughter-in-law had fled to Moab because of a 
dearth at Bethlehem, and were enabled to return thence 
when prosperity had succeeded adversity. Then we hear 
of Ruth’s affectionate treatment of her mother-in-law ; 
then of her going amongst the maidens into the harvest 
field at Bethlehem (one large field divided into many plots 
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among different persons), when the barley harvest was 
going on. And we read that her lap was, by God’s provi- 
dence and immediate direction, to go to that portion of the 
field belonging to Boaz, of the same kindred as her mother- 
in-law. Then you all know how she succeeded in obtaining 
his sympathy ; how she was respected by the reapers ; 
how she was sent home with plenty, through the kind- 
ness of Boaz. And next we hear of her marriage to 
Boaz. And we remember that Boaz was an example 
of generosity and kindness, such as we may always be 
glad to see amongst the farmers of our land, towards the 
poor, towards those who are needing sustenance. And 
what was the result of their marriage? The result was 
that, through God’s favour, they were the progenitors of 
our Blessed Lord Himself, as far as He was a man. Such 
honour was given to these good, kind, charitable people, 
set before us for our example now ; and we can scarcely 
find better. 

And now let me endeavour to direct your attention 
to another harvest scene, not real, but described ; not of 
earth, but of Heaven; as spoken by our Lord Himself in 
the figure of a parable, one of that beautiful group of par- 
ables spoken by Jesus on the borders of the Lake of Caper- 
naum, and explained further to His disciples afterwards, 
when they followed Him to the house ‘which He was 
accustomed to borrow for Himself then. He was found 
at work for his Almighty Father, at work for men, that 
many might be brought near unto Him, and hear the 
Gospel teaching proceeding from His Divine lips. Under 
the figure of a harvest He spoke of the end of the world, 
and the ingathering of all people. An awful subject, one 
which should be regarded by us with most anxious 
feelings, and an earnest prayer that we may ever bear 
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in mind that solemn scene as represented by Himself, 
how a “sower went forth to sow,’ sowing the Gospel 
seed. And then, showing that which happened to the 
seed; and then, the end of all, when the Lord of the 
harvest sent forth His angels to gather in the result 
of the sowing of His dear Son Jesus Christ. “The 
end of the world.” It is terrible to think that in these 
beautiful, simple, easily understood words, is proclaimed 
the dreadful truth, there is a fire prepared for the destruc- 
tion of the tares that now mingle with the good corn. 
This is the great truth that is set before us, and of it 
we are especially reminded to-night when we think of the 
earthly harvest. Yes, the angel reapers will go forth, 
and will gather in the harvest of the world, when they 
receive the command from the Lord God Almighty, when’ 
the end of all things is come, and all must be regarded 
‘with perfect justice, and when a thorough examination 
must follow; when sentence will be uttered; when the 
Lord of the harvest will, with infinite and perfect know- 
ledge, be able to separate the good corn from that which 
is called the tares in Holy Scripture ; plants that in their 
early growth, at least, very nearly resembled the good 
corn, but which now are worthless. The tares come 
through the work of the devil, through the evil that is 
in men’s hearts, through the great want of grace which 
has led them astray from their great Commander and 
Captain of their salvation. Then the day of searching will ~ 
come, when the good corn will be gathered into the garner, 
and the:tares will be burned up with unquenchable fire. 
These are the evil ones who have done nothing for God 
during their lifetimes, who have done nothing for their 
brethren, whom they ought to love as they love them- 
selves, because God has commanded this. 
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And from this point of view it is rightful that we should 
keep the harvest festivals, that true charity may be 
heightened within our hearts through the reflection of 
the end of all things. Charity, which is so precious in 
God’s sight, charity towards whatever objects may be 
placed in our way, in order to prove us, to try us 
whether we be selfish and cold-hearted and unloving, 
or whether we have indeed charity towards our brethren 
on earth ; leading us of our substance to give to that which 
we know must be good for the promotion of His honour 
and glory, to spread abroad more widely the knowledge of 
His love, and of the way of salvation ; and then to con- 
tribute towards all such things as are required for places 
of public worship dedicated to the Lord God Almighty. 

Yes, this is good; it is a good thing that we should 
think of giving of our substance that which we shall 
feel the loss of; not giving miserably, in a way that. 
will in no way hinder our worldly advantage. And 
then these things will be remembered in that great and 
terrible day of reaping, when every good thing that you 
have done, from the greatest to the smallest, will, through 
the infinite love of God, be remembered, as well as all that 
long train of deeds of evil and thoughts of evil which have 
disgraced so many of us, and which have injured so many 
of us during our time of trial; our growing time, when 
we, as wheat growing gradually towards maturity, and 
towards that dread time when we shall be either rest- 
ing in those glorious mansions or the garners of Heaven, 
already prepared for our reception; or when we shall 
be cast out as those who have been tried and found want- 
ing, as those who in justice cannot inherit the Kingdom 
of Heaven, which is only offered to us on certain con- 
ditions, according to our baptismal covenant, according 
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to the teaching of the will of God, and through the alone 
merits of Christ Jesus our Saviour. 

Remember these two scenes, and especially the latter 
one, which speaks to all members of Christ’s Church ; 
and may they not only enter into your ears, but may 
they touch your hearts, that you may daily profit by the 
Word of God, as spoken by me now, through His gracious 
mercy, to you; in the hope that you will not cast them 
out, but remember them and think of them, and see 
whether what I have said is not in true accordance 
. with the Word of God, with the loving words of our 
Saviour Himself, Who would have all of you considered 
as wheat, and none as tares, in the last great day. May 
this be so, through God’s mercy working within you, that 
in the end you may not fail to obtain a glorious place 
in the garner of Heaven. 


OUR. RESPONSIBILITIES TO INDIA. 


BY THE MOST REV. J. W. JOHNSON, D.D., BISHOP OF CALCUTTA 
AND METROPOLITAN OF INDIA. 
“The earth is the Lord’s.”—PSALM xxiv. I. 
Tuts, my brethren, was a fundamental article of David’s 
creed. He believed that there was One Who, through 
all history, was Creator and Governor. And his own 
experience so confirmed and expanded his belief that he 
could say and feel concerning this Lord of all, as he says 
in the preceding Psalm, That Lord is to me my Shepherd. 
This belief, held in all its simplicity, inspired him with a 
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sense of his privileged relation with this Lord of all. A 
sense of the exceeding dignity and blessedness of his 
position, a sense of confidence and of hope in the magni- 
ficent purposes of this his Lord, in the working out of 
which purposes he felt he had an important part to play ; 
a sense also of the responsibility and duty in the discharge 
of all his functions as a man and as a king; first of all, 
to the people to whom he had been specially called to 
rule, and then towards the whole world outside. And, 
my brethren, it is still a fundamental article of the creed 
of all who have the true life in them. The true belief 
has been expanded since David’s day. From one 
source we have learned that the Lord of all has created, 
and has ruled, through the instrumentality of the 
Eternal Word, Who has linked together the Infinite 
and the finite in a wondrous living relation. From 
other sources we have learned that forces have been 
set in motion, which by inconceivably complicated but 
apparently fixed laws have been operating through many 
stages of development. But still, after all, at the root of 
all, the simple fundamental article stands,—“ The earth is 
the Lord’s.” And if the article has been expanded by 
accumulated revelation, whether historical manifestation 
or human research, it has not diminished—but in a rightly 
constituted mind has proportionately increased—the ap- 
preciation of the wondrous relations which have been 
expanded with it. It has increased the sense of the 
dignity and responsibility of our position that Christ the 
Son of man is now exalted to be Lord and King. And 
this, truly, in a thousand ways, intensifies the glory of our 
position. 

Moreover, as the article itself has been expanded, and the 
dignity and responsibility has been proportionately ex- 
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panded, so also has the area over which it applies been ex- 
panded. When David says, “The earth is the Lord’s,” what 
a very limited knowledge he had of the earth! How little 
he understood of its true formation and its vast extent ! 
The land of Canaan, with Egypt on the south, and the far 
distant land whence his father Abraham had come, on the 
north ; the neighbouring tribes and nations which bordered 
his own country round about him,—this comprised all he 
knew about the earth. On the other hand, when we speak 
of the earth, how vastly different is our conception! Yet, 
. still more, the globe as we know it is no less the Lord’s 
than was the earth of David's limited conception. 

Turning now to the Psalm, the thought which inspired 
it seems to have been this, ‘‘ The earth is the Lord’s, and 
all that therein is.” And as he launched and guided the 
forces which caused the dry land to appear above the level 
of the sea, so was it easy to David, who had caused Israel 
to emerge from above the level of the sea of men and 
of nations, to designate what he knew were borrowed 
privileges, and brought responsibility to act no un- 
worthy part; privileges the continuation of which de- 
pended on the discharge of the responsibility ; privileges 
which he knew were held in trust by his beloved nation, 
and which were extended to all who presented certain 
necessary qualifications. ‘‘ Who hath ascended into the 
hill of the Lord ?”. Who shall enjoy the exalted privileges 
of communion with God, and of rising to His holy place ? 
Who shall retain their privileges “in His holy hill” ? 
Those whose hands are clean, whose hearts are pure; 
those who are not lifted up with pride and vanity ; those 
who do not overreach their neighbours deceitfully. So says 
this Psalm; for such as these, for these only; yea, for all 
these, whensoever they may come, the gates shall lift up 
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their heads; these shall know the blessing of living here, 
in the presence of the Lord of the earth. These shall 
see the grace of righteousness, and shall receive its crown. 
These shall come in with the King of glory in His reign. 
I say this seems to be the thought which inspired the 
Psalmist, and it may be said truly that this was the guiding 
thought of David’s whole life and whole rule. For he 
yearned for a universal kingdom, simply and purely that 
righteousness might become supreme in the world. All 
he did was regulated by a desire that God should be the 
real Ruler, and he only God’s vicegerent. Israel, he knew, 
was entrusted with the sacred depository for the educa- 
tion of the rest of the world. And all the national life had 
been used to aid, not at self-glorification, but to glorify the 
Lord of the earth, and to teach others to acknowledge 
Him and to do the same. This, my brethren, it is which 
sanctifies the praise of this great King David, and makes 
his principles of action to be still a true guide, as they 
shall be for all time, till Christ come and reign for ever. 
My brethren, is it wresting Holy Scripture if we apply 
all this to England? When Englishmen contemplate the 
earth as it is now known to them, and the position which 
God has caused England to occupy: as it was with Israel 
so now with us. Whatever natural circumstance or his- 
tory has made England to emerge above the sea-level of 
mankind, as far as we have seen, He is behind it and 
above it all. When we contemplate the earth as it is now 
known to us by actual, direct, commercial and indepen- 
dent relation, the thought needs ever to be impressed upon 
us, “‘The earth is the Lord’s.” And as a consequence, 
surely we Englishmen need to remember that England’s 
position, wealth, intellectual power, practical force of 
character and faith is the Lord’s; entrusted to her for 
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her own unspeakable blessing, but as a deposit for the 
blessing of the nations of the earth. Behind our English 
history, which has mingled races, and so moulded our 
character ; behind our struggles for expansion, our 
wrestlings for liberty, our insular and climatic influences ; 
behind all these He has been there through it all. And 
so the result as it stands before the world in the English 
nation ; it is not ours; it is held by us in trust for Him. 
And so, why not say the same of our branch of the 
Holy Catholic Church ? For her position is indeed start- 
ling, by reason of its prominence and its signs of life and 
vigour. We come back to England to learn from you 
what God has done for you since we were last amongst 
you. We come to contribute to you the power of our 
experience, and to make you know that “the earth is the 
Lord's ;” and that wherever He is known He is wor- 
shipped. Our Lambeth Conference of 145 Bishops of 
the Anglican communion, our great Church Congress 
just completed, have left this impression deep upon the 
thoughts of us who have taken part in it,—at least, on my 
own mind—how truly our beloved Church is’ regarded 
everywhere as ‘a city set upon a hill.” And if it only 
does not make us lift up our minds unto vanity, it may 
well cause our hearts to fill with a holy pride,—for there is 
a holy pride as well as an unholy pride,—with holy pride 
and thankfulness, if only it makes us use it to bless and 
to elevate our neighbours; it may well fill us with hope, 
with zeal, and with confidence. As I contemplate England’s 
position in the great province over which I am called to 
preside in India; ay! and as I contemplate it in Man- 
chester, I am made indeed to feel that the question, 
““Who is my neighbour ?” comes to us with ever new 
force. If everybody with whom English people came in 
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contact ; everybody, all sorts of people on the roadside as 
we go along our various paths through the world, is “my 
neighbour,” the thought comes to us of duty which is full 
of literal and overwhelming anxiety. Who is mot my 
neighbour ? : 

Our difficulty as you, my brethren, know, if you think 
at all about doing your duty towards the world at large, in 
all kinds of good work,—your difficulty, and I sympathise 
with you in it, is to adjust the respective claims of your 
many neighbours. Ah! Then let us look at it very calmly, 
very seriously, as we have to ask, ““Who is my neigh- 
bour?” All, all that look to us, not for money only, but 
for comfort, for guidance, for strength. We surely may 
be able to see our way. 

I, then, must think and speak to you of India; and you 
all recognise England’s responsibilities there. But I do 
not forget Canada, Australia, the Cape, China, Japan, are 
all looking to you for strength and help and comfort. 
Well, my brethren, might England give up hope; ay! 
and may be strongly tempted to do so, and confine them- 
selves to self-interest. The one thing that should save us 
from despair, as we face our overwhelming responsibili- 
ties, is this thought, “The earth is the Lord’s.” He 
has called us to our present post. ‘The earth is the 
Lord’s.” And itis He Who looks to us; and so surely we 
may take counsel with Him, and say, ‘‘ What can we do 
to help Him?” For whoever helps his neighbour helps 
the Lord. 

Just a few words concerning India. Our connection, 
you know, with India is very close. We did not conquer 
India, as some people seem to suppose. _ Literally, it may 
be said that it fell into our hands. Nay, our entering into 
possession resulted mainly from oppressed and distracted 
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peoples asking us to help them. It isso. You read the 
history of India, and all India knows that England has 
given to her security and rest such as she never knew 
before since the world was made. Our administration of 
this country is directed towards the people’s good, how- 
ever imperfectly, and with however many blots. The effort 
is to elevate the tone of. public justice, public life, and 
soon. And the natives of India recognise and appreciate 
it. And education, with all its imperfections, for it is im- 
perfect, is breaking down heathen superstition. Our faith 
' is making itself felt as a power. The intelligence of the 
country knows it, and all up to a certain point have 
learned to appreciate it. There is in every department of 
life a steady upheaval going on which cannot be tabulated 
year by year in reports, but which only can be seen as 
the husbandman sees his corn growing. And all this 
indicates that we might do more if more moral and 
religious force could only be brought to bear upon these 
millions. And if I am asked, in what direction do you 
think our power may be best applied so as to be applied 
wisely, I shall answer, first, my brethren, in the direction 
of strengthening the life of those who in that country 
represent England. There is a vast amount of English 
life scattered over the country which has mainly to pro- 
vide for itself, for the education of its own children, for 
the maintenance of its own industries,—many individuals 
connected with England’s trade and England’s enterprise, 
all over the world; the railways, the tea industry, the 
commercial houses which have their centres here at home, 
and the seamen who visit our ports, and so on. My 
brethren, I am one of those who feel most strongly that 
you must help us to keep that fountain of English in- 
fluence pure, or else it is no use going to preach in India. 
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Then there is the large European population whom we 
have to provide for all over the country. They are 
Christian in their faith, but of a low type for want of 
training. They also are largely connected with our trade 
and commerce. Then there are our native Christians. 
And here, again, people are always asking me what success 
attends the conversion of the heathen. My brethren, the 
tremendous question is how to find able and sufficient 
pastors to make our native Christians what we wish they 
were and ought to be. There is too much truth, though 
terrible exaggeration, and much interest, in what is said 
about the unworthiness of the Christian community. My 
brethren, what would any parish in England be, that 
was left for ten years without either school or pastor ? 
That, alas! is too much the condition of some of our 
native congregations. And, therefore, I venture to say 
that, if Christians need our help, and they surely have 
our first claim, India calls for our solemn consideration. 

Then there comes the 250,000,000 non-Christians ; your 
neighbours, my friends! Not merely your neighbours, 
because you have come in contact with them, and are 
buying your cotton goods which you are sending all over 
the place, but because they are fellow-subjects of your 
own gracious Queen. And they know and value that 
privilege, and they love their Empress. Yes, my brethren, 
for all this India’s millions are your neighbours. And I, 
as representing the English side of God’s truth there, 
am ever crying out, ‘ Lift up the gates; admit them to 
the privileges which you enjoy; let them come in, in the 
train of the King of glory, to your civilised life, your 
faith, your hope, your assurance that ‘the earth is the 
Lord's 


Now, then, speaking of India, I must emphasise the 
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connection which Manchester has with India in trade. I 
know, from what I have seen with my own eyes, how it 
penetrates into the remotest corners of India, the remotest 
bazaars of that vast country. The wealth drawn from 
Manchester towards India, whose is it? The merchant’s 
at home? Nay! like the earth of which it is the fulness 
and the proof, it is the Lord’s. He produces it, does He 
not ? Through Him you have gathered it. Some gather 
more, some less, but the principle is there. It is redis- 
tributed, until he that gathers much has nothing over, and 
he that gathers little has no lack. Alas, my brethren, is it 
not too often true that it is laid by, all of it, in the desire 
to make all safe for the coming days? Is it not true that 
wealth, in consequence of its being laid up, like the manna 
of old that was kept till the morning, breeds worms and 
stinks? It blesses not its owner, and it brings no 
blessing to others, that have it to hoard. 

In conclusion, brethren, what shall we do? Filled and 
inspired with a sense of our magnificent position in the 
face of the civilised and uncivilised world, what shall we 
do with what we have? For, much as it is, what is it 
among so many? This perplexes many who are anxious 
to do their duty. So let us see what there is to guide us 
in this Psalm. First, then, let this thought, “ The earth is 
the Lord’s,” inspire us with faith, confidence, calm resolve 
to accept the glorious position allotted to us, determined 
to ascertain and to do His will in this matter. Then, 
secondly, look out and survey it all, all this earth which 
is His, and towards which we Englishmen have responsi- 
bility. Depend upon it, some pains must be taken in this 
matter of surveying our responsibility and deciding what 
is to be done. A careful, honest survey must be made. 
“Who are your neighbours ?” in the sense of who are 
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those upon whom you are dependent? For, remember, 
wealth is dependent upon labour for that which it 
produces; and so, on the other hand, it is mutual in- 
terdependence. Then, thirdly,—and this, I think, my 
brethren, lies very near the root of all our difficulty,— 
the world, you know, says, “ How much can I spare after 
I have made myself comfortable, and provided for every 
probable contingency in my life?” Would not Christ 
have us all understand that it is rather this? “How 
little can I do with for myself, so as to have the most to 
give?” Ah! my brethren, is it not better so? How 
many of our children would be happier if they had less 
wealth to bless them? Is it not so with daily wages ? 
Some would be better off, even, if they had less than they 
have now, if they would behonest. More wealth requires 
more appreciation of the blessing that comes of self-denial 
and earnest labour. Oh! we have need to beware of the 
temptation which comes to us to try to make ourselves 
inderendent of God, instead of deliberately casting away 
our own independence, and laying all at His feet. Surely, 
my brethren, England has reason to beware. Ah! all of 
us, and Manchester among the rest, to remember what the 
Psalmist says of the ‘ clean hands,” the “ pure heart,” the 
“not swearing deceitfully” to the poor, ignorant neighbour 
with whom you come in contact, either in trade or other- 
wise. I speak of what I know when I say that in India 
this is too often a stumbling-block which prevents them 
entering in at the gate with the King into the holy City. 
Again and again I have seen what profound influence a 
man’s act has had when he would suffer all manner of loss 
rather than do an unjust, unkind, or dishonest thing to his 
neighbour. 

Finally, my brethren, “the earth is the Lord’s.” Let 
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this belief contribute to the strengthening of your faith. 
We know that wherever Christ is preached, and at the 
same time exhibited in the lives of Christian people, the 
earth everywhere recognises Him as the rightful Lord. 
If we could but get always the preaching, and the preach- 
ing accompanied by the purity of a Christian life, oh! my 
brethren, hundreds and thousands of natives would come 
to a knowledge of Him and His power,—as I thank God I 
know that many have already done, acknowledging it as 
something which they must pay homage to,—hundreds 
who as yet cannot bring themselves openly to profess 
their actual faith in Him. 

Oh! then, one and all, let me go back to India to slave 
on; and do you work on here, lifting up your hands and 
praying for us, and denying yourselves and suffering for 
Him and for His glory, that the earth may know every- 
where that your Lord is the Lord. Let nothing tempt 
you to swerve from the narrow path of holy Christian 
duty, in all your relation to others. And I speak to all 
classes and persons alike. Then shall you receive a 
blessing from the Lord ; and above all the priceless bless- 
ing of the grace of righteousness. God will sanctify you 
and make you holy. This shall you receive from the God 
of your salvation ; and those who are brought in contact 
with you, and with the nation and the beloved Church to 
which you belong, they will learn how they, too, may 
“ascend into the hill of the Lord,” until the whole earth 
sees Him, and His face. And the cry shall go up to 
heaven: ‘Lift up the gates.” And the porters shall 
open when they hear that the King of glory is entering 
with us,—with the mighty train of the earth’s races, of 
every tongue and nation. These shall enter in, and shall 


be with the Lord for ever. 
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II. Expository Section. 


——_.»_—- 


THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 
BY THE REV. CANON DRIVER. 


“Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher; vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity.” —ECCLES, i. 2. 


Sucu are the opening words of the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
The book is in many ways a strange and enigmatic one. 
The very title is an enigma. The word does not occur 
elsewhere in the Old Testament, and though it appears 
to denote ‘‘one who addresses an assembly,” and is here 
represented in the Greek by “Ecclesiastes,” and in the 
English by “the Preacher,” yet the object of the author 
in choosing it, and what exactly he meant to express by 
it, are far from clear. Often, moreover, the drift of the 
author’s thought is difficult to seize, and his curt and 
darkly worded aphorisms continually set us thinking, 
and make us wonder what he has in view in them, and 
what the circumstances of society were which prompt 
him to speak of them as he does, or to point allusively 
at them. The tone, moreover, in which the author 
writes is one on which the dejection and bitterness and 
melancholy contrasts remarkably with that of almost 
every other part of the Bible, and the general line of his 
teaching makes it difficult to understand the purport 
and design of the book as a part of the canon of Holy. 
Scripture. The author begins his meditations with a 
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picture of the monotony and fruitlessness of human life, 
he ends them with a picture of its dark and hopeless close. 
Disappointment, weariness, and despair are the feelings 
which take possession of his mind; and they are im- 
pressed upon nearly every sentence which he writes. 
“What profit hath a man of all his labour which he 
taketh under the sun? One generation passeth and 
another generation cometh: but the earth abideth for 
ever. ... The wind goeth toward the south, and 
turneth about unto the north; it turneth about continually 
in its course, and the wind returneth again to his circuits. 
... Is there a thing whereof men say, See, this is 
new ? it hath been already in the ages which were before 
us.” There is no gain, he means to say, in living. The 
earth remains in its place without the aid of man to 
support it; he is but as a stranger tarrying for a day 
upon it, achieving by his labour nothing permanent. The 
course of human life is as monotonous and resultless as 
the operations of nature. The wind moves round and 
round in its circuits as it seems—at any rate, as the 
authors thought—aimlessly, and human activity advances 
similarly in circle without producing anything essentially © 
new. The author proceeds next to recount more par- 
ticularly his own experience. He assumes the character 
of Solomon the wise and powerful king of Israel, and 
identifies his own experience with his. He describes how 
he had sought happiness under many forms; and how 
his search had uniformly failed. The pursuit after 
wisdom, which he first tried, was wearisome and un- 
satisfying. Increase of knowledge was but increase of 
sorrow. From wisdom he had turned to kingly state and 
imagnificence, and had found that this also was vanity, 
and without profit. He turned to the study of human 
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nature in its wisdom, and its madness, and its folly; but 
though he perceived wisdom to be better than folly, yet 
the advantage was of short duration, for death placed the 
wise and the fool upon the same footing; and from 
another point of view life again appeared to be profitless 
and vain. The only conclusion to which his quest 
brought him was that there was “nothing better for-a 
man than that he should eat and drink,” and enjoy such 
pleasures as come to him from the hand of God during 
the brief span of life that is his lot. He contemplates 
human activity under another aspect. “To everything 
there is a season, and a time to every purpose under the 
sun.” Every action in which man can engage has its 
time ; but when his long enumeration is completed it is 
followed by the same despairing question with which his 
book opened, “ What profit hath he that worketh in that 
wherein he travaileth ?”” Everything has, indeed, its own 
allotted season; but who can be sure that he has found 
the season? The chances of failure are greater than the 
chances of success; and thus man’s efforts and exertions 
may lead too readily to no permanent result. He looked 
- further abroad, and saw ‘in the place of judgment that 
wickedness was there, and the place of righteousness that 
iniquity was there,” and if for a moment the thought 
passed before his mind that wrong here might be re- 
dressed hereafter, it quickly vanished again; for man, 
he argued, ‘“‘hath no pre-eminence above a beast,” all 
go unto one place; ‘Who knoweth the spirit of man 
whether it goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast 
whether it goeth downward to the earth?” He looked 
around upon human society generally. There also he saw 
disappointment and trouble, isolation ; success marred by 
envy and detraction ; the dissatisfaction of riches ; a king 
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beginning his reign brightly, and in popularity and favour, 
and ending it amid murmurings and discontent. “Surely, 
this also is vanity and vexation of spirit,” or as the words 
should rather be rendered, “vanity and the pursuit of 
wind,” a hollow and resultless quest. He moralises upon 
human pursuits and occupations still in the same strain. 
“‘He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with silver, 
nor he that loveth abundance with increase, and this also 
is vanity.” “A man gathereth riches, but they perish 
by evil travail,” he gains nothing but anxiety and care, 
and leaves his son a beggar. His conclusion is the same 
maxim which he had reached before of a calm and regu- 
lated enjoyment of life: “Behold that which I have seen ; 
it is good and comely for one to eat and drink, and to 
enjoy the good of all his labour that he taketh under the 
sun, all the days of his life which God giveth him: for 
it is his portion.” Yet he does not rest long even in this 
thought, “There is an evil which I have seen under the 
sun, and it is common among men; a man to whom God 
hath given riches, wealth, and honour, so that he wanted 
nothing for his soul of all that he desireth, yet God giveth 
him not power to eat thereof, but a stranger eateth it: 
this is vanity, and it is an evil disease.” “Better,” he 
exclaims, “an untimely birth than to be in such a case 

. seeing there be many {things that increase vanity, 
what is man the better? For who knoweth what is good 
for man in life, all the days of his life of vanity, which he 
passeth as a shadow ? for who can tell a man what shall 
be after him under the sun?” And so he pursues his 
reflections to the end. Is life happier, if spent in the 
courts of kings? There also fresh elements of disorder 
and vanity are but too conspicuous ; rewards and honours 
unequally distributed, power hurting its possessor, the 
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unrighteous ruler exulting in his impunity. Nay, even 
in life generally it is the same. ‘There be just men unto 
whom it happeneth according to the work of the wicked. 
Again, there be wicked men to whom it happeneth ac- 
cording to the work of the righteous. I said that this 
also is vanity.” And, again, ‘‘all things come alike to 
all; there is one event to the righteous and one to the 
wicked.” Life is evil even while it lasts: death comes 
and sweeps away all distinction, and there is no assured 
hope of immortality, ‘For the living know that they shall 
die, but the dead know not anything: neither have they 
any more a reward ; for the memory of them is forgotten.” 
He falls back as before on the only advice which it seems 
possible to him to give, ‘Go thy way, eat thy bread with 
joy, and drink thy wine with a merry heart ; for God now 
accepteth thy works. Let thy garments be always white, 
and let thy head lack no ointment.” Resuming once 
again his contemplation of life he is struck by the dis- 
proportion of the rewards which attend merit and exertion. 
“The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong.” Wisdom does more than strength, and yet the 
poor wise man, who delivered his city, was afterwards 
forgotten. Folly is set in great dignity, and the rich sit 
in low places. “Ihave seen servants upon horses, and 
princes walking as servants upon the earth.” ‘The evils 
of misgovernment were patent, and yet there was no 
remedy for them without peril, and no course open except 
that of silent acquiescence. ‘Truly the light is sweet, 
and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun; 
but if a man live many years and rejoice in them all, yet 
let him remember the days of darkness hereafter, for they 
shall be many. All that cometh is vanity.” And he draws 
his meditations to a close with a repetition, for the seventh 
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time, of the same maxim which appears to be the only 
one which his philosophy enabled him to reach. The 
wisdom, viz., of temporarily enjoying the pleasures which 
life brings while they can be enjoyed. “ Rejoice, young 
man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the days 
of thy youth . . . and remove sorrow from thy heart, and 
put away evil from thy flesh . . . before the evil days come, 
and the years draw nigh when thou shalt say, I have no 
pleasure in them.” 

Such, in outline, are the leading ideas which pervade 
Ecclesiastes. The connection of thought is in some pas- 
sages difficult to seize; nor are the views expressed 
throughout perfectly consistent. Sometimes, for instance, 
a brighter and clearer note seems to be struck—the book, 
it is evident, reflects the changing moods of its author, 
and these are presented side by side without being always 
brought into logical relation with one another; but on the 
whole the thoughts which are uppermost in the author's 
mind are indicated by the quotations that I have given. 
A few verses towards the end of the book, which inculcate 
in positive terms the duties of religion, seem to teach the 
doctrine of future retribution, and are so alien from the 
general temper displayed in it that they are thought by 
some to be due not to the original author, but to one who 
perhaps collected and arranged his meditations after his 
death, and who sought in this way to indicate what he 
conceived to be the true moral of the book.* However 
that may be, the general tone and drift of the author's 
meditations cannot be misunderstood. Life under all its 
aspects is dissatisfying and disappointing ; the best that 
can be done with it is to enjoy—not, indeed, in excess, 
but in a wise and well-considered moderation, and as a 


* See the Zxgosztor, July 1887, pp. 77-80. 
VOL. X 19 
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gift intended by God to be enjoyed—such pleasure as it 
brings with it. 

Of course Ecclesiastes is not really the work of Solo- 
mon. ‘The language and the allusions, and the social and 
political surroundings of the author, show that it is in fact 
the product of an age much later than that of Solomon. 
The author lives in a period of political servitude ; no 
patriotism, no enthusiasm, no national or kingly feeling 
makes itself felt in his pages. Where he alludes to kings, 
he views them from below, as one of the people suffering 
from their misrule. His pages reflect the depression pro- 
duced by the corruption of an Oriental despotism, with its 
arbitrariness, its injustice, its system of spies, its insecurity 
of property and life, its hopelessness of reform. He lived, 
no, doubt, towards the close of the time when the Jews had 
not their national independence and formed but a province 
of the Persian Empire—possibly even later, when they 
had passed under the rule of the Greeks. But he adopts 
a literary disguise, and puts his meditations on life into 
the mouth of the king whose reputation it was to have 
been the great sage and philosopher of the Hebrew race ; 
whose observation and knowledge of human nature were 
celebrated by tradition, and whose position might naturally 
be supposed to afford him the opportunity of testing sys- 
tematically in his own person every form of human pursuit 
or enjoyment. In order to state his conclusions as forcibly 
as possible, he imagines his own experiences and disap- 
pointments to have been on a scale of completeness which 
only a king with Solomon’s magnificence could have com- 
manded. But it is only in the first two chapters that he 
thus places himself in the position of Solomon ; in the rest 
of the book he speaks in his own person, and there, at any 
rate, betrays distinctly by his allusions, the age in which 
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he lives—an age of misrule and corruption, and of general 
misery and decay. 

If the Book of Ecclesiastes is to be understood, the 
limitations of the age in which it was written, and the 
temper of the author himself, must not be lost from sight. 
What these limitations were we learn with sufficient dis- 
tinction from the book itself. The book contains the 
reflection of a spirit, naturally, no doubt, not of an opti- 
mistic temperament, impelled to despair and distrust alike 
of itself and of its nation by the depressed and artificial 
circumstances in which the author lived. He recounts the 
experiences through which he had himself in the course of 
his life passed—experiences not perhaps represented with 
literal exactness, but which he had brooded over, and 
which have thus become deepened in their imaginative 
reproduction. He recounts, and as he recounts he general- 
ises, the disappointments which have been his lot in life. 
He contemplates society about him, he surveys the life of 
other men, he can discover no enthusiasm, no energy, 
no faculty of grave and serious endeavour, no warm or 
generous emotions. Religion is lifeless, the faith and 
hope which in past ages had kindled the heart of many 
a prophet, and sustained many a Psalmist in the season of 
his distress, was dead and cold. He frames his conclu- 
sions accordingly. It is upon life, not absolutely, but as 
he saw it, as he experienced it, that he passes the damn- 
ing sentence, “All is vanity.” It was the particular age 
with which he was himself acquainted, the dark and 
gloomy hour of his nation’s existence, when it was lying 
bruised beneath the yoke of a foreign despot, that wrung 
from his wearied soul those melancholy moralisings on the 
uselessness of human exertion, and the inability of man to 
redress wrong, to correct injustice, to remove the anomalies 
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which at the time seemed to form part and parcel of the 
social system of the world. 

And it is true that as he moralises he lays his finger 
upon many a blot, the presence of which in society is still 
to be deplored. If his aphorisms, as applied to the con- 
dition of things such as we live in ourselves, appear ex~ 
- aggerated and untrue, they are prompted nevertheless by 
a keen sense of right and wrong; and in his satire upon 
society he lashes the pettiness and the follies, and the vain 
hurry of mankind, and exposes the hollowness and un- 
reality: of external professions, the depressing and de- 
moralising influence of empty conventionalities. But 
though periods of depression may be passed through, 
the impulse of movement and progress is stamped upon 
human history as a whole; and the complex organism of 
society unites and stimulates the co-operation of all who 
are the well-wishers of their race. A life of true service, 
one where centre is outside self, and which is quickened 
and sustained by interests and aims not circumscribed by 
personal ends, is not vanity or the pursuit of wind. 
Whatever justification there may have been in his own 
age for the conclusions which he reached, it does not 
authorise their extension to the age in which we live our- 
selves. The teaching of Ecclesiastes is not the teaching 
of Christ or of His Apostles. It is a teaching which, if 
followed consistently, would tend directly to paralyse 
human effort, to stifle every impulse to self-denial or 
philanthropy, to kill all activity of an ennobling or un- 
selfish kind. No good work can ever wholly perish ; and 
the outlook into the future, whether for the individual or 
for humanity, is not so blank as the author of Ecclesiastes 
would seem to depict it. 

No doubt the author would have judged human exist- 
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ence less despairingly had he possessed a clear conscious- 
ness of the immortality of the soul, and a life hereafter. 
But the revelation of a future life was only accomplished 
gradually, and though there are passages of the prophets 
which contain this great truth in germ, and although the 
intuition of it was expressed at certain sublime moments 
by some of the Psalmists,* yet these passages altogether 
are few in number, and the doctrine formed no part of the 
established creed of an ancient Israelite; nor was it ap- 
pealed to by the thinkers of the Old Testament in their 
speculations on the problems which the life of man upon 
earth presents. Even in the Book of Job, though the 
patriarch expresses on behalf of himself the conviction 
of a future vision of God (ch. xix.), his declaration is 
yet an isolated one; nor does the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul constitute one of the premises on which 
the argument of the poem is conducted. The Apostles 
treat the sufferings of their present life as unworthy to be 
compared with the “ far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory” hereafter ; but no explicit teaching such as theirs 
is to be found in the Old Testament. The doctrine of future 
retribution did not convey in the minds of pious men in 
the Old Dispensation the same place among unquestioned 
truths which it has held since the advent of Christ. The 
author of Ecclesiastes, even if he believes in a future life 
of the soul at all, does not believe in it in such a way 
as he supposes that it will afford any compensation for 
wrongs experienced here. Even at the end of his book, 
his description of the decay of the body in old age until 
“the dust returns to the earth as it was, and the spirit 
return unto God Who gave it,” is followed not by any 
thought of the beatific vision which may there await it, but 
* Psalms xvi., xvii., xlix., lxxiii. 
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by the refrain which is the keynote of his book, “ Vanity 
of vanities, saith the preacher ; all is vanity.” Not life 
in the body merely, the life of the spirit even, including its 
return to God, would appear thus to be counted by him as 
vanity. 

Nevertheless, it is to be observed, that the author is no 
pessimist in the sense in which the word is used in modern 
times. He does not believe that the world is getting 
worse and worse, and hastening to its ruin. Nor, again, 
is he ever tempted to abandon his theistic faith, He 
retains his belief in God; he is conscious of a moral 
order in the world, though its operation is often frus- 
trated ; he is aware of cases in which the man who fears 
God has an advantage over others. He holds that it is 
man’s duty to enjoy the gifts of God, and to observe His 
commandments. In fact, the contradictions in the book 
spring out of the conflict between his faith and his experi- 
ence—his faith that the world is ordered by God, and his 
experience that events often do not fall out as he would 
have expected God to order them. The cloud which hides 
God’s face from him is dark ; nevertheless, the conviction 
that there is light behind never wholly forsakes him. His 
theory of life is imperfect because it is one-sided. Partly 
the adverse circumstances of his time, partly the bent of 
his own nature, partly the fact that the full light of Divine 
truth had not yet been revealed, prevented him from being 
in a position to judge life more comprehensively. But the 
Bible contains not only the record of a history ; it exhibits 
also, as in a mirror, the most varied phases of human 
emotion, suffused and penetrated in different degrees by 
the Spirit of God. In the Psalms, for instance, we see 
reflected hope, and buoyancy, and thankfulness, and doubt, 
and perplexity, and confidence, and penitence, and trouble. 
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And so there is a mood of melancholy and sadness to. 
which, in one form or other, the human soul is liable ; and 
this has found its most complete expression in Ecclesiastes. 
lt would seem, as has been said,* that in the “record of 
the spiritual history of the chosen and typical race, a place 
has here been kept for the sigh of defeated hopes, for the 
gloom of the soul vanquished by the sense of the anomalies 
and mysteries of human life.” And as we read the author’s 
pages, and endeavour for the time to see and feel with him, 
we may find the range of our sympathies enlarged; not 
only may we sympathise with him in his own troubles, we 
may learn, perhaps, to comprehend and understand better 
than we did before the difficulties which the observation of 
life suggests to some thinkers even at the present day ; 
the pathos of human sorrow and disappointment may be 
brought home to us more keenly; we may learn also 
to realise more fully the value of truths that may have 
become dulled by familiarity to ourselves. Let us feel 
thankful that our own lot is not cast in an evil time which 
could thus deaden the moral and spiritual nerve of man- 
kind ; let us own our gratitude to Him Who brought life 
and immortality to light, and conferred upon humanity at 
large the priceless boon of new vigour and new energies, 
new capacities and a nobler hope. 


* Dean Bradley’s ‘‘Lectures on Ecclesiastes.” (1885), whose 


_ instructive paraphrase has suggested some of the thoughts in the 
preceding sermon. 
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III. Outlines on Texts for the 
Church’s Year. 


—— 4 —_ 


TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
(from the Gospel ) 
FAITH’S APPROACH TO CHRIST. 


‘¢ For she said within herself, If I may but touch His garment, I shall be 
whole.”—Ma«rt, ix. 21, 


Introduction.—One always loves to think of the surrounding 
circumstances of this miracle. Christ is called to the ruler’s house 
filled with mourning and death, with His heart absorbed in the 
great work which lay before Him, the first of the glancing proofs 
which He is to give that He is the Resurrection and the Life. 
The thronging press of the people is around Him, curious and 
expectant. But nothing far off or near, future or present, can 
shut out from Him the appeal of misery. He is, always and 
everywhere, alive to a suppliant’s touch. His very garment, to 
its hem, is instinct with His own Spirit, and sensitive to the most 
trembling hand. It is not less so now far up in heaven. The 
place which increases the sympathy of all hearts that enter there 
has not diminished His. 

I, Faith comes with a deep despair of all other help but 
Christ's. 

Had these past years of disappointment not brought her to 
the verge of despair, the Great Physician would have been 
unsought. 

Thus God will let the sinner or the sufferer wander on, and try 
all other ways of cure, not to tantalize him with shadows, but to 
lead him through them to the great reality. At last this question 
is stirred : ‘‘ [s there not balm in Gilead, is there not a physician 
there ?’’ Bless God for all failures if this vision at last rises—for 
despair itself, if such a hope is its child—for be sure that in God’s 
world there are never shadows without a reality from which 
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they fall, and never failures in the soul’s highest longings, but 
that they are steps to God if the soul struggles on. Let thy sins 
and sickness and sore lead to this name, ‘‘I am the Lord that 
healeth thee.’’ 

Il. Faith has a Divine power to discover Christ. We cannot 
tell what brought the woman to Him. Her ignorance and weak- 
ness were great, and profound reasoning was not in her sphere of 
things. There was something in His look, His words, His whole 
personality, that drew her to Him. ‘‘IfI may but touch, I shall 
be whole.” Can you tell why the needle trembles to the pole; the 
buds feel their way to the spring ; the flowers to sunlight? They 
are made for it, and souls are so made for Christ. He created 
them, loved them, died for them, and, when He comes near, they 
feel His presence and cannot live without Him. Our appeal is 
only a response. When we awake from our earthly sleep and 
see all things clear, we shall perceive that He was with us in all 
our best purposes, in our choosing and chosen hours. 

III. Faith comes with an implicit trust in Christ. ‘This 
woman’s faith was full and absolute. It is implicit in a perfect 
cure, ‘‘1 shall be made whole,” and in His adzdzty, ‘‘ If I-may 
but touch His garment.” May such faith be ours. For cures 
come from Christ as water from a fountain, light from the sun, 
life from the great God. They are the natural emanations that 
radiate from Him, hindered only by the obstructions which we 
interpose. 

IV. Faith seeks, for its comfort, close contact with Christ. 
The heart seeks to press close to the healer, as a sick child to 
its mother’s breast. 

V. Faith, with all its imperfections, is accepted by Christ. 

She thought she could be cured and He not know. In many, 
faith may be weak and ignorant, but touching Christ it is forgiven 
much. 

VI. Faith feels a change from the touch of Christ. ‘‘And she 
felt in her body that she was healed.” When faith, under a sense 
of its need, touches Christ, the virtue that comes from Him gives 
some such feeling to the soul. The thrill of life which comes 
from Him tells of far more yet to be gained, ‘‘ He is come that 
we might have lif, and that we might have it more abundantly.” 
He will bring into contact not only with His garment but with 
His heart, and then our hearts shall be filled with joy and 
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peace. Sinner, sufferer, while thou art in the way with Him, 
touch Him and follow. 


The late Rev. F. Ker, D.D. 
From Sermons, vol. i. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
(From the Morning Lesson.) 
FAITH AN ASSURANCE AND A PROOF, 


** Now faith is the assurance of things hoped for, the proving of things 
not seen. For therein the elders had witness borne to them. By faith we 
understand that the worlds have been framed by the Word of God, so that 
what is seen hath not been made out of things which do appear.”— 
HEB. xi. 1-3 (R.V.). 


Introduction.—It is often said that one of the greatest diffi- 
culties in the epistle to the Hebrews is to discover any real 
connection of ideas between the author’s general purpose in the 
previous discussion and the splendid record of faith in the 
eleventh chapter. The rhetorical connection is easy to trace. 
His utterances throughout have been incentives to confidence. 
“Let us hold fast our confession.’’ ‘‘Let us draw near with 
boldness unto the throne of grace,’’ etc. Any of these exhorta- 
tions would sufficiently describe the apostle’s practical aim from 
the beginning of the Epistle. But he has just cited Habakkuk, 
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and the prophet speaks of faith. How, then, does the prophet’s 
declaration that the righteous man of God will escape death by 
his faith bear on the apostle’s arguments or help his strong 
appeals? The first verse of this chapter is the reply. Faith zs 
assurance (with emphasis on the verb). But this is only a 
rhetorical connection, or at least a justification of the use the 
author has made of the prophet’s words. 

Why does the author formally state that faith is confidence ? 
We must suppose that, when this epistle was written, the word 
‘“‘faith’’ was already a well-known and almost technical term 
among Christians. But it must be confessed—and the history 
of the Church abundantly proves the truth of the statement—that 
the good news of eternal salvation on the sole condition of trust 
in Christ is one of the easiest of all true doctrines to be fatally 
abused. The writer of the epistle contends against legalism— 
the proud, self-satisfied, indifferent, hard, slothful, con- 
temptuous, cynical spirit, which is quite as truly and as often 
an abuse of the doctrine of salvation through faith. It is the 
terrible plague of those Churches which have never risen above 
individualism. Our author addresses men whose spiritual life 
was thus imperilled. Their condition is not that of the heathen 
world in its agony of despair. Yet he insists on faith, and tries 
to unfold its meaning. Whatever else faith includes, confidence 
in reference to the object of our hopes must find a place in it. 
Faith bridges over the chasm between hope and the things hoped 
for. The author has used several different words to set forth 
various sides of the same feeling ofconfidence. The ‘‘faith’’ here 
describes confidence as a reality, resting on an unshaken founda- 
tion, and contrasted with illusions. He now tells his readers that 
the sure source of Christian boldness and constancy is the 
realisation of the unseen world. 

But faith is this assurance concerning things hoped for, because 
it is a proof of their existence, and of the existence of the unseen 
generally. The Apostle’s language is a seeming contradiction. 
Proof is usually supposed to dispense with faith, and compel us 
to accept the inference drawn. Faith in the unseen is itself a 
proof that the unseen world exists in two ways. 

I, We trust our own moral instincts. Malebranche observes 
that our passions justify themselves, How much more is this 
true of intellect and conscience? In like manner some men 
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have firm confidence in a world of spiritual realities, which 
eye has not seen, This confidence is itself a proof to them. 
It is the same thing to trust, and to trust our trust. To 
know and to,know that we know are one and the same act. 
Scepticism wins a cheap victory when it arraigns faith as a 
culprit caught in the very act of stealing the forbidden fruit of 
paradise. But when, like a guilty thing, faith blushes for its 
want of logic, its only refuge is to look in the face of the 
unseen Father. He who has most faith in his own spiritual 
instincts will have the strongest faith in God. To trust God is to 
trust ourselves. To doubt ourselves is to doubt God. We must 
add that there is a sense in which trust in God means distrust 
of self. 

II. Faith fastens directly on God Himself. Faith in God 
Himself immediately and personally is the proof that the promises 
are sure, that our life on earth is linked to a life above, that 
patient well-doing will have its reward, that no good deed can 
be in vain, and ten thousand other thoughts and hopes that 
sustain the drooping spirit in hours of conflict. 

An instance of faith as a proof of the unseen is given in the 
third verse. We may paraphrase it thus: ‘‘ By faith we know 
that the ages have been constructed by the Word of God, and 
that even to this point of assurance ; that the visible universe as 
a whole came not into being out of things that do appear.’’ The 
mystery of creation has pressed heavily on men in all ages. How 
do we know that the development of the ages had a beginning ? 
The Apostle replies that we know it by faith. The revelation 
which we have received from God addresses itself to our moral 
perception and our confidence in God’s moral nature. ‘‘ The 
visible came into being, not out of things that appear.’’ We 
catch ourselves waiting till he finishes the sentence with the 
words, ‘‘but out of things that do not appear.’’ Is it not true 
that the universe is the manifestation of thought in the unity of 
the Divine purpose? If faith demonstrates, it acts on principle 
If God is personal, those principles are ideas, thought purposes, 
of the Divine mind. 

So long, therefore, as our spiritual nature can trust, can pray, 
the simple soul need not much bewail its want of logic and its 
loss of arguments. God’s thoughts have manifested themselves 
in nature, in human freedom, in the incarnation of His Son, in 
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the redemption of sinners. But the intellect that knows these 
things is the good heart of faith. 


Rev. Principal T. C. Edwards, DD. 


From ‘‘The Epistle to the Hebrews’’ (Zxvosztor’s Bible), 
recently published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
(from the Evening Lesson.) 
BLIND FROM HIS BIRTH. 


«* And as Jesus passed by, He saw a man which was blind from his 
birth.”—JouN ix, 1-41. 

Introduction.—\n the Temple porch there sat day by day a 
blind beggar; he had never seen the sun, but was born blind. 
Probably he was only a young man—at any rate, both his parents 
were alive. It was the Sabbath-day, so he would not beg now ; 
but perhaps sat there in mute misery, receiving alms if not 
asking for them. The Feast of Tabernacles, that great autumn 
festival, which was only separated by six months from the time 
of our blessed Lord’s death, was just ended. All around the 
Temple were signs of the finished festival—the booths and 
tabernacles in which pious Jews lived throughout the festival, 
in memory of those forty years spent in the wilderness. 

Our Lord’s eye rested on this cripple. They who were with 
Him doubtless knew what that look meant. Whose sin, they 
ask, was the cause of this sufferer’s misery? Neither his own' 
nor his parents’, our Lord tells them ; but God made him blind 
just that this miracle of grace might further the Gospel. They 
knew what would follow—the man’s cure. The miracle was 
wonderfully speedy, strangely simple. 
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In the blind man’s cure is shadowed forth the great mystery of 
God’s plan with us His creatures. 

I. Born blind; ‘‘by nature born in sin and the children of 
wrath.’’? Before the Son of God lay the whole world, deprived of 
all power to see the Divine glory; daily growing more and more 
hopelessly ignorant of God’s love. 

II. This miracle shows forth the truth, ‘‘I1 was found of them 
that sought me not.’’ For if we appeal to the experience of 
those who are trying to serve God faithfully, we shall find that 
God sought them, chose them to be His own special people, not 
because of any good thing within them, but because of His 
mercy. 

III. This blindness from birth shows our ‘hopeless inability 
save by a new creation, a new nature, a new birth, ever to behold 
God's glory. Since our Lord makes clay with spittle—the man 
was made out of clay—now by means of new-formed clay He 
would show forth our need of regeneration. That spittle 
pointed to the re-creating virtue ever emanating from His 
sacred flesh. 

IV. If this new nature is to come to the blind eyes, they must 
be washed in Siloam, which means ‘“‘ Sent;’’ and did He not 
say, ‘“As My Father hath sent Me, even. so send I you’’? 
Hence, through His appointed agents, through the sealed order 
of sacraments and ministry, He conveys the power to the soul 
which revivifies the old creation. 

V. Albeit all comes from God’s free love, which eae us 
‘‘ chosen vessels,’’? which sought us in our sorrow and brought 
us home rejoicing—yet now we must co-operate, we must go; 
man’s effort must go hand in hand with God’s grace: so by 
the breath of His mouth, by the union with His body, by the 
anointing of the Holy Ghost, by the co-operation of the human 
will, God will restore to His children the best of gifts—power to 
behold the glory of God. 

See the teaching of Christ’s withdrawal. For awhile Christ 
was hid. So, too, very often after Christ has performed great 
miracles of grace upon the soul, He is withdrawn. And why ? 
Surely that we may feel the need of His companionship, that so 
we may seek Him in His house, and in His appointed means. 
He loves to be sought by us; and most sure is His word of 
promise, ‘‘He that seeketh findeth.’’ This miracle tells us 
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plainly that ‘‘ God hath chosen the weak things of this world to 
confound the wise.” These priests and Pharisees were very 
learned, knew a great deal about history and theology; but they 
could not find the ‘‘ pearl of great price.” Yet by this ignorant, 
forsaken man, Christ is found in all His glory and worshipped. 
Do we not learn that it would be an eternal law of Christ’s 
kingdom that by persecution, and the blood of martyrs, and 
suffering, the truth would be established ? 

So, again, Christ ever receives those whom the world rejects. 
‘When my father and my mother forsake me, the Lord taketh 
me up.’’? Why should we dread, then, the world’s contempt ? 

VI. Lastly, hear from this healed cripple the evidence of every 

believing heart: ‘‘ One thing I know, that whereas I was blind, 
- now I see.’? You ask me the proof that prayer and sacrament 
are a reality. I make answer, the best evidence to me is the 
knowledge of the change in my heart; I was blind, my life was 
lonely, wearisome, ignorant. Now I see only in part, but enough 
to make my heart rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory, as 
it is written: ‘‘ He that followeth Me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life.” 

Rev. 7. Birkett Dover, IA. 

From Zhe Ministry of Mercy. 
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FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
(From the Evening Lesson.) 
THE FRUITFULNESS OF DEATH. 


‘Verily, verily I say unto you, Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit.”-—J OHN xii. 24. 


Introduction.—This is one of our Lord’s own ways of speaking 
about His own death. Here we learn from His own lips that it 
was necessary that Jesus our Lord should die. We know that 
before His death, and even after it, those who loved Him and 
who trusted Him had great difficulty in understanding this. 
Death to them seemed to have so plainly stamped upon it the 
mark of weakness, of incapacity, of failure, and even of guilt. 
They could not believe that He should ever undergo it. Our 
Lord foresaw all this and much more, and He therefore sets His 
death before the Greek visitors at Jerusalem, in words which 
will be helpful to us, ‘‘ Except a corn of wheat,”’ etc. 

How, then, does He explain His approaching death ? Speak- 
ing not to Jews, nor Christians, but to Greeks, who could have 
known little or nothing of prophecy or of His own relation to the 
race, but who were by tastes and by habits observers of the 
changes and of the forms of nature, He points to a great truth 
written on the very face of nature, written by God’s finger. If 
the corn of wheat dies it forthwith becomes a principle of life, and 
brings forth much fruit. The fruitfulness of death—do we not 
see the truth of it every day of our lives in the world of thought 
and in the world of action? The apostle of a new discovery, the 
herald of a forgotten truth, speaks, warns in vain, but often the 
hour of death is the hour of victory. The departed parent, 
pastor, or friend, whose voice was for so many years unheeded, 
wields after the transfiguration of death a power over hearts and 
wills which was denied him in life. Each truth has had its 
martyr—unseen, it may be, and unsuspected, yet known to God— 
registered in heaven. Like the impurities of the old tabernacles, 
the errors, the miseries of the world are purged with blood. 
Everywhere in the great passages of human history we find 
ourselves on the track of sacrifice; and sacrifice, meet it when 
or where we may, is a moral power of incalculable force. Do we 
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think sometimes in our secret hearts that our Lord might have 
saved us even in some less costly way than by shedding His 
blood ? Such deep work as Christ had to do could not be done 
without sacrifice, unless the existing conditions of human life 
were to be altogether changed, and our Lord came from heaven 
not to construct a new world, but to redeem and invigorate the 
old one. The Lord’s death, then, is a moral example of extra- 
ordinary power. 

We all know the difference between precept and example. 
Precept is the easy part of teaching; example is the difficult: 
precept is the measure of the teacher’s ability; example the 
measure of his sincerity. Undoubtedly our Lord taught men 
_by precept. His precepts would have died away upon the 
breeze had they not been enforced by His example, and He 
gave that example its fulness when He became obedient unto 
death. Two forms of excellence are taught us more specially by 
our Lord—humility and patience. Not that humility and 
patience were the only lessons taught us by our Lord from the 
Cross. They are but samples of that vast circle of teaching 
upon which, from that day to this, Christians have earnestly 
dwelt, and the full import of which they will never exhaust. 

But we must not limit the fruitfulness of His death to this. 
If, in dying, Jesus had merely shown us His own teaching in 
practice, He would have left us.in despair. His death had 
effects which flow directly from His representative relation to the 
whole human family and from His higher and eternal nature. 
Revelation comes to our assistance, It tells us plainly that by 
the death of Christ sin is atoned for; by that death we are 
ransomed from the penalty of sin and reconciled to the Holy 
God. How could this transfer of guilt and responsibility take 
place ? 

Is there not some contradiction to our sense of justice, nay, 
with the Divine rule, that no man can deliver his brother? No, 
there is no contradiction for two reasons. First: Jesus is not 
merely a common or single specimen of the race. He is the 
Second Adam—the representative Man. Second: He freely 
willed to die for us. Like Samson, so Christ has slain at His 
death more than they whom He slew in His life. The power of 
death itself, the power of sin, the power of Satan—these, if we 
only will, are gone for ever. That corn of wheat bringcth forth 
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much fruit. Ever since His ascension to His throne, the blessed 
store has been accumulating beyond the skies, and not a day 
passes without some addition to that company of the redeemed 
who are chanting ever around the throne of the Lamb: “ Thou 
wast slain and hast redeemed us unto God by Thy blood, out of 
every nation and tongue and people and kindred.” 
Canon H. P. Liddon, D.D. 
From Sermons, vol. ii. 
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REV. ‘CANON WESTCOTT, D:D. 


Prayer. Mark xi. 24: “All things whatsoever ye pray and 
ask for, believe that ye have received them, and ye shall have them.” 

Private prayer and meditation seem to me at present to be 
in special danger of being overlooked or misunderstood, and 
yet they are of paramount importance. There is among us, 
even in sacred things, a restlessness of much serving, a dis- 
traction of external excitements, of publicity, of display, which 
threaten to overwhelm the more silent and hidden duties of 
religion. 

I. What is the nature of private prayer? The text says 
that the answer to the prayer is coincident with the prayer 
itself. ‘Believe that ye have received them, and ye shall have 
them.” Prayer is the conscious and hearty acceptance of God’s 
will for us when we have first endeavoured to estimate our 
own wants, Prayer is not a restless importunity by which 
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we press what we deem to be our personal interests upon 
some inattentive potentate, and think we should be heard for 
much speaking. Prayer is in its purest form the echo of 
Christ’s voice in the believer’s heart, the voice of affectionate 
self-surrender and not of self-seeking. 

Private prayer is the exercisé of the noblest and most awful 
privilege of men, the communing of the single soul with Him 
in whom all men live and move and have their being, and it 
demands the most serious reality of thought and expression. 

II. What rules can be suggested for its guidance? There 
must be careful reflection. To be real, our prayers must 
‘deal directly with wants which we individually feel. Again, 
our prayers will have a definite place in the ordering of the 
day. We cannot, being what we are, either neglect outward 
observances or rely upon them. In order to learn the inspir- 
ing truth that working is praying, we must first learn that 
truth through which the inspiration comes, that praying is 
working. 

III. The blessings of private prayer. It is by prayer that 
we know that in the darkest hours we are not solitary or un- 
friended. It helps us to live in the world as in a holy temple 
of God. It keeps vigorous within us our highest feelings and 
noblest endeavours. It places us with all our surroundings 
in the light of the eternal. Prayer calms little jealousies ; it 
subdues human passions. It brings us the fulness of peace 

and joy. 
; : Christian World Pulpit, August 22nd, 


DR. MACLAREN. 

A Parable in a Miracle. Mark i. 40-42: “ And there 
came a leper to. Him, beseeching Him, and kneeling down to Him, 
and saying unto Him, If Thou wilt Thou canst make me clean,” 
etc. 

Christ’s miracles were parables as well, representing on 
the lower plane of material things the effects of His working 
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on men’s spirits. Thus His feeding of the hungry speaks of 
His higher operation as the Bread of Life. Leprosy was 
taken as the emblem of sin. 

I. The leper’s cry. The news of the Healer had reached 
the isolated huts where the lepers herded, and had kindled a 
spark of hope in one poor wretch. Note the keen sense of 
misery that impels to the passionate desire for relief. Note 
further this man’s confidence in Christ’s power. Note the 
leper’s hesitation: ‘‘If Thou wilt.” His hesitation is quite as 
much entreaty as hesitation. 

Il. The Lord’s answer. Note (1) The compassion of Jesus, 
‘moved with compassion.” Christ does not wait to be moved 
by the prayers that come from these lepers’ lips, but He is 
moved by the leprous lips themselves. Show Him sorrow, 
and He answers it by a pity that is restless till it assuages and 
helps. (2) The Lord’s touch.. In this act, beautiful as it is 
in its uncalculated humanity, there may have been something 
intended of a deeper kind. Either Jesus asserts His authority 
as overriding that of Moses and all his regulations, or He 
asserts His sacerdotal. character. His touch of the leper 
symbolises His identifying of Himself with mankind, (3) 
The Lord’s word, “I will, be thou clean.” He even rewards 
His response according to the feebleness and imperfection of 
the petitioner’s faith. 

III. The immediate cure. The same sudden and complete 
cleansing is possible for us. Only remember it was of no use 
to the leper that crowds had been healed ; what he wanted 
was that a rill should come into his own garden and refresh 
his own lips, 

The Freeman, August 17th. 


The Burden-bearing God. Psalm lxviii. 19: “ Blessed 
be the Lord, Who daily beareth our burdens” (Rev. Ver.). . 

I. The remarkable and eloquent blending of majesty and 
condescension in the text. Rule and dignity are the predomi- 
nant ideas in the word “Lord,” and then, side by side, there 
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lies this thought, that the Highest, the Ruler of all, stoops to 
this low and servile office, and becomes the Burden-bearer for 
all the pilgrims who will put in Him their trust. People 
talk much rubbish about the “stern Old Testament Deity.” 
Is there anything sweeter, greater, more heart-compelling and 
heart-softening, than such a thought as this? The responsi- 
bilities of the Creator are in proportion to His greatness, and 
He that has made man has thereby made it necessary that He 
should, if they will let Him, be their Burden-bearer and Ser- 
vant. The highest must be the lowest ; so we may learn the 
true meaning of elevation of all sorts,—the higher we are 
‘the more we are bound to stoop, and men are then likest God 
when their elevation suggests to them responsibility. 

II. Notice the deep insight into the heart and ways of God. 
Love is the identification of one’s self with the beloved object. 

** Think not thou canst sigh a sigh, 
And thy Maker is not nigh ; 
Think not thou canst weep a tear, 
And Thy Maker is not near.” 

All the endurance of the saints is God in them bearing 
their burdens. He breathes into us strength for duty and 
sorrow. Notice, too, that “ daily beareth ;” or, as the Hebrew 
has it, ‘day by day beareth.” 

II]. The remarkable anticipation of the very heart of the 
Gospel. The hope that gleams in these words comes to fulfil- 
ment in Him Who “bore our griefs and carried our sorrows.” 
It were of small avail to trust a God that bore the burden of 
our sorrows and duties, if we did not trust a God Who bore 
the weight of our sins. For that is the real crushing weight 
that breaks men’s hearts. 

IV. What we should do with the burdens. (1) We should 
cast them on God, and /et Him carry them—do it by simple 
trust in Him, by making real to ourselves the fact of His 
Divine sympathy, and His sure “ presence to act and to sus- 
tain.” (2) Do not you try to carry it too. It is a great deal 
more God’s affair than yours. Do not let them be the gnawings 
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of anxiety, nor the self-torment of aimless prognostications 
of evil, nor the chewing of the bitter morsel of irrevocable 
sorrows, but fling all upon God. (3) See that your tongues are 
not silent in that great hymn of praise which ought to go up 
to the Lord, “Bless the Lord, Who daily beareth our burdens.” 
The Freeeman, August 24th. 


The Rule of the Road. Phil. iii. 16 ; “ Nevertheless, 
whereto we have already attained, let us walk by the same rule.” 

Paul has just laid down a great principle—that if the main 
direction of a life be right, God will reveal to a man the points 
in which he is wrong. But that principle is untrue and danger- 
ous unless carefully guarded. It may lead to a lazy tolerance of 
evil, and this possible abuse of a great truth seems to strike the 
Apostle, and he enters his caveat here against that twist of 
meaning. By this exhortation the Apostle means, ‘ Live up to 
your faith and your convictions!” Live out yourcreed! We 
say that we believe in a judgment to come and a future life. 
Do these facts produce any effect upon my life? This translat- 
ing of creed.into conduct is the only*condition of growing 
illumination, In all regions of life the principle holds good 
“To him that hath shall be given,” and it holds eminently in 
reference to our grasp of Christian principles. . Use them and 
they grow; neglect them and they perish. If you want your 
capital to increase, trade with it. Be true to your convictions. 
Neglected duty stands there an impassable cliff between us 
and all progress, 

Il. The Apostle means, ‘Go on as you have begun.” The 
injunction is, ‘Keep to the road.” There are temptations to 
leave the straight road, and to slacken our speed. Sometimes 
a Christian life seems as if it crept rather than ran, like those 
sluggish streams in the Fen Country, which move so slowly that 
you cannot tell which way the water is flowing. 

Ill. The Apostle’s injunction may be cast into the form, 
“Be yourselves.” There is a dreadful want, in the ordinary 
Christian life, of any appearance of first-hand communication 
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with Jesus Christ, and daring to be myself, and to act on the 
insight into His will which Christ has given me. If a musician 
in an orchestra is listening to his neighbour’s note and time, 
he will lose many an indication from the conductor that would 
have kept him far more right. We should go straight to Jesus 
and say, What wouldst Zhou have me to do ? 

IV. Cherish the consciousness of imperfection and the 
confidence of success. ‘ Whereunto we have attained” 
implies that that is only a partial possession of a far greater 
whole. If here we walk according to that “whereunto we 
have attained,” then He shall say, “They will walk with Me 
in white, for they are worthy.” 

The Freeman, August 31st. 


The Charge to the Soldiers of the Lord. Josh.i. 7: 
“Only be thou strong -and very courageous, that thou mayest 
observe to do according to all the law which Moses, My servant, 
commanded thee, . .. that thou mayest prosper whithersoever 
thou goest.” 

Joshua was a very small man in comparison with his 
predecessor. He was only a plain, fiery soldier, with energy, 
swift decision, promptitude, self-command, and all the military 
virtues in the highest degree. He is the type of the militant 
servant of the Lord, and the charge to him embodies the duties 
of all such. 

I. We have here the duty of courageous strength. In these 
words we have directions in regard to a side of the Christian cha- 
racter, indispensable to-day as ever, and the lack of which cannot 
be made up by any amount of sweet and contemplative graces. 
Jesus Christ is the type of both. The conqueror of Canaan 
and the Redeemer of the world bear the same name. The 
Jesus whom we trust was a Joshua. Christ was the Hero as 
well as the patient Sufferer, the Captain of our salvation. Be 
strong! Then strength is a duty; then weakness is a sin. 
The amount of strength that we possess and wield is regulated 
by ourselves. We have our hands on the sluice. We may 
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open it to let the whole full tide run in, or we may close it till 
a mere dribble reaches us. Let Christ’s strength come in. 

II. The duty of implicit obedience to the word of command. 
These two virtues made the perfect soldier—courage and 
obedience. For the Christian soldier God’s law is his marching 
orders. The written Word, and especially the Incarnate 
Word, are our law of conduct. The application of Christ’s law 
to daily life takes some courage, and is the proper field for the 
exercise of Christian strength. ‘Be very courageous, that 
thou mayest observe.” 

III. The sure victory of such bold obedience. The success 
which the text means is the carrying out of conscientious 
conviction of God’s will into practice. The man that succeeds 
in obeying and translating God’s will into conduct is the victor, 
whatever be the outward fruits of his life. 


The Freeman, September 28th. 


Saints and Faithful. Eph. i.1: “ The saints which are 
at Ephesus and the faithful in Christ Jesus.” 

That is Paul’s way of describing a Church. From this 
simple designation we may gather two or three very important 
thoughts. 

I. A Christian is a saint. The New Testament regards all 
true believers in Jesus Christ as being therein and thereby 
saints. The word simply signifies separation. The separation 
which makes a saint is separation to God for His uses, in 
obedience to His commandment, that He may employ the man 
as He will. We cannot belong to God and be devoted to His 
service, unless we are being made day by day pure in heart, 
and like Him to Whom we say we belong. As you write your 
name in a book, so God writes His name on His property, 
and the name that He writes is the likeness of His own 
character. In God’s Church there is no aristocracy of 
sanctity. You may be as true a saint in a factory as in a 
hermitage. 


Il. Christian men are saints because they are believers. 
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“The saints” and “the faithful” are not two sets of people but 
one. The Apostle starts with the flowers and fruit, and then 
carries us to the root. The saints are saints because they are 
first of all faithful. Note how here Paul sets forth the object 
of our faith and the blessedness of it, “Faithful in Christ Jesus.” 
We must lay hold of the manhood and we must lay hold of 
His office. Note, too, the blessedness of that faith, inasmuch as 
it is a faith 7 Christ. The New Testament speaks in diverse 
ways about the relation between the believing soul and Jesus. 
Sometimes it speaks of faith as being towards Him, and that 
suggests the going out ofa hand that, as it were, stretches towards 
what it would lay hold of—sometimes as being 7“ Him, which 
suggests the idea of a building on its foundation—sometimes, 
as here, it speaks of faith being “zz Him,” which suggests the 
folded wings of a dove that has found its nest, the repose of 
faith. Everything in our Christian life depends upon our being 
rooted and grafted in Jesus. 

Ill. A Christian may be a saint and a believer, and in Christ 
Jesus though he is in Ephesus. Never mind about sur- 
roundings. If the diver comes out of the diving-bell he is 
drowned. If he keeps inside he is dry and safe. Keep in the 
fortress by loyal faith, by humble realization of His presence, 
by continual effort ; and “nothing shall harm you,” but your 
lives shall be holy, being ‘“ hid with Christ in God.” 


The Freeman, September 7th. 


Christ’s Thoughts of His Death. John xv. 13: 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” 

Calvary was very near when Christ spoke thus. In less 
than four-and-twenty hours all would be over. That remem- 
brance makes very noteworthy the unmoved calmness and 
perfect self-forgetfulness of our Lord’s frequent allusions to 
His death in these solemn parting words in the upper room. 
The voice never trembles; there is not the faintest trace of 
agitation. There are no allusions to His own feelings, or to 
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His death as affecting Himself; only its bearings upon His 
followers are in His mind, or, at least, in His words. 

I. Here our Lord sets forth His death as entirely His own 
voluntary act: “A man lays down his life.”* If the New 
Testament teaching about Jesus is true, the two ends of His 
earthly life are both unique. He was born and He died. 
The will to be born corresponds with the will to die, which 
closed the earthly life. 

Il. Christ’s death the fountain and source of blessing: ‘‘He 
lays down His life for His friends.” People tell us that 
there is next to no teaching of what we call the doctrine 
of Christ’s sacrificial death in His own words. There is 
a good reason for it. The thing had to be done before 
it could be talked about. The text first and then the 
sermon. So He must first die before its significance and 
power could be recognised in men’s words. The thought of 
Christ’s death as a power for good is only intelligible when 
you take hold of the old-fashioned belief that He died for us, 
because He died instead of us, Take these statements of 
Christ’s: ‘‘The Son of man came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.” 
“The bread which I give is My flesh, which I will give for the 
life of the world.” “The Good Shepherd giveth His life for 
the sheep.” A ransom, a fountain of life, a shield from the 
beasts of prey,—these are the aspects under which Jesus con- 
ceived of His death. All run up into this one, that on Him 
was laid the whole gathered sin of the world, and that He died 
that we might live. Note the apparent restriction of the 
benefit in my text, “for His friends.” We may either 
mean by it those who love Him or those whom He loves, 
The whole world, with all its sins, is gathered into that loving 
heart ; and every man, woman, and child of the human race 
had a place in Christ’s intention, and their sin is included in 
that for which Christ died. They who will not let His death 
be for their good, will find that His death is for their harm. 
“ All kindreds of the earth shall wail because of Him.” 
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III. Note how Jesus thinks of His death as being the very 
high-water mark and purest expression of love. 

“Greater love hath no man.” Jesus Christ’s death is this 
high-water mark of love only if it is a voluntary death for the 
sins of the whole world. 

The Freeman, September 14th, 


REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 


Crossing the Jordan. Josh. i. 10, 11: “ Then Joshua 
commanded the officers of the people saying, Prepare your victuals ; 
for within three days ye shall pass over this Jordan, to go in to 
possess the land, which the Lord your God giveth you to possess it.” 

I am going to use the passage of the Jordan as our fore- 
fathers used to employ it, namely, as a type of our passage out 
of this world into the place appointed for our rest. The 
Israelites before they crossed the Jordan had notice given 
them. The Lord often favours His people with notice that the 
time of their departure is at hand. 

I, Observe the tenor of this notice. There are three leading 
words in it—“ Prepare,” ‘Pass over,” “Possess.” The first 
word was, Be in journeying order. Children of God, be 
ready to go from this world. But did he not mean: “ Begin 
to feed on food of that sort upon which you are henceforth 
to live” ? They were to prepare, not manna, for that would 
not keep above a day, but such food as ordinarily they would 
subsist upon when they entered upon their estates. Children 
of God, get good meals of spiritual meat. Joshua also meant, 
Stand ready. Even now you can catch a glimpse of the palm- 
trees of Jericho, and in three days you shall gather their fruit. 
Children of God, pray that God may keep us so watchful that 
the shortest summons may be long enough. The next word 
was “Pass over.” They had not to sit with their feet in the 
Jordan, but to cross over it. Life is long enough if we have had 
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grace enough. Notice the call was not to go down into the 
Jordan to stop there. We are not going down into the grave 
to be lost there, but we make use of it as an opened 
door to Paradise. 

The third word was “ Possess.” We possess nothing here. 
Those goods which we think we possess melt away like an 
icicle from a hot hand. There was in Palestine a portion of 
land for each man of Israel; so is there a heritage appointed 
for each one of the Lord’s people. 

II. What followed upon the summons? (1) A singular 
faith was bestowed. A little before death a wonderful advance 
is often made by the believer. (2) A special assurance was 
given,—“ To-morrow the Lord will do wonders among you.” 
When we come to cross the Jordan we shall see His likeness 
in the deep. (3) A conquering leader. Joshua is but another 
form of that dear Name in which we triumph. 

Has death not a terrible amount of pain? No, it is life that 
has the pain ; death is the finis of all pain. In the ninth verse 
of chapter four, we read that the Israelites in traversing 
Jordan left a memorial behind. You will also bear your testi- 
mony in departing. They also raised a memorial on the other 
shore. The other side of Jordan will be adorned with 
memorials to the measureless grace of God. 

Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, Nos. 2,039, 2040. 


The Lord’s Supper: a Remembrance of Jesus. 
Luke xxii. 19: “ This do in remembrance of Me.” : 

“This do”—take care you do just what Jesus did, no more 
and no less, Imagine Paul or Peter attending mass and 
observing the various genuflexions, etc. Paul would say, “ Our 
Master did nothing like this when ie took bread and gave 
thanks and brake it.” 

I, The main object of the Lord’s Supper is that we should 
remember Christ by it. (1) We shall remember Him with 
gratitude as our Saviour. (2) Remember Him with profound 
reverence as your Living Example. (3) With confidence as 
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your Strength. (4) As your great Representative before the 
throne of God. (5) Remember Him as soon to come. 

Il. The mode which the Lord has ordained of helping our 
memories is in itself exceedingly striking. All that is done 
is extremely simple. Next, our Lord’s Supper was intended to 
be very frequent. He has laid down no rule as to when 
we should break bread; but the custom was certainly to 
break it on the first day of the week. An institution intended 
to keep up our memories should be frequently used ; we are 
apt to forget. It brings before us His death. Thechief point of 
remembrance is His death. It reminds us of the covenant of 
grace. ‘This cup is the new ‘covenant in My blood.” The 
covenant made with Adam failed, because he broke it. There 
is another covenant made with the second Adam, Christ Jesus, 
and because He has kept it all there are in that covenant stand 
for ever in Him. You are taught by this institution still the 
very best way to remember Christ is by receiving Him. 
“Take the cup of salvation.” Come and receive the bread 
and wine. 

IIJ. The object for which we are to come is one which is in 
itself most inviting. To the forgetting disciple the call is, “This 
do in remembrance of Me,” and to the weak one the voice is, 
“Come hither.” Get rid of every ugly feeling you have 
towards everybody in the world, and love all believers in 
Christ for His sake, and come to this table, and you will find it 
helps you to remember your Master as you join with others 
who remember Him. 

; Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, No. 2,038. 


The Rule of the Race. Heb. xii. 1, 2; “Let us run 
with patience the race that zs set before us, looking unto Jesus, the 
Author and Finisher of our faith: Who for the joy that was set 
before Him, endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set 
down at the right hand of the throne of God.” 

The Apostle makes the foot-race of the Olympic games an 
illustration of the Christian life, He stands with us at the 
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starting point, and earnestly says to us, ‘Let usrun.” Before 
we start, with a wave of the hand the Apostle directs us to 
the spectators who throng the sides of the course. 

This race is worth running, for the eyes of ‘the nations 
of them which are saved” are fixed on us. One Apostle points 
to certain burdens, and says, “ Let us lay aside every weight ;” 
to original sin, our natural tendencies, it doth easily beset us, 
and we must be the more careful to be rid of it. He next 
warns us to remember the rules of the course in these words, 
“Let us run with patience.” Then the Apostle describes the 
mark to which we are to look,—“ Look unto Jesus.” 

I. We are to look to Jesus as the Author of faith. The 
beginning of faith is ‘looking unto Jesus.” We have to »* 
look to Jesus by trusting in that which He has wrought for us. 
We also begin looking unto Jesus because of what He has 
wrought in us. 

II. Look to Jesus as the Finisher of faith. As Jesus starts 
the runners, so He is at the end of the course, the Rewarder of 
those who endure to the end. We are sustained by looking 
unto Jesus, and inspirited thereby. Looking unto Him, we 
get many a direction. Look to Jesus as we see Him leaning 
forward and holding out the crown. 

III. Look to Jesus as the Pattern of our faith. We are to 
copy His endurance. Imitate Him in His magnanimity, and in 
His perseverance, in His faith, and in His humility. 

IV. Look to Jesus as the Goal of faith. Look that you may 
see more of Jesus, and that we may grow more like Him. 

Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, No. 2,037. 


REV. CANON H. SCOTT HOLLAND. 


Poesy and Prophecy. Matt. ii. 23: “ That it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets.” 

All this latter half of the year is filled for us in our daily 
lessons by prophecy. What an amazing and bewildering 
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world it is to enter! The prophets are not primarily poets. 
Poetry is not their professional voice ; they only happen, by 
the way, to be poetically gifted; but they have another 
function and another task to the purposes and uses of which 
they bind on their imaginative gifts. They are, first, intensely 
and supremely practical. The earth, to them, is singing with 
the living voice of God, is growing under His touch, is instinct 
with His mastering will. If we would know the capabilities, 
the possibilities of the prophetic vision, we must stand where 
they stood, we must be on the level. The present is the seed 
of the future, and if the present were so marvellously changed 
that it became to us what it was to them, their own insight 
into the future would change and transfigure. 

Prophecy assumes one God—untiring, unchanging, supreme. 
The holiness of God is the one fundamental fact on which man can 
everlastingly rely amid all the busy and bewildering afflictions 
of chance fortune. We think these three factors, the eternal 
character of God, for ever one and the same, the gradual com- 
prehension of this by man under pressure and discipline, and 
a creative history, are all tending to the final consummation in 
perfect comprehension ofa discipline to prepare man to face 
God’s eternal holiness. If so, each separate event, as it presses 
in upon man’s heart its disciplinary touch, holds in it the 
secret which underlies all such events, 

We have gained infinite help by Christ’s coming. We have 
the promise assured to us, in our hands, while those of 
old only saw afar off. We still possess the right and task of 
prophesying of Christ. For still He is to us, as to them, the 
fulfilment of all fragmentary efforts, the consummation of our 
manhood. The purpose of our life, what is it but this, that 
we should be enabled here to understand what it is that God 
is achieving in Jesus Christ ? 

The Family Churchman, September roth. 
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REV. THOMAS CHAMPNESS. 


The Great Destroyer. Matt. iii. 1-7: “ Whose fan is in 
His hand, and He will throughly purge His floor, and gather 
His wheat into His garner: but He will burn up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire.” 

Jesus Christ has two sides. There is the barn for the 
wheat, and there is a fire for the chaff. The same Voice that 
says, “Come to Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest,” shall say some day, “Depart from 
Me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” 

This is the age of the fan. In all times there has never been 
a time like this, when God puts things to the test and proves 
them. Whether it isa king’s crown, a bishop’s mitre, or a 
parson’s white tie, it will have to go if it is not right. Thank 
God that the fan is in the hand of Jesus Christ. The whole 
Christian Church to-day has got to come under the fan: and 
there will be wonderful changes before all your heads are grey. 
The chaff is no good. You may plant chaff in the best land 
that ever was, and you will not get any return. That which is 
of no use must go into the fire, . 

British Weekly Pulpit, Jaly 27th. 


I. Sermons. 


DEVOTION TO THE CHURCH. 
BY THE REV. CANON LIDDON, D.D.* 


“ For as a young man marrieth a virgin, so shall thy sons marry thee.”—= 
Isa. lxii. 5. 
Or the.two apostles who have had some place in our 
thoughts and prayers to-day,f Holy Scripture tells us little. 
St. Jude, indeed, the apostle with three names,{ has the 
distinction which belongs to the brother of James the Less, 
and still more to the author of that epistle which Origen 
has described as “‘ consisting of few verses, yet filled with 
vigorous words of heavenly grace.”§ But he makes only 
one separate appearance in the Gospel narrative; and his 
question in the supper room, why our Lord would mani- 
fest Himself unto the disciples and not unto the world, 
shows that on the eve of the Passion he had much to learn 
of the purpose and character of the new kingdom of heaven. 
After Pentecost, he disappears behind a veil of more or 
less precarious tradition, out of which history may possibly 
gather with substantial truth that he laid the foundation 
of that great Syrian Church to which we owe the first 


* Preached on Sunday, October 28th, 1888, at Great St. Mary’s, 
Cambridge. 

+ Festival of St. Simon and St. Jude. 

{ Apostolus trionimus: St. Jerome. 

§ Comm. in Matt. xiii.55, 56; Smith’s Dict. s. v. 
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translation of the New Testament into a vernacular tongue , 
not to speak of poets and theologians, who will ever be 
held in honour by Christian learning and Christian piety. 

But what do we know of the Apostle whose name stands 
before St. Jude’s in the public language of the Church, as 
it does in two out of the four lists of the Apostolic College 
which are preserved in the New Testament? Of him we 
must say we know nothing whatever of a personal charac- 
ter, except that, as his name implies, he belonged before 
his conversion to that implacable sect whose fierce zeal in 
the next generation shed such a lurid light upon the closing 
scenes of agony and despair amidst which the Jerusalem of 
the Gospel age sank into its grave. We only know that 
he was the Canaanite, or the Zealot ; and, considering the 
marked retention of that name after his conversion, it is 
more than likely that even when his character had been 
transformed by the grace of Christ, enough of the old fire 
remained to remind his associates of what he had been 
in bygone years. Beyond this there is nothing but the 
tradition which makes Northern Africa the scene of his 
ministry, and crucifixion the manner of his death.* Thus 
if we assume that Nathaniel is St. Bartholomew, there 
is no member of the sacred College about whom Holy 
Scripture is so silent as about Simon the Canaanite. Of 
the traitor-apostle we know a great deal more than of this 
converted Zealot, who yet lived and laboured and died in 
the service of our Divine Redeemer. 

That which makes the silence of Holy Scripture about 
such a man so remarkable—I had almost said so pathetic—is 
the greatness of his office and work. This almost unknown 
apostle was, let us remember, an apostle. He was one of 
that band of brethren whom our Incarnate Lord admitted 
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to a companionship, compared with which, at least in a 
Christian's judgment, any earthly distinction whatever 
must seem poor and vain. Not less truly than the three 
who seemed to their contemporaries to be “ pillars” of 
the new temple, he too had heard and obeyed a Divine 
call; not less truly than they had he received from the 
Breath and the Words of Christ the invigorating grace of 
a commission from heaven; he, too, in the upper chamber 
and on the mount of the ascension, had beheld with the 
eye of sense the Risen and Living Form of his crucified 
- Master; and to him among the rest were addressed these 
momentous words: “Ye are they that have continued 
with Me in My temptation. And I appoint unto you a 
kingdom as My Father hath appointed unto Me; that ye 
may eat and drink at My table in My kingdom and sit on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” And thus, 
though little was said or remembered of him on earth, yet 
surely among the twelve foundations of the wall of the 
heavenly city, whereon were written the names of the 
twelve apostles of the Lamb (Rev. xxi. 14), Simon is not 
forgotten. In truth, an apostle could not be less than 
apostle; there are offices to which no personal achieve- 
ments can well add distinction; there are prerogatives 
from the splendour of which no personal obscurity can 
detract. 

_Isaiah’s words in the text may help to illustrate the 
spirit and meaning of such a life as St. Simon’s. Isaiah 
is looking across the centuries, not only at the still future 
exile, but at much beyond it. The exile, indeed, with its 
sore burden of misery and humiliation, its agony and 
suspense, its abrupt and triumphant close, is so altogether 
present to him that he lives in it as in’a world which is 
actually his own: he lives in it so entirely for the time 
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being that those moderns who, on @ priori grounds, find 
a difficulty in understanding how a human soul could be 
endowed with this supernatural gift of vivid realisation of 
a strictly distant future have pictured to themselves a later 
unknown prophet, who must have witnessed the scenes 
which the real prophet, foresaw. It is on the recovery 
from this scene of suffering and shame that Isaiah’s eye is 
now fixed ; and one token of the glory and completeness of 
this recovery is the enthusiasm with which the restored 
city will inspire her sons. She will appear in their eyes 
not only venerable as a mother, but beautiful as a bride; 
she will command at their hands not merely the reverence 
and gratitude and service of dutiful children, but that more 
tender and all-absorbing passion which a young man gives 
to the mistress of his heart. ‘As a young man marrieth 
a virgin, so shall thy sons marry thee.” 

The prophet’s language is undoubtedly bold, and its 
audacity consists in this: that it seems to make too large 
a demand on human feeling. At first sight we think it 
improbable, if not impossible, that the human heart and 
will can ever pay to a cause, a society, a country, a 
Church, an abstract and impalpable object of any kind— 
that debt of tender, disinterested passion which may be 
paid to another human being. “Asa young man marrieth 
a virgin,” (what can be more concrete and intelligible ?) 
“so shall thy sons, ‘O restored Jerusalem,’ marry thee.” 
Here reality seems to fade away under the shadow of 
metaphor. It is difficult to see how any real parallel can 
exist between an intellectual interest or reasoned sense of 
duty, although prescribing exertion, and even sacrifice, in 
obedience to public cause or institution, and the spontane- 
ous, glowing, fervid devotion of a young man to his. chosen 
bride. 
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Say you so, my brethren? then let me say that as yet 
you know not some salient features of human nature. As 
a matter of fact, abstractions, as we call them, do provoke 
passions, the passion of love and the passion of hate, no 
less truly than do concrete and visible objects. Millions 
of human beings have worked, suffered, fought, and died 
for these very abstractions ; for a political or social doc- 
trine, for the fame of a fallen dynasty, for the credit of some 
secret club or association, for a country that has been 
crushed out of existence, for some wild undemonstrable 
theory, for some baseless or grotesque superstition, no less 
than for a true and soul-inspiring faith or principle. Like 
the road from Samaria to the fords of Jordan, after the 
Syrian retreat, the highways of history are strewn with the 
abandoned relics of failure and disaster—relics which show 
how mighty is the power of causes which we may deem 
abstract and intangible to move men to the greatest efforts, 
and to stir the most passionate emotions of the human 
heart. 

Isaiah’s comparison would suggest that the devotion of 
her sons to the city of God would have these characteristics, 

I. It would be, first of all, an unreserved whole-hearted 
devotion ; a devotion which bestows on its object its best 
and its all. ‘With my body I thee worship ; and with 
all my worldly goods I thee endow,” is the language not 
only of a Christian Church formulary, but of the human 
heart in its better mood, throughout all time ; and it marks 
the first characteristic of that devotion to the Church of 
God which Isaiah saw in vision across the centuries. 

Undoubtedly a partial fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy 
may be recognised in the love and service which Israe] 
after the flesh received from a long line of patriot 
children. Noblest among them were the Maccabees ; but 
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they were only samples of a spirit which was shared, in 
their day and afterwards, by thousands of their countrymen. 
That temper was indeed too often mingled with moral 
alloy that sullied its purity ; but the men who saved their 
country from the cultured paganism of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and who, even after the utter ruin of their sacred 
home by Titus, rose once and again to pour out their blood 
like water in an unavailing struggle with Imperial Rome 
at the epoch of its greatest military power, were assuredly 
not men only under the sway of a common or sordid 
motive. In their love to “ Jerusalem the Holy,” whose 
name was stamped upon their coins, they knew surely of 
the careless self-abandonment of the passion which gives 
itself without stint to the object of its choice. 

Compare these Jewish heroes with patriots of the heathen 
world. They are without the indefinable grace of the 
Athenian who felt, as the great historian makes Pericles 
feel, the joy and glory of membership in a country at once 
free and cultured and self-reliant ; they know nothing of 
the great conceptions of a world-wide rule of law and 
peace, enforced by a sword that should spare the sub- 
missive while it smote the proud—conceptions which filled 
the imaginations and shaped the energies of Roman 
statesmen. Their horizon was, in an earthly sense, far 
narrower ; their enthusiasm was roused and sustained by 
different aims. For they were sons not only ofa city, Sut 
in some sense of a Church; they were devoted to a creed 
no less than to a public policy. In Israel these things, 
elsewhere separate, were intertwined ; the Lord had chosen 
Zion to be a habitation for Himself, and this choice made 
her the object of a passionate attachment, in some respects 
without a parallel in history. 


Now our Lord proclaimed and founded, within the Jewish 
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nation, yet with a capacity, and, indeed, an internal necessity 
of passing beyond its bounds, anew Society, which was to 
be more to the intellect and heart of man than the Greek 
mods, or the Roman World Empire, or the Jewish theocracy 
itself, ever had been or could be ; yet which should sanction 
and satisfy, in ample measure, their instincts of union, 
brotherhood, improvement, order, of which earlier forms of 
association among men were the outcome and assertion. 
This society, in virtue of its origin, its object, its compass, 
Henamed the kingdom of heaven. As described by Him- 
selfand His apostles, it was to have no political or social 
limits ; it was to embrace all races and conditions of men 
and women ; it was to transcend the barriers of sense and 
time, and associate those who still live here below with 
their fellow-citizens in the invisible world. So that judy 
TO ToNtTevpa Ev ovpavois Umdpyer—our common life as 
members of the new kingdom has its sphere in the heavens 
(Phil. iii, 20). And that this Society, thus visible and 
invisible, was not an accidental but an essential feature of 
our Lord’s religion is plain from His claiming a Messiahship 
as. His own, which already implied a kingdom, from His 
instituting sacraments which confer and maintain, among 
other things, membership in a community, and from the 
prominence which He assigns to that great grace which 
beyond any other draws and keeps men together. “ By 
this shall all men know that ye are My disciples, that ye 
have love one towards another.” 

It is a note of genius in Thomas Carlyle, that, standing 
as he did almost, if not entirely, outside the beliefs and 
sympathies which point to ancient Christianity, he has 
recognised in memorable words how great was the idea of 
the Church of Christ. He is describing the ideals under 
which, as he maintains, man “marches and fights with 
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victorious assurance.” “The Church!” he exclaims: 
“what a world was there; richer than Golconda and the 
treasures of the world! In the heart of the remotest 
mountain rises the little kirk: the dead all slumbering 
round it under their white memorial stones, in hope of a 
happy resurrection. Dull wert thou, O reader, if never in 
any hour (say of moaning midnight, when such kirk hung 
spectral in the sky, and Being was as if swallowed up in 
darkness) it spoke to thee things unspeakable, that went 
to thy soul’s soul. Strong was he that had a Church, 
what we can call a Church: he stood thereby, though ‘in 
the centre of immensities, in the conflux of eternities,’ yet 
manlike towards God and man; the vague shoreless uni- 
verse had become a firm city for him, and dwelling which 
he knew. Such virtue was in belief, in these words, well 
spoken, I believe. Well might men prize their Credo, and 
raise stateliest temples for it, and reverend hierarchies, 
and give it the title of their substance : it was worth living 
for and dying for.”* 

Certain it is that the Church of Christ has inspired millions 
of Christians with the mingled love and enthusiasm here 
described, Not only her sworn servants and officers, the 
ministers of the Word and of the altar, but laymen in every 
rank of life; soldiers and statesmen, monarchs and slaves, 
students and men of action, the wealthy and the poor, the 
young and the old, the practical and the imaginative, the 
cheerful and the sad, the stern and the buoyant. - Nothing 
is more wonderful than the almost infinite variety of 
character and condition that is traceable in the vast army 
of the sons or suitors of the Church, as they pass before 
us during the age of Christian history. Lift up thine eyes 
round about and see ; all they gather themselves together, 
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they come to thee. . . . All they from Sheba shall come ; 
they shall bring gold and incense, and shall show forth the 
praises of the Lord. ... The sons also of them that 
afflicted thee shall come bending unto thee ; and all they 
that despised thee shall bow themselves down at the soles 
of thy feet, and they shall call thee the City of the Lord, 
the Zion of the Holy One of Israel (Isa. Ix. 4, 6, 14). 

Nor may we wonder that it has been.so. If it be, as it 
is, the instinct of a noble nature to give time, money, 
thought, strength, health, even life itself, for the service of 
our country, to deem it a rare and precious privilege if 
by any exertion or sacrifice we can do aught to extend her 
influence, to augment her resources, to raise her name 
higher among the nations of the earth, to add ever so little 
to the mighty fabric which those who have gone before 
us have bequeathed to us Englishmen of to-day, surely a 
kindred and even stronger feeling towards the Church of 
Christ is intelligible and legitimate. Not merely what we 
behold as an organised system, stately buildings, solemn 
worship, an ordered ministry, titles, incomes, corporations, 
of which human law takes cognisance; these things are 
the fringe of the reality, the. point at which a heavenly 
system just touches the soil of earth. A vast combination 
of immortal beings in virtue of what in them is highest 
and most lasting; a confederation of spirits bound to each 
other by a common faith and hope and by communion 
with a common though invisible Ruler and Redeemer 
must, from the nature of the case, speak more powerfully 
to the heart of man than any association of which force, 
or material interest, or even the tie of race is the ani- 
mating or ruling principle, must come nearer to provoking 
a devotion which shall resemble that of the bridegroom to 
the bride. 
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There was a phrase that had wide currency some years 
ago, and which has not been without its influence on the 
formation of convictions: a phrase which warned us 
against the danger of putting the Church in the place 
of the Redeemer. A warning, most assuredly, which has 
a true claim to consideration and respect, since it may not 
be denied that at certain epochs of history, and in certain 
cases, there has been so keen and one-sided a devotion to 
some external aspects or mode of action in the Church as 
to lose sight, in whatever degree, of the presence and glory 
of the Saviour. Beyond all question it is only as His 
Church that she has any claim on Christian hearts at 
all. But surely her claim as His Church is beyond dis- 
pute. We do not neglect an earthly sovereign by active 
interest in the realm he rules; and if we believe that 
Christ’s Church, though built upon the foundation of 
apostles and prophets, has, for a chief corner-stone, Him- 
self; if we see in her, not a self-formed collection of indi- 
viduals who agree in following Him, but, as Scripture says, 
His Body (Eph. i. 22, 23), instinct with) His life ; if for her 
He shed His most precious blood that He might present 
her glorious and immaculate (Eph. v. 27, and Acts xx. 28) 
in the realms of purity; then, in making much of her, we 
surely are doing no wrong to Him. Only because, not- 
withstanding the scars and stains which mark our sojourn 
here below, she is yet so intimately His, should she be so 
precious to His servants, drawing the noblest souls into 
the highest paths of service, bidding them forget their 
mother’s grey hairs while they espouse her undying youth 
and beauty. 

For many centuries Isaiah’s words contributed to shape 
that rule of the Western Church which, taking it for 
_ granted that perfect devotion to a heavenly interest must 
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exclude all earthly wedlock, imposes on candidates for 
Holy Orders the condition of celibacy. But whether we 
look to primitive precedents or to the lessons of experience, 
we may not doubt the Church of England was well advised 
when, in the sixteenth century, she removed this restriction. 
If among the first Christians the ordained did not marry, 
it is at least certain that the married were not seldom | 
ordained ; devotion to an earthly spouse was held to be 
perfectly compatible with devotion to the Bride of Christ. 
And experience has shown that to impose arule of celibacy 
upon some thousands of men, without taking note of indi- 
vidual temperament or vocation, is to put a strain even 
upon consecrated human nature which it will not always 
bear, and which may lead too easily to grave disaster. 

But granting, or rather earnestly maintaining this, may 
we not wish that the freedom of choice in this matter which 
is happily allowed to the clergy of the Church of England 
were more often exercised than it is in favour ofa single life? 
If a single life involves the surrender of the sympathy and 
strength which a good wife can contribute to her husband’s 
work, it also means freedom from the contingency of a 
wife who will not contribute them: and it may mean more 
freedom of action in obedience to the dictates of conscience; 
it may mean more independence of the world’s opposition, 
since many a man who cares nothing for what touches only 
_ himself, cannot bear the cruel shafts that may be directed 
against his wife’s happiness or comfort ; it may mean more 
time, health, money, to be devoted to public religious ob- 
jects. We have heard much lately of the hardships which 
the clergy have had to endure in many parts of the country, 
in consequence of the operation of causes wholly beyond 
their control ; but these hardships have been undoubtedly 
increased by the fact that clergymen are generally married 
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men with families to support and educate. What would the 
author of the seventh chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, with his apostolic prescription for the “ pre- 
sent distress” addressed to all Christians, have prescribed 
to Christian ministers in such circumstances as ours? What 
may not be—I will not say advisable, but necessary—if 
it should be ordered in the counsels of God’s providence 
that the English Church should one day have to address 
herself to a more exacting work for the English people 
than ever before, but without any of those material endow- 
ments which the piety of the past ages has bequeathed to 
her ? 

II. The devotion which Isaiah predicts will be not only 
complete, but disinterested. The true-hearted bridegroom 
marries, not that he may win rank or wealth, or public 
recognition, or any outward advantages whatever: he 
weds his bride for her own sake, because she is what she 
is, because in wedding her he finds the joy and satisfaction 
of his heart. It is “for better for worse, for richer for 
poorer, in sickness and in health.” So was it also to be 
with the espousals of the soul. The Holy Bride is wooed 
for her own sake, and not for anything she may bestow on 
those who would win her. 

And St. Simon’s life points out our attention especially 
to.one department of this loyal indifference to personal 
success or advantage, by the obscurity which, as has been 
noticed, so remarkably distinguishes his apostolate. As 
combining this personal security with the loftiest and 
most ennobling work that could be entrusted to the hands 
of man, Simon the Canaanite is a forerunner of the vast 
majority of the ministers of Christ in every generation. 
From the necessity of the case, only a small minority can 
attain to leadership or distinction ; in every army, whether 
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it wear the uniform of an earthly monarch or of the King 
of kings, all but a handful must be privates: and’St. Simon 
may remind us that in the army of Jesus Christ this is not 
at all necessarily a misfortune ; that the vita umbratilis has 
consolations and advantages that are all its own. 

Most of us know something of the devoted country 
clergyman who lives among and for the farmers and 
labourers who form his flock. He is often a man of culture 
and ability, and, what is more, of spiritual power; but the 
little group of peasants around him commands his best 
thoughts, his warmest affections, his most earnest prayers. 
And as from time to time some echo of the great world 
outside reaches him through the press or otherwise in his 
rural home, he hears how this or that friend, at whose 
side he sat in lecture ten or twenty years ago, has won 
high fame and place in literature, or politics, or law, or 
among the ministers of the Church, and he is tempted, in 
a passing moment, to think regretfully of his own lot in 
life, even though he guards his heart against that miserable 
vice of envy, than which none more surely eats out moral 
force and beauty at the core of the soul. But there are 
considerations which should be weighed by any here 
who are looking forward to such a life as his, or to any 
other form of honest but unrecognised labour. 

Every age has its characteristics; and a leading 
characteristic of ours is the increasing publicity of life, 
and the prevalent idea that publicity is somehow a certifi- 
cate of excellence. Many causes contribute to this. Our 
modern facilities for travelling to all quarters of the globe 
with a speed and certainty undreamt of one short century 
ago; our daily, hourly communications with distant 
continents through the agency of that electric fire which 
we are even now learning to make more perfectly the 
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servant of our thoughts and wants ;—the modern art of so 
handling light as to render the face of every public man, 
or of every man who aspires to publicity, as familiar to 
us all as that of a near relative; above all, the Press, 
that fourth estate, which has already had, and will have 
increasingly, so many and such lasting effects upon the 
thoughts and lives of civilised men—these all make for 
the spread and rule of publicity. 

Never before in human history did human beings know 
so much of their contemporaries as they do now. Never 
before was notoriety placed so largely at the disposal of 
so many members of all classes in society, both for good 
and evil. For good assuredly, since to be known is to 
many a man a safeguard in weak moments or partially 
instructed phases of conscience. But also not less cer- 
tainly for evil, on account of the exaggerated prominence 
which is thus given to thé approbation of our fellow- 
creatures, as a governing motive—a motive which, to say 
the least, cannot always be depended on to guide us 
aright. To many a man in our day, who never would 
have known the temptation two generations ago, the 
desire of acting or speaking or keeping silence with a 
view to shaping a paragraph in a newspaper is a motive 
of almost resistless force. It is widely assumed that 
notoriety must accompany excellence ; that where noto- 
riety is missed or shunned, there is either nothing 
admirable to show, or something wrong that fears the 
light of day, and that saintly or fruitful lives altogether 
removed from the public eye can scarcely be treated as 
having real existence. 

And yet in the Holy Gospel, publicity—at least on this 
earthly scene—is by no means appraised after the manner 
just described. The general drift of our Lord’s teaching 
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is to lead us to regard a widespread reputation with dis- 
trust. In His day the classes which enjoyed the highest 
character for excellence were most bitterly opposed to 
Him. Nothing in the Pharisees and Scribes is more 
strongly condemned than these various resources for 
establishing and maintaining a reputation: their prayers 
in the streets ; their high places in the synagogues ; their 
works done for to be seen of men; their broad phylac- 
teries. Of all who pray or fast, or give alms with this 
object, our Lord says that they have their reward 
(améyouvot).. They have it and take it away with them. 
They have in the approval of men a full equivalent for 
the sacrifices which they make; they cannot complain if 
there is nothing awaiting them beyond it. And on the 
other hand, He says to His disciples, ‘‘Woe unto you 
when all men shall speak well of you, for so did their 
fathers unto the false prophets.’”’ He insists again and 
again on the difference between appearance and reality, 
between the judgment of man and the judgment of God. 
Many that are last shall be first, and the first last. 
“There is nothing covered that shall not be revealed, nor 
hid that shall not be known. Many shall say unto Me in 
that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy 
name, and in Thy name cast out devils, and in Thy name 
done many wonderful works ? And then will I profess 
unto them, I never knew you.” 

My brethren, even for the work of this world there can 
be no question as to the value of some measure of with- 
drawal from the public eye—whether as preparation or 
refreshment. And to be thrust into a position of promi- 
nence without some preparatory seclusion is almost 
certainly to encounter discredit and ruin; those who have 
risen high in the service of the State tell us that for 
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such work as theirs, the drudgery of a public office, or 
the affairs of an exacting constituency, or some literary 
enterprise undertaken not as a recreation, but as a 
serious business, must precede appearance on a more 
public field. It is in these humbler districts of activity 
that the knowledge is gained and faculties are disciplined, 
and the judgment brought to that measure of insight and 
sobriety which enables a man to handle great affairs 
without serious miscarriage. 

A kindred law obtains in the spiritual world. Our 
Lord’s forerunner was in the desert until the day of His 
showing unto Israel. Nay, our Lord Himself, that He 
might teach us the value of a hidden life, spent thirty 
years in the carpenter’s shop and on the hill sides of 
Nazareth, as a villager among his fellows, as a tradesman 
under working orders, unknown, unthought of save by His 
mother and His foster-father, until He began His public 
and ministerial life. 

And so with His disciples and servants it has constantly 
happened that life has been in the main a long silent 
preparation for some one act or form of service in which, 
like the flower which blooms and dies, it has attained 
its predestined perfection. What can be more splendid, 
morally and religiously speaking, than such an end as that 
of the Monk Telemachus, whose generous heroism shamed 
professedly Christian Rome out of their gladiatorial shows, 
which in his day still lingered on as an heirloom of the 
brutal spirit of Paganism? Depend upon it the preceding 
years of prayer and self-discipline enabled this brave 
servant of Christ to take no account at that critical 
moment of personal safety or of bodily pain, and by 
rushing into the amphitheatre to welcome a cruel death, 
which was a step in the education of the conscience of 
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the Christianised Empire. Or take the career of a great 
divine, of one of the greatest, if a stranger may be 
permitted the opinion, that Cambridge has ever produced, 
Lancelot Andrewes. Andrewes combined with the polemical 
learning of the sixteenth century the fuller and more 
positive knowledge of the seventeenth; he not merely 
knew what the Primitive Church was not, but also what 
she was, and thus he reached a maturity and balance of 
theological judgment that had, perhaps, been impossible 
during the struggle and shock of the Reformation. The 
_ quaint and formal methods of exposition which belong to 
his age cannot disguise the massive thought and learning 
of his sermons; his strength and acuteness as a contro- 
versialist was felt by the accomplished theologians who 
were at that day in the service of the Church of Rome; 
while as a teacher and leader of souls in the highest paths 
of private devotion, training them to follow the thoughts 
and to feel at home with the words of the ancient Church, 
Andrewes still stands alone. His epitaph in St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, hardly belongs to the class of sepulchral 
exaggerations :—“ Linguarum, artium, scientiarum, huma- 
norum, divinorum omnium infinitus thesaurus, ortho- 
doxz Christi ecclesiz dictis, scriptis, precibus exemplo, 
incomparabile propugnaculum.” 

Read Andrewes’ life, and you will be struck with the 
quiet, undemonstrative character of his early manhood, 
when as a Cambridge undergraduate he used to walk on 
foot to his home in London once in the year, and during 
these walks to ‘observe the grass, herbs, corn, trees, 
cattle, earth, water, heavens, any of the creatures, and to 
contemplate the natures, orders, qualities, virtues, uses,” 
since “this was to him the greatest mirth, contentment, 
and recreation that could be.” While still only a lecturer 
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at Pembroke College, he composed his pattern of Cate- 
chistical Doctrine; as Vicar of St. Giles’, Cripplegate, 
he had completed his Private Devotions. The leading 
features of his character and attainments were developed 
before he reached those higher parts to which he added 
new and lasting distinction; they had grown during the 
retired life of the student, who thought of nothing beyond 
the duty of the hour and of doing his best to dis- 
charge it.* 

And speaking in this church to-day, it is impossible not 
to recall another great career, in which long~ years of 
silent labour at last led to a position of authority rare 
indeed, not merely the authority of high ecclesiastical 
office in any generation, but the authority of learning, the 
range and accuracy of which commands the respect of 
Europe, and the authority of a personal character, which, 
by its simplicity, its strength, its generosity, and its 
tenderness, wins at the hands of those who have the 
happiness to know him well I know not whether more of 
reverence or of affection. His name need not be men- 
tioned in his own University: in this his hour of sickness 
he will not fail to have the prayers of the many who must 
owe him much that in no other manner they can possibly 
hope to repay. 

In these instances it may be urged the day would come 
when merit worked no longer in the shade ; what is to be 
said of lives which, like St. Simon’s, are obscure, more or 
less, to the very end? Well, this is to be said of them— 
that the obscurity does not last for ever; it will not last 
beyond the day when all things shall be revealed. And 
meanwhile our business is not to win a name, but to do 
a work. Much of the best work that has ever been done 
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has been done by men whose names were never heard of, 
or heard of only accidentally after their death. Think of 
that unnamed ‘tutor of Roger Bacon, who, when Paris was 
intently weighing the claims of rival schoolmen, introduced 
the young Franciscan to a study in which metals, minerals, 
roots, tools, instruments, manuscripts Hebrew and Arabic, 
the apparatus of budding experiments and inquiry, the 
germs of modern research and learning, were crowded in 
a rude profusion. Think of the long unknown authors of 
books that have touched the heart of the world, as the 
-“Jmitation of Christ,” or the “ Spiritual Combat,” or the 
“Whole Duty of Man,” or the ‘‘Eikon Basilike.” Think of 
those Hebrew prophets who have no place in the Canon, 
whose names are unknown, or only guessed at, but who 
in their day uttered words of decisive import for Israel. 
Think of the humble missionaries who at the bidding and 
under the leadership of a Boniface, of an Augustine, of a 
Cyrilor Methodius, of aSelwyn, of a Patteson, of an Innocent 
of Moscow, have helped them chiefly to win families, tribes, 
nations of men, for Jesus Christ; themselves unre- 
membered, even by name here below. The Son of Sirach 
draws a vivid picture of the dignity and the value of 
unrecognised labourers. ‘‘ Without them,” he says, 
“cannot a city be inhabited ; and they shall not dwell 
where they will not go up and down. They shall not be 
sought for in public council, nor sit high in the congrega- 
tion ; they shall not sit on the judge’s seat, nor understand 
the sentence of judgment; they cannot declare justice and 
judgment, and they shall not be found where parables 
are spoken. But they will maintain the state of the 
world, and all their device is in the work of their craft” 
(Eccles. xxviii. 31—34). 

III. And the prophet’s comparison suggests a devotion 
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that will last till death. ‘Till death us do part.” In our 
day, men, and even women, are sometimes ready to raise 
the question whether the sacred obligation of the marriage 
tie is not to be pronounced a failure, and might not be 
replaced by something which ought to be described in 
very plain and stern terms. To raise such questions at 
all is to forget the fundamental conditions of moral, social, 
and national well-being. As well might a sensible man 
prefer to discuss the truth and worth of mathematical 
axioms, as a good man to question a thesis so essential to 
practical morality as is the obligativeness of the marriage 
bond. ‘Whom God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder.”” Not less indissoluble is the tie which binds 
the conscience of Christ’s ministers to their sacred service. 
The need for that service can never cease; the Divine 
Master, who continuously expects it, cannot change or 
die ; the cause which won its first fresh enthusiasm is, 
and will be, what it has ever been, until the Lord comes. 
It may be lawful to retire from the ranks of an earthly 
army, but to forget the indelible character which conse- 
cration to ministerial work imprints upon the soul, to seek 
relief from so-called clerical disabilities, after years of 
service, this is indeed, in the language of our Master, 
“to look back after putting the hand to the plough.” 
Weariness, impaired health, diminished opportunities for 
usefulness may come with years; but the tie of sacred 
service to the cause and Church of Christ can only end 
with life. 

It may be thought that this form of enthusiasm belongs 
to a day when the Old Testament had not yet been 
largely resolved by criticism into late forgeries or even 
legends, and when the heroes of popular novels had not 
yet cast off the dust of their feet against the creed of 
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Christendom. No, my brethren, these features of our 
time do not really affect the religious situation. Wait 
a little and you. will see that as after enquiry, to which 
Cambridge has contributed more than her share, the New 
Testament has survived Strauss, Baur, and Schwegler, 
so the Old will not finally go to pieces at the bidding of 
Kuenen and Wellhausen. All that negative criticism can 
do is to modify some incidental features of one traditional 
way of looking at Scripture; the main fabric remains 
intact. And as to the Christian Deism that is to supplant 
- Christianity, if it only will think long and steadily enough, 
it will surely discover that no difficulties in the creed which 
it rejects are so great as those of faith in a Being Who is 
still held to be all good as well as all knowing and all 
mighty, and who yet, surveying this scene of moral misery 
and pain, has on the hypothesis left it to itself. These 
clouds which are passing over the spiritual heavens are 
indeed no real reason why a man should fail in devotion 
to the cause and Church of Christ. 

How much might not be done for that dear and sacred 
cause, even by two or three undistinguished but resolute 
Christians? When Tacitus, in describing the military 
revolt which raised Otho, fora brief interval, to the throne 
of the Roman world, he tersely says that two private 
soldiers undertook that the Imperial Power should be 
transferred to other hands, and they did transfer it. 
““Suscepere duo manipulares Imperium populi Romani 
transferendum: et transtulerunt.”* The life of Grace 
is not less equal to great efforts than the energies of 
nature; and there are nobler ends to be achieved in our 
brief lives even than any coarse change in the tenure of 
earthly power. We need not go far back into Church 
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History ; we have only to refer to the religious records of 
our own century—its successive efforts in recovering a 
hold on first one and then another religious truth; in 
extending and deepening the study of Biblical and Patristic 
literature; in improving the conditions of the labouring 
classes ; in giving a new impulse and range to Christian 
Missions—to see how much has in each case depended on 
single will, enlightened and strengthened by the grace 
of God. “I can do all things through Christ that 
strengtheneth me,” was an Apostle’s confident exclama- 
tion; and the Source of that confidence is still where and 
what He was when it thus found expression. 

Hard it is for them who know that their earthly career 
must be near its close to express to you, my younger 
friends, who are just entering upon life, their wondering, 
sympathetic, I had almost added their envious sense of 
your great, and not yet wasted opportunities. As life 
draws near its end, we older men standing in a clearer 
light must more and more anticipate the verdict of the 
supreme and unerring Judge, must see and feel how 
much has been left undone which we ought to have done ; 
and how much has been done that we ought not to have 
done ; how the years that are past are too often records 
at best of mistakes of judgment or mistakes of temper. 
For us the greater part of life is fixed and irreversible ; for 
you it is still to be disposed of. How can you do better 
than resolve by God’s grace that you will not let your- 
selves drift aimlessly through the springtide of life, not 
fritter away your finite stock of energy on the trifles that 
may successively ask a share in it; that, God helping 
you, you give what you have to give of thought, resolve, 
memory, strength, affection to the cause of Him Who 
made you and Who died for you, and in Whose loyal 
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service there are, even here, joys and consolations, that 
are not even suspected by those who have not embraced 
it. 

I have been asked to draw your attention to the col- 
lection for the Barnwell Clergy Fund, which has done and 
is doing so good a work for some of the poorest and most 
populous districts in Cambridge. That work it may be 
feared will scarcely be continued unless the fund is more 
largely supported than at present ; and it is natural to-day 
to remember that the Bishop of Durham was for some 

- years its chairman, and always had its prosperity greatly 

at heart. In giving it a helping hand, you are promoting 
a real though unobtrusive work for Christ, which has 
already, we may be assured, borne fruit in that world 
where nothing is forgotten, and where nothing can 
decay. 


ie SPikit OF ENTERPRISE: 


BY THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY.* 


“ Receive him therefore in the Lord with all gladness ; and hold such 

in reputation. Because for the work of Christ he was nigh unto death, 
not regarding his life, to supply your lack of service toward me.— 
PEE. 1120) 30. 
In these straightforward and plain-spoken, but essentially 
loving words, St. Paul recommends Epaphroditus to his 
fellow-citizens of Philippi. It is a difficult thing to receive 
a favour gratefully and gracefully, and yet to let the giver 
know that the receiver has just cause to feel slighted by 
the tardiness of the gift. 

The Christians of Philippi had been at first distinguished 
by the warmth of their affection. Lydia, for instance, 
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would take no denial on their first visit to Philippi, and 
forced the Apostle’s party to take up their quarters at her 
house, even when there was some reluctance on their part 
todoso. The gifts of the Macedonian Church had followed 
him once and again to Thessalonica (Phil. iv. 16), and, 
further still, to Corinth (2 Cor. xi. 9). It had claimed a 
sort of right to supply his wants, and this right had been 
recognised by him and put on record in his second letter 
to Corinth, written apparently in the neighbourhood of 
Philippi, if not actually in the city. But their love had 
somewhat cooled since “ the beginning of the Gospel.” He 
had left them, some three years perhaps before (Acts xx. 6), 
on his last eventful journey to Jerusalem, no doubt with 
all the circumstances of a tender and affectionate parting, 
with all the assurances on their part of the continued 
sympathy and support to which he had been accustomed. 
But it seems there had been some want of reality in these 
assurances. At Czesarea perhaps he had not so much 
needed support. The presence there of Philip the Deacon 
and Evangelist points to the existence of a flourishing 
Christian community, who would not let so noble a prisoner 
be in want. But it was different in Rome. There was a 
schismatical temper and a selfishness among the Christians 
there which showed itself (we gather) in the neglect of the 
Apostle’s personal wants (cf. Phil. i. 15; ii. 21). 

What incident had roused the Philippians to a sense of 
their neglect we do not know. They lacked Opportunity, 
and something reminded them of their duty, and then they 
sent Epaphroditus with gifts which were very timely, not 
only to appease actual physical wants, but as an evidence 
of the existence of the old tender regard, doubly delightful 
in the midst of actual alienation or mere superficial recog- 
nition of his usefulness as a witness to the faith. 
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Epaphroditus had come, and had brought comfort with 
him, but he had perceived that something more was wanted. 
He was grieved, it would seem, to find the Apostle’s case 
worse than he expected. He felt that the honour of his city 
was at stake. He overstrained himself in supplying the 
“lack of service” of his countrymen. In some manner or 
other, whether by excessive labour with head or hands to 
earn enough to supply further comforts, or by eager activity 
and anxiety to enlist others in St. Paul’s cause and perhaps 
to procure his release, or by night-watchings with the 
Apostle in his loneliness, he had overstrained himself and 
had fallen sick, with one of those sicknesses that often 
attack the stranger in Rome, especially if he is restless and 
of an anxious temperament. Epaphroditus had been reck- 
less, and in describing this recklessness the Apostle 
uses a remarkable and rare word (mapaBoXevoduevos TH 
vruy), according to what we may suppose to be the true 
text. He played the gambler with his life, hazarding it 
without thought of self, to supply. their lack of service 
to their friend. 

Here we have the Apostle commending at least by impli- 
cation a certain recklessness, we may even say generous 
imprudence, on the part of Epaphroditus. So on another 
occasion, though in slightly different terms, we find that 
the Apostles and Elders of the Council of Jerusalem had 
commended himself and Barnabas as “men that had 
hazarded their lives” (apadedwxdow Tas :uyas avTor, 
Acts xv. 26) “for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

There was something doubtless in St. Paul of the spirit 
of adventure, which, when sanctified by faith and refined 
by love, helped to make him what he was to his own age, 
and what he is to us. 

Such a spirit has been in many of the saints. Such a 
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spirit we have ourselves known and recognised in the best 
of those who have helped us in this place—with all its 
academic calmness and its commonplace business. 

How precious such examples of Christian boldness are, 
many of us, I suppose, have lately felt in turning over the 
pages of those ‘‘ Lives of Twelve Good Men,” which our dear 
friend, the Dean of Chichester, has left as his parting gift 
to the Church and University that he loved so tenderly. 
His own name will ever be cherished within these walls, 
and not least as an example of the quality of which we are 
speaking. And I think it will hereafter be recognised as 
no slight service that he has done to us in bringing out 
this characteristic, not only in the lives of those whose 
names are so widely known as Hugh James Rose, and 
Mansel, and Samuel Wilberforce, but also in the memoirs 
of such quiet spirits as Charles Marriott and Richard 
Greswell. It is a permanent benefit to have put on record 
the brave stand which the former made in the years just 
before and after Dr. Newman's secession, notwithstand- 
ing the profound attachment which he felt to him, and his 
own natural instinct to follow rather than lead. It is good 
for us who have lived to see new homes for education 
founded and new openings provided for poor students to 
be reminded of his eager plans—even of plans that turned 
out failures. It is inspiring to read with what courage 
and saintliness the cholera was met in Oxford (not, of 
course, by Marriott alone) in 1854. And again in the 
case of Richard Greswell, how many of us were consciously 
aware of the great debt that the Church owes him in regard 
to the foundation of the National Society and the preser- 
vation of Christian education in our midst, when in the 
year 1843 he stood forth almost alone and unknown except 
in Oxford ? 
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It is this spirit of boldness which we who are gathered 
here must exhibit, if we are to give any return to God 
for the blessings of our training in this place; if we are 
te show any thankfulness for the liberal and unstinting 
profusion in which the opportunities of learning and of 
association with what is best in the past and in the present 
_are offered to all who teach and all who learn within these 
precincts. 

This is my message for you, dear brothers and sons in 
the faith, this day. For some twenty-three years it was 
my privilege to go quietly in and out among you as one of 
yourselves. For three years I have been called to other 
work, and have learnt to know by experience something 
more of the wants of the people of this land, something 
more of the difficulty of doing good, which to an ardent 
mind appears so bright and fair-weather a task. 

Now I come back to tell you plainly what we want you 
to be. We need the spirit of Paul and of Epaphroditus, 
and we come to you to supply it. We need the spirit of 
adventure. We need men of balanced powers and well- 
furnished minds, such as the Universities can give most 
readily, who will step out from the ranks as leaders and 
dare to think for themselves in a time—must we confess 
it >of mediocrity, though of mediocrity that stands at a 
high level. 

And we need them all the more because we daily see 
the waste that follows from recklessness and boldness that 
is not truly Christian. We see the havoc wrought by the 
religious adventurer, by the man whose faith borders on 
credulity, and whose practice is weakened and diluted 
by sentimentality ; who is conscious of self while he is 
preaching Christ. 

We see on the other hand the terrible misery that 
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attends the reckless prodigal temper of unfaith; on the 
love of excitement and amusement, not as recreation suit- 
able to labour, but as the end of life. 

That this is a time of mediocrity will probably hardly be 
questioned. The spread of the democratic spirit, together 
with an increased standard of comfort and of knowledge 
unbought by experience, has, with many obvious advan- 
tages, the great disadvantage of depressing individual 
effort and of enervating character. 

The result is a tacit consent to a low standard of morals 
outside our own circle with its conventional rules ia 
callousness as regards misery that we do not actually see 
before our eyes ; a habit of second-hand knowledge and an 
impatience of hard thinking of any kind; a contentment, 
if we do attempt any study, with a very little sphere and 
an indifference to the studies of others, There is a certain 
gloss of humility about this character, which recommends 
it to other men of the same class. It gives little trouble to 
its neighbours, if it takes little trouble upon itself. But 
alas, what a waste of God’s good gifts itis! Let any one 
drive through the suburbs of a great city or about through 
the quiet towns of the-south of England and notice the 
rows and rows of trim houses and gardens inhabited by 
persons who live with no work at all, or mostly with 
monotonous unintelligent work, and then try to realise 
what a moral force there is latent in them if only it could 
be turned to account. 

And then if he be called upon, as a leader in the Church 
often is, to ask for helpers in any great public work, or to 
proclaim a crusade against any terrible vice, or to gather 
money for some necessary object, how few will he find 
willing, and of the few who are willing how much fewer 
still who are competent to help. 
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Or again, when there are willing workers, how often is 
the guide who should take the lead unwilling, timid, in- 
experienced, or absent—and that even in regard to the 
simplest and commonest needs of humanity. Mediocrity 
in us clergy and in our leading laity is the correlative to 
mediocrity in the middle class from whom we naturally 
seek for our workers. 

In the meanwhile, as we hang back, the occasion will 
not wait for us, and some one else pushes forward to do the 
work. What a critical moment it is, what searchings of 
heart are felt before his true character is discovered! Is he 
a sincere, single-eyed, single-minded man, or is there some 
taint of selfishness, some want of true sanity in his activity ? 
Is he a Paul or an Epaphroditus, or is he one of those who 
preach Christ if not out of envy and party-spirit, yet with 
a mixture of self-love and ambition, or of rivalry of the 
Church ? Orif his aims are right, is he sufficiently trained ; 
does he understand the complexity, the delicacy, the extreme 
responsibility of any work of which human souls are the 
object and field of labour ? Will he, by filling the place of 
leader in the public eye and failing in his leadership, 
bring about a cynical reaction in public sympathy and 
give occasion to the enemy to blaspheme ? 

But if there is anxiety in regard to the work of those who 
break the ranks ostensibly in the cause of God, how much 
more terrible is it about those who seek a relief from the 
monotony of their lives in selfish excitement ? We have 
recently received many warnings on the subject of the 
deterioration in character caused by betting and gambling. 
We have probably ourselves known unhappy instances 
within our own experience. Every schoolmaster, every 
tutor, every parish priest in a town of any size,—I had 
almost said every father of growing boys, every employer 
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of labour,—knows one or more miserable cases in which 
a life has been marred or permanently blighted by this 
wretched absorbing folly. Beginning probably as a mere 
pastime, attractive because of its effects in attracting others, 
it soon becomes the secret or open business of life, to 
which all other interests are sacrificed. Beginning with- 
out any intention to injure any, it grows to a devouring 
spirit of envy and covetousness, and often of simple fraud. 
We are asked sometimes for any Scripture prohibition 
of gambling. It is one of those things which are for- 
bidden in all the commandments, not only in one. It is 
forbidden in the first commandment, because belief in luck 
and chance and happy accident is practically a denial of 
God’s providence. It is like spiritualism or suicide, a 
throwing of self upon the unseen and unknown, not in 
trust, but in recklessness. It is forbidden in the second 
commandment, because it sets up an idol in the place of 
God, a vain phantom of success without reality. It is for- 
bidden in the third commandment—for who has ever known 
a gambler lose without a profane oath? It is forbidden 
in the fourth commandment, because it is utterly adverse 
to any consecration of our time, any stewardship of our 
powers, for religious service. It is forbidden in the fifth 
commandment, because it weakens family love and rever- 
ence; in the sixth, because of the hatred and distrust 
which it stirs up betwixt man and man; in the seventh, 
because of the evil company to which it leads, and the 
actual sacrifice of honour and virtue which it often encou- 
rages; in the eighth, ninth, and tenth, because it is the 
next step to cheating and lying, and because it is in other 
terms the desire of money, without labour for oneself, and 
with loss to our neighbour. But there is no need to turn 
to Scripture. Ask the world what it thinks of the gambler 
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and the betting man. Will anyone take such for a ser- 
vant, or put him in any place of trust ? 

Heaven forbid that we should speak of this vice and 
folly as if it were incurable. Doubtless it often is cured, 
but it leaves a weakness of character wherever it has 
a hold. And it specially behoves you, dear brethren, 
whom Providence calls to be leaders, to avoid everything 
that may weaken your character, or give any encourage- 
to those of less firmness than yourselves in dangerous and 
slippery paths. 

We leaders of the Church, whom God has called, how- 
ever unworthily, to our high office and ministry, look to 
the Universities for our future leaders, especially in the 
great social reforms which are so loudly demanded. We 
have seen a beginning already made. In Africa and in 
India, in the streets and lanes of our great cities (especially 
in London), we have missions noble in conception, noble 
(so far as their means go) in their execution. But the 
labourers are still very few. The days, I hope, will come 
when these beginnings will almost be forgotten in the 
larger works that have taken their place. For the terrible 
need that exists is from day to day revealed to us in start- 
ling hideousness. A cry comes up from Whitechapel, 
from Benares, from the West Coast of Africa, from Zanzi- 
bar—the cry of a debased and wretched humanity, sunk 
in vice and cruelty and slavery, and yet scarcely conscious 
of its shame, and pointing to desperate wickedness in 
regions yet beyond our knowledge. And in our own quiet 
country places, there is much work yet to be done—as 
much as in the towns sometimes, for where public opinion 
is feeble, the standard of morals is often miserably low. 

Dear brethren, there is no lack of openings to test your 
Christian boldness—only it must be boldness founded on 
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a sense of a right to trust yourselves to God in plunging 
into the unseen. 

It is by learning to obey that men learn to rule. It is 
by learning to say ‘‘ No” to some temptation of a multi- 
tude or a band of intimate friends to join in evil that the 
will to make some great act of public confession is tem- 
pered and hardened. It is by meditation on Holy Scripture 
day after day, as the voice of God to the soul, in directing 
the little acts of life, that the spirit is trained to a finer 
sense of the great calls of God to work for Him. It is by 
patience in prayer, by waiting upon God in Holy Com- 
munion, by diligence in our appointed work, that we are 
made- fit alone to be called to the higher ministries of 
mercy, the higher and nobler ventures of self-sacrifice. 


DEATH. 


BY THE REV. W. H. HUTCHINGS, RECTOR OF KIRBY MISPERTON, 
YORKS.* 
** Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints.”’— 
PSALM cxvi. I5. 
You have been considering, my friends, the life of the 
saints under the aspect of a journey. Life is a journey, 
life is but a brief journey. Even the patriarch of old, 
whose life might be measured by a century, could say, 
“Few and evil have the days of my pilgrimage been ;” 
how much more may we say the same! 
“* Our life is brief, and soon is o’er, 
Our life is like a falling leaf, 
A dropping tear.” 


And so we are called wayfarers on the. road of life. It is 


* Preached at All Saints, Clifton, Wednesday, Nov. 7th, 1888, 
and specially reported. 
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a thought which enters deeply into theology. Theologians 
divide the life of man into that of the wayfarer, and that 
of the attainer. The one who is on his journey, the other 
who has drawn to its close. And the same thought enters 
deeply into Holy Scripture. The Psalmist would say of 
himself and his predecessors, “I am a stranger and a 
sojourner with thee as all my fathers were.” And St. 
Peter uses much the same language when he says, 
‘Dearly beloved, I beseech you as strangers and pilgrims, 
abstain from fleshly lusts which war against the soul.” As 
““strangers and pilgrims”; strangers viewed in relation 
to your origin, for the soul is the immediate creation of 
God, and comes from God, and returns to God. And 
then not only strangers but pilgrims. It is possible to be 
one without the other ; to be a stranger and to become a 
permanent resident in a place. But as the stranger 
directs our thoughts to the origin, the idea of the pilgrim 
directs our thoughts to the end; not only strangers but 
mere passers-by along the road of life. And so the 
Christian should have the pilgrim’s mind and the pilgrim’s 
heart. The pilgrim’s mind, measuring transitory things 
at their true value; measuring the maxims of this world 
at their true value. And the pilgrim’s heart; the affec- 
tions set upon another country. ‘ They confessed,—we 
are told of the whole of the saints of the Old Covenant,— 
they confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims, that 
they seek a country.” The attitude of faith, the posture 
of those who are desiring another and a better country, 
that is the pilgrim’s heart. Now through the octave you 
have viewed life under this aspect ; you have seen what is 
the food for the journey ; who are the companions ; what 
is the shelter ; who are the pioneers, and the lights along 
the road. It is my duty, my solemn task to set before 
VOL, X. ! 23 
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you to-night, that which I trust will not come like a shadow 
across the brightness of your festival. If it does at first 
when I am speaking, I shall hope at last to irradiate it with 
the light of Heaven. I must speak to you of the close of 
the journey, that is, of death. Let us look at it from the 
lowest standpoint, and pass up and on to the death of the 
saints and of the martyrs. 

What is death? It has been briefly answered by a 
materialist, Death is annihilation. Then we have to 
identify the thinking agent with the brain which is the 
instrument of thought; and because we see the fever- 
patient become delirious therefore the two must be one, 
which is as unreasonable as to say that the atmosphere 
and thermometer are one, because the mercury rises and 
falls according to the changes of the temperature. No, 
my brethren, the thinking agent and the brain are not 
the same: Butler told us that long ago; he pointed to 
the continuity of thought and the continuity of action, 
and he told us that the substance of the brain changes 
in so many years, but the agent, the acting person, 
remains the same. Nay, are we not told by scientific men 
themselves that there is no instance of the annihilation of 
any being in the universe ? If the brain, and the thinking 
substance, and the agent are the same, why is it, my 
\rethren, that before the moment of departure often there 

such a flash of thought and of power that we preserve 
the sayings of the dead, we have a literature of the dying, 
we have a literature of the last utterances of the dying ? 
No, death is not annihilation, death is not a passing into 
a state of utter unconsciousness, because we speak of it in 
the language of poetry as “ sleep.” 

There is no unconsciousness in a soul; it is old as the 
days of Tertullian that the life of the soul is perception ; 
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it is in no state of unconsciousness after death. St. Paul 
does not long for an unconscious state; no, St. Paul 
would not long to be unclothed even with a body, he does 
not long to pass into unconsciousness when he says that 
he is in a strait betwixt two,—two desires battling within 
him, that he feels the intense tension of his being, the 
desire to depart and be with Christ, and the desire never- 
theless to remain in the flesh as being more profitable for 
you. Death is not annihilation ; death is not the passing 
into a state of unconsciousness; what then is death? It 
‘is the separation of the different parts of our being, the 
separation of the soul from the body. Our being is com- 
plex. On the one side our bodily structure assimilates to 
that of the beasts that perish; on the other side our 
mental being is kindred almost with the angels. How 
poor, how rich, how abject, how august, how complicate is 
man! How passing wonder He that made him such, who 
centered in his make such strange extremes: an heir of 
glory, a frail child of dust; helpless, immortal; insect, 
infinite ; a worm, a God. 

Yes, death is the severance of these two parts of our 
being. Death, it has been said, is irresponsiveness ; it is, 
on this side of the grave. The heart that loves us ceases 
to beat, the hand that grasped us with affection loses its 
power of touch; the mind, it may be stored with thoughts 
and memories, ceases to work ; the film of death is on the 
eye, and the dews of death are on the brow, and you and 
I have watched,—oh, I have watched it many and many a 
time, watched it in the holy and watched it in the penitent, 
and oh! watched it in the sinner, watched it till there was 
something that escaped, something which left the shrunken 
form. The world around was the same, the light was 
pouring through the window, and the voices of birds were 
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heard outside, and the sunshine of the world sweeps on 
its way, but it is death, and a soul has gone. Your own 
consciousness tells you that this is so; your own con- 
sciousness tells you that the eye within us is not flesh. 
You know yourself, from your own feeling, that you have 
a life which is inextinguishable and eternal. Like our 
forefathers used to look across the waste of the waves of 
the Atlantic, and seem to touch the outline of another 
world, and had a fore-feeling that there was another 
continent beyond, and their fore-feeling was, we know, 
the truth, so it is with that life of eternity, that immortal 
life beyond this fleeting sea; and you and I have within 
us the instinct of immortality, the yearning, the desire, the 
longing for, feeling for that other world, that better land. 
Such then is death. 

But it is not of death in general that the text speaks. 
“Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His 
saints.” We are coming now to our festival thought, are 
we not? The saints. Who are the saints? What are 
the saints in themselves? More than Christians ; excel- 
lent Christians. What genius is in the sphere of thought, 
or the philosopher, or statesman, or artist, or poet, and 
the singularly gifted in the world of literature, that the 
saint is in the spiritual world. Nay, more; more than 
that; genius is the gift of God, and saintliness is an 
acquisition. He gives them the grace, and they respond 
to the grace and become holy and like unto Christ. They 
are the saints. Or you may view them in relation to us; 
and they look down as spectators on us running the same 
course and having the same passions as they had. Or 
you may look at them in relation to God ; they are His 
special friends ; differing it may be from ordinary Chris- 
tians, like the members of our family differ from others 
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outside, though they are members of the same nation ; 
the saints having a family likeness to Jesus Christ, the 
Saints transformed into the same image; the saints in 
whom God is wonderful—wonderful in their predestina- 
tion, wonderful in their vocation, wonderful in sustaining 
them along their journey of life, wonderful at its end, 
wonderful in the glory which He has in reserve for 
them. 

What are we told of our blessed Lord in His second 
Advent ? “He shall come to be glorified in His saints, 
. and be admired in them that believe.” To be glorified in 

His saints ; they shall reflect His glory; the radiance of 
His beauty shining down upon them, they shall give it 
back again in the lustre, intensified as it passes from one 
to another in the great company of His saints, in whom 
God’s works have been finished and thus brought to 
perfection. He is glorified in His saints. 

Such then are the saints, dear friends: but it is of 
their death the text speaks. Saints are always precious 
in. the sight of God; when they are labouring for His 
sake, or suffering for Him, or bearing toil and tribu- 
lation and reproach, and are faithfully responding to 
His blessed Spirit ; or when they are offering Him some 
wonderfully consecrated prayers of adoration, or making 
some marvellously fervent communion; they are always 
precious in His sight. And yet we are told by the 
Psalmist, and by the Holy Ghost through the Psalmist, 
the infallible word of truth, that it is the death of the 
saints which is in some especial way precious in the sight 
of the Lord. How-is that ? Is it not, first, because the 
death of the saint is a great moment of outshining? 
Do you not remember how in the battle against Midian 
of God’s people of old, that they were to take with them 
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the pitcher, the torch, and the trumpet; and when they 
met the enemy it was when the pitcher was broken and 
the light of the torch came out, that then the victory was 
won. Oh, is it not so with the death of His saints? Is 
there not what a modern writer has called an “ ecstasy of 
death” ? Is it so that when the soul climbs up and looks 
out, and we see the very countenance a rapture of joy, is 
he looking over some desolation, or some grand pacific 
of joy and glory ? I know of nothing so eloquent as the 
silent hour of death when one is watching a departing 
soul, especially of a holy person. I know of nothing 
that has so impressed me, and hundreds of others, so 
deeply as to watch that reaping of the grain for the 
eternal harvest, and listen to the voice, and watch till the 
last sound is gone, and feel the glow of life departing, 
and know that the soul of the holy man is before his God 
in rapture. It is the moment of outshining. Just the 
reverse I have seen too; I have seen in the moment or 
hour of death the evidence of the opposite spirit. The 
worldliness, the covetousness, nay the outward display 
of the dominant passion in the hour of departure. It is 
the saint outshining, with all his virtues, the saint that 
God is looking down upon, the saint that Christ is 
interceding for, the saint that catches already something 
of the vision of St. Stephen and sees that face in all its 
glory, though dimly, and would strain the eye through 
the mists of death; it is the effluence of that moment 
of death, the climax of that life of holiness on earth. 
“Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His 
saints.” . 

And then further, it is not only the moment of out-. 
shining, it is the moment of security. There are false 
doctrines of assurance about in the world, which tell the 
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poor penitent sinner that he cannot fall again: which tell 
him that now temptation can have no power, that he 
is the sealed elect of his God. Oh, how different does 
the Church, how different do the Scriptures teach us 
about this journey of life! Are we not told that not only 
do temptations continue, but in the hour of death there 
are special temptations ? The death of the saint would 
not be precious in the sight of God were it not the object 
of attack from unseen powers, the powers of darkness, 
the powers of hell, the powers of Satan, the powers of 
the flesh, the powers of the world; fighting its last fight 
to grasp the soul that is just passing out of its reach. 
And then that wondrous gift of God, that gift the cor- 
relative of the gift of regeneration, that gift. which none 
can merit though all should pray for daily, that blessed 
gift of final perseverance when the last human touch of 
temptation subsides, and the soul passes into the haven 
where it would be. Precious then is the death of the 
saint in the sight of God, because then God has secured 
the soul for ever. 

And then further, precious too with all the change 
which Christianity has brought round it. The Christian 
and the sainted soul facing it without doubt, facing it not 
with the fear of those in the Old Covenant, whom we are 
told by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews that all 
their life they were held in bondage through it. The 
children of Israel feared to go across the waters until the 
ark of their God went before them, and they followed, 
and passed through the waters to the other side; so it is 
with the Christian; the ark of God, the Christ of God, 
has passed through the dark valley of death, and therefore 
as we enter it we enter it in common sympathy with 
Him ; we enter it, fortified it may be with the last sacra- 
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ment of His presence ; we enter it with His all-prevailing 
intercession going on above ; we enter it with the thought 
that there will be the vision of Christ as soon as death 
has taken place, that we shall pass at once into that 
Paradise of God if we are in grace. And so the death of 
the saint as it is a moment of security, as it is the 
moment of outshining, so it is the moment of victory and 
of triumph and of peace. 

But once again ; it is evident—if you read the Psalm it 
is evident that it is not only the saints in general, but it is 
of the martyrs that the words are especially true. It is 
the martyr’s heart and the martyr’s life which this Psalm 
describes, tells you what are the supporting convictions in 
the martyr’s soul. The first verse,. “I love,” I love as it 
is in the original, without the word “the Lord?” “] 
love ;” the principle of love established in the soul; and 
the love of God who is alone lovable for His own sake. 
And then further, “I believed,” without telling us what 
were the objects of faith. And then further, ‘I will take 
the cup of salvation.” What is the cup of salvation? Not 
the cup which was added to the Paschal sacrifice in the 
latter history of the Jews; not the cup of joy and mirth; 
not the cup even of thanksgiving, but the cup of suffering. 
The cup, as Arabians call it, the cup of death. It is a 
proverb and expression with them, “I will take the cup 
of death ;” that cup which our blessed Saviour spoke of 
when He said to the disciples, ‘‘Can ye drink of the cup 
that I shall drink of ?” that cup which He spoke of in 
the agony in the garden, when the precious blood was 
dropping from His brow, “ Father, let this cup pass from 
Me.” These were the root convictions, the principle of 
love, the principle of the acceptance of suffering. “TI will 
take the cup of salvation and call upon the name of the 
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Name of the Lord ; precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of His saints.” 

The Church, ever placing the martyrs on her highest 
range, because they were such close imitators of the 
Crucified, the great Martyr; because the Catholic faith 
gained a lodgment in the human mind and heart through 
their faithfulness,—it would have been swept from the 
mind of man if the martyrs had not been true when called 
to give up their life.—the martyrs were placed first. It is 
the martyr in his death for his God, for Jesus Christ, it is 
the martyr like St. Stephen who is ‘specially precious in 
the sight of our God. 

Now what is the solemn and practical thought that I 
would leave, God helping me, upon your minds to-night ? 
We have been thinking of death from a natural stand- 
point, and then the death of the saint, and then the death 
of the martyr. Perhaps there is nothing, my dear 
friends, which so tests a man’s spiritual life as to put 
silently to himself before his God, What is my feeling 
about death? They say no such revolution ever takes 
place in a man’s mind as that which takes place in the 
dying man’s when he has just been told there is no ‘hope, 
and soon will be his end. What are the different 
feelings and postures of the mind towards death? There 
is dread. The sinner, the hypocrite fearing death, and 
fearing judgment, and fearing hell. Dread of death with 
the sinner. One has seen them terrified at the very 
approach, the very fear that there is the approach of 
death. Then, to pass above them, there is the feeling 
with regard to death of regret; showing that there is a 
love of the world, and love of life within us strongly. 
The feeling of regret. I am not speaking against this 
feeling; we are told that Hezekiah, the servant of God, 
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when informing the prophet of the approach of his death, 
wept; it was a natural feeling. A feeling that death will 
separate us from those we love, from our home, from 
husband, wife, parent, or child, it causes us to weep. 
Death is cruel, separating not only soul and body, but 
dearest affections. Death makes us feel insecure in our 
homes, insecure in our friendships. As we look into each 
other's faces, though they may be glowing with health and 
strength, we know that there is death before us, the great 
separator; we view it with regret. Or again, there is 
a higher state; we may view it with resignation. I 
do not say conformity, but we may have so tutored 
our views of life that when we are told of this we 
can offer up our will in resignation to God. And then 
there is the higher state: that of the saint desiring 
death. “TI desire,” St. Paul says, “to depart ;” not 
to be dissolved, but to weigh anchor, to pass off into the 
presence of the Lord; because so long as I am present 
in the body I am absent from the Lord. Let me ask 
you, each one, to test yourself to-night as to your own 
feeling of death. Dread of death; conformity of will; 
resignation of will; joy and desire. And then to-night 
let us try and remember death when we are tempted. 
Nothing so quenches temptation as the thought of 
death. Let us try and remember death when we have a 
choice to make, and the world is strong, and nature is 
strong, and God is calling us to some sacrifice, it may be 
the sacrifice of a life, or of something in life, and we want 
to make the choice. Think of the hour of death, and say, 
‘‘Let me choose now as I should wish to have chosen 
then.” Or we are languid in prayer, languid in our 
devotions, irregular in our communions, have want of 
fervour in preparation and thanksgiving ; what is there to 
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kindle fervour like the thought of our death, like the thought 
that we have to give account in the particular judgment of 
all things done in the body! Then try to use the solemn 
thought, not to make life dark and dismal, but seek to live 
so that you may be prepared to die; so to be accustomed 
to the surrender of your will as to form habits of prayer ; 
so to be detached from the world around you ; so to keep 
your affections below the grand, central love of your God, 
that when the time comes and you have to meet death, 
your death may, in some degree, itself be precious like the 
death of the saints in the eyes of the Lord. 


II. Outlines on Texts for the 
Church’s Year. 


—_m—- 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
(From the Evening Lesson.) 
THE HIGH PRIEST’S PRAYER. 


“*These words spake Jesus, and lifted up His eyes to heaven, and said.” 
—JOHN xvii. I: 


Introduction.—This language is conjunctive. It suggests 
inquiry into what precedes, as well as into what follows it. 

‘“These words.’? What words? The words immediately 
growing out from the parable of the true Vine. 

“‘ And lifted up His eyes to heaven, and said.’’ He uttered 
the High Priest’s prayer. 

I. This is the prayer of a Priest who, though truly a man, is 
not a mere man, but is infinitely more. All through the prayer 
there is one sustained stream of confidence in the glory of the 
Prayer-Utterer’s nature, the rectitude of His will, and the 
perfection of His life. No mere man could have represented 
the Church as ‘‘ given’’ to Himself; no mere man could have 
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said, ‘Father, I will that they also,’’ etc. To hold the belief 
that Christ, the world’s great Burden-bearer, is a mere man, 
however glorified, is to hold faith in an extravagance wild as the 
fable of Atlas with the world on his shoulder. We want a 
Divine priest, and such is Jesus. 

II. This is a prayer which this Priest founds on His own 
priestly Word, contemplated as being already finished. What is 
the distinctive work of a priest but sacrifice ? He speaks of His 
sacrifice as finished. With God, the future is distinct as the 
present. To Jesus as He speaks the present has vanished. 

_ fii. It is the prayer of the great High Priest for the true 
‘Israel—for the ‘holy Catholic Church.’’ 

The prayers here offered for the Apostles as disciples (apart 
from those having marked references to their peculiar office and 
work) are equally offered for all disciples through all time. 

IV. This prayer of the High Priest is for the blessings by 
which He would have the Church distinguished. Unity is prayed 
for. Another petition is, ‘I pray that Thou shouldst keep them 
from the evil.’”’ He prays for the ultimate glorification of His 
people. There is a fit, set, secret moment, known to God, but 
noted in the horoscope of no mortal, when every spirit must go 
out of the world, taken out of it by Him. In the case of each 
freed spirit there will then be fulfilled this behest of Him who is 
responsible for it: ‘‘ Father, I will that they also whom Thou 
hast given Me be with Me where I am.’’ The full sight of the 
Saviour’s glory is the central fact of heaven—* that they may 
behold My glory.” Christ prays the Father that until His people 
are glorified they may be kept. Night and day a power not its 
own must keep the saved soul, or it will be lost :—_for the treasure 
to be kept while carried in the open hand of helpless weakness 
all through the haunt of thieves ; for the lamp of grace to be kept 
alight as we carry it through storms that seem every moment 
as if they must blow it out,—such keeping as this is a perpetual 
miracle, and such keeping does the new life need and receive. 

Lhe late Rev. C. Stanford, D.D. 

From Zhe Evening of our Lora’s Ministry. 
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J. M. Neale, Sermons in Religious Houses, vol. ii., 63; C. Kingsley, 
The Good News of God, 12; Spurgeon, Metropolitan Tabernacle 
Pulpit, vol. xlv., 1,464. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
(From the Evening Lesson.) 
FOLLOWING CHRIST. 


“Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee ? follow thou Me.”’—JouN xxi. 22. 


Lntroduction.—There are two very opposite habits of mind— 
to each of which, these words of our Lord appear to me in their 
spirit to administer some rebuke. 

I. There are persons with very good intentions, whe are often 
asking for some sentence to be pronounced respecting the 
spiritual state of some one about whom they are interested. For 
instance, a minister is very frequently asked about a sick person, 
“‘What is his state of mind?” We must remember that in the 
majority of instances we have nothing in the world to do with 
making verdicts. We almost always trespass when we sit in 
judgment upon the state of a fellow-creature’s soul. 

Il. Very distinct from this is another condition of heart, and 
one that assimilates much more closely to St. Peter’s. You are 
anxious about some loved one’s religious welfare; what God will 
do to them, through what experiences He will conduct them. But 
in all this solicitude have you forgotten that they are dearer to 
God than they are to you?) Remember that that one about 
whom you are now so anxious, is one bought with the precious 
blood of Christ. Is not it enough? Leave it to God’s perfect 
wisdom. The true repose is to throw the mind back upon the 
sovereignty of God: ‘If I will that he tarry,”’ etc. 

It is not to be supposed that our Lord meant to pronounce any 
distinct intention concerning John. One of two meanings, however, 
He must have had. Either that He might, if He chose, prolong 
St. John’s life to the Second Advent ; or that St. John should, as 
indeed he did, survive that event, which, because it was both 
such a manifestation of Christ’s power, and such an earnest and 
type of His last Advent, was often called Christ’s coming—the 
taking of Jerusalem. I incline strongly to the latter interpretation, 
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holding it parallel to those words, ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, There 
be some standing here, which shall not taste of death, till they 
see the Son of man coming in His Kingdom.”’ 

III. The Lord’s reproof will also apply to those who are drawn 
into speculative views of unfulfilled prophecy. The thought of 
our Lord’s coming must always be the real horizon in every 
believer’s prospect. What we are to guard against is that mere 
conversational, light, idle way of talking about the Second 
Advent, or that dreamy gazing out into the future, which in- 
capacitates for present duty. The whole writings of the New 
Testament show that the doctrine of the Second Coming is 
eminently practical, They always descend from a prophetical 
height with a “ Wherefore, seeing that ye look for such things, be 
diligent.” ; 

The question is not whether we go to Christ, or Christ comes 
to us, but, “Am I walking now close to my Saviour?” ‘* Follow 
thou Me.’’ We hear the Master’s words like the last accent of 
a dying saint. We hear them like the challenge of a departed 
conqueror— Follow thou Me,”’ 

kev. J. Vaughan, M.A. 

From Sermons, 1869. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
(from the Gospel.) 
REPENT. ; 
“Tam the voice of one crying in the wilderness,” —Joun j, 23) 


Introduction.—Fire from the heavenly altar burns in the heart 
of the son of Zacharias. He is a tugged child of the wilderness. 
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EtesSs indeed, a courtier, but it isin the palaces of heaven that he 
is known ‘as such. Earth could descry no refinement in the son 
of the desert. His garb would be accounted mean by those who 
live in kings’ houses. Yet in all his barbaric and terrible 
grandeur, there hath not been born of woman a greater than 
John the Baptist. 

His mission opens. He walks through all ‘‘ the country about 
Jordan,’’ and startles the population with the thunder cry, 
‘Repent! Repent!’’ The multitudes answer, ‘‘ We have Abra- 
ham to our father.’’ John at one terrible blow demolishes this 
ancient and oft-trusted fortress. ‘‘I say unto you, that God is 
able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham.”’ 

John dealt not in soft language. ‘‘O generation of vipers; ”’ 
““’"lhe wrath to come,’’ etc.—such were the black and bitter waters 
which gushed from that desert rock. It is strange that such 
words should have been employed in heralding a Saviour! John 
appears rather to have been the trumpeter of a destroyer. We 
are tempted to look behind so stern a messenger, under the 
impression that we shall descry the dim outline of a gigantic 
and irresistible foe. You expect the mailed destroyers, and behold 
the Saviour emerges. You expected his harsh tones to be followed 
by the crashing thunders of doom, and behold there answereth One 
whose voice is faintly heard in the streets. 

Thus grandly is the Divine Man foretold. Peace is cradled in 
that storm. Out of that tempest chariot, there shall step man’s 
Brother and Saviour. 

IED Fis TA Aas LORIE 


From Aidden Springs. 
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CHRISiMAS DAY. 
(Lrom the Gospel.) 
THE TRUE GLORY OF HUMANITY. 
‘¢The Word was made flesh.”"—JouN i. 14. 


Introduction.—On this morning there can be but one subject 
or us, the birth of Christ. Of that birth there are two aspects. 
It is an event in time ; it is a revelation of eternity. It is a fact of 
history ; it is a doctrine of religion. It 1s a fact pathetic beyond 
description; a faith rich in illimitable blessedness. 

I, What is the fact? Ihave stood in the cave of Bethlehem, 
and seen the silver star let into the marble floor where, under an 
ever-burning lamp, runs the inscription, ‘Hic e Virgine Maria 
Christus natus est’’ (Here of the Virgin Mary, Christ was born). 
He who stands there, stands at the watershed of human history. 
Itis from thence that the streams of all the past flow into their 
track backwards; from thence the rivers of the future stream 
down rejoicing to meet the eternal light. The Nativity, that 
is the fact; the Incarnation, that is the doctrine and the 
mystery. 

II. God became man. Is not that cause enough for Christmas 
gladness, fora joy as of the angels? He took not on Him the 
nature of angels, yet the angels thrilled with tumults of joy at the 
thoughts of millions of sinners who would repent. What would 
our joy be if with their larger other eyes, we could see all that was 
signified by the birth of Christ ? 

Ill. The grandeur of that human nature which God has given 
us; the sacredness, the majesty, the lofty privileges, the im- 
measurable possibilities of man. This lesson we learn from the 
fact of the life and teaching of our Lord. It is a revelation alto- 
gether new. Look at man in the light of Nature. We look 
upwards, and seeing the galaxies of stars our nothingness is burnt 
into us; we look downwards, and seeing the earth wrinkled with her 
innumerable graves,—‘ dead species, dead genera, dead genera- 
tions, dead epochs, a universe of death,’’—we are tempted to 
believe that the grave is the universal end, and the worm the 
universal conqueror. We look around, and seeing the vanity and 
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vileness of mankind, we are tempted to despise our being. We 
are tempted to exclaim— 

A life of nothings, nothing worth 

From that first nothing at our birth 

To that last nothing under earth. 

Now turn from the shadow, and face the sun. Look at the 
manger-cradle of Bethlehem, and look at man in the light of the 
Incarnation, and see how all is changed. There we see man not 
as he too often is, but as he may be, as we trust that he yet will 
be. St. Anselm wrote a famous book with the title ‘‘Cui Deus 
Homo” (‘Why did God become Man ?’’). And one answer to that 
question is to teach us that ‘‘ we are greater than we know.”’ 

The Incarnation teaches. us that our part is in Christ, our 
bodies His temple, our nature His image, our hearts His shrine. 
He who looks on himself as immortal, as a child of God, as a par- 
taker of the nature which Christ wore and Christ redeemed, he 
will hold himself ever more and more bound to aim at a noble 
and godly life. 

If we have learnt the lesson of Christmas, the lesson of Bethle- 
hem, let us live to counteract the works of the devil; let it be the 
one aim of our lives to love, to help, to succour, to be kind to one 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God in 
Christ has forgiven us. God grant to you, and me, and all of us 
thus to enter here into the joy of our Lord, until at last we be 
made partakers of His everlasting felicity in the tearless life 
beyond the grave. 

Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. 

From £very-day Christian Life. 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY. 
LoNG LIFE AND PROMISED BLESSING. 


‘¢The fear of the Lord prolongeth days: but the years of the wicked 
shall be shortened.’”’—PROV. x. 27. 


Introduction.—I wish you the wish which has been so often 
exchanged among you this morning—many happy New Years! 
Speaking not merely to the careless and ungodly, for whom long 
life is a long reprieve, but to the believer, for whom long life is a 
long postponement of glory, and a long exposure to temptation 
and to trial, we wish you many new years, 

All men love life: there is not one who really desires death. 
There may be times when, under the pressure of present suffering, 
men may feel a weariness of life, and give utterance to the 
impatient wish that they might be taken away from this evil 
world; and there may be times when God’s children, longing for 
their deliverance, can say, with David: ‘‘ Oh! that I had wings 
like a dove, then would I flee away and be at rest.” But these 
words do not express the habitual and deliberate judgments of 
their minds. We doubt much, if there be one who would be 
pleased if we were to say to him or her, ‘‘I hope you may die 
soon: I hope you may not live to see another new year.” 

We believe that this strong instinctive love of life, though it 
may be perverted and abused, has yet its use; and, rightly 
directed, finds its meaning and its place in the Gospel system ; 
and that long life is to be esteemed a blessing from God, and 
as such, not only to be desired, but prayed for by every one 
of us. 

I. In proof of this assertion we allege, that long life is distinctly 
promised in Scripture as a blessing to God’s people: ‘“‘ Let thine 
heart keep My commandments; for length of days, and long 
life, and peace shall they add to thee,” etc. And we find it 
granted, as a special favour, to Hezekiah: fifteen years being 
added to his days, in answer to his prayers. On the other hand, 
we find shortness of life denounced as a punishment: ‘‘ Bloody 
and deceitful men shall not live out half their days.” 

Long life is spoken of as a blessing in the New Testament. 
St. Paul reminds the Christians to whom he wrote, of the promise 
of long life attached to the fifth commandment; and speaks of 
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the recovery of Epaphroditus as an instance of the mercy of 
God. So long life is a lawful subject of desire and of prayer. 

II. How and why long life is a blessing. An important truth 
is this, that God rewards the good works of His people. God 
does not give sa/vatzon asa reward for the works even of His 
children ; but having saved them freely and fully by His Son, and 
having, by His Holy Spirit, enabled them to do good works, He 
does reward His work in them as if it were solely theirs: ‘‘ Your 
Father will reward you openly.’’ They all enter heaven, but 
their places there are to be decided by their works on earth. 
Then it is most certain that time is a most important element 
in the calculation. A long life to spend in working is a 
blessing. 

If ‘‘the fear of the Lord prolongeth days, how is it that we 
see so often, young saints departing and old sinners remaining ? 
We believe that if we could take the average of life, we should 
find it to be in favour of the godly. It is but reasonable to 
suppose that it should be so, that he who moderates his passions 
and has peace in his heart will live longer than he who indulges 
every appetite and never enjoys inward peace. The other cases 
are exceptions—cases in which, for some wise reason, God has 
seen fit to supersede His general law, which accords long life to 
those who fear Him. 

Ill. What practical bearing has this truth upon our lives ? 
The Christian may lawfully desire long life, not from the fear of 
death, nor even from love to those he leaves behind, but as a means 
of gaining honour in His Master’s service, as a longer time for 
working and suffering for Christ. 

IV. ‘“‘ The years of the wicked shall be shortened.” The 
tendency of vice is to shorten men’s days. Life is a talent given 
to be rightly used, and if abused it is taken away from the 
possessor. While early death is a judgment upon the ungodly, 
it is not so awful a judgment as a prolonged sinful life. If the 
aged saint be a glorious sight, so the aged sinner must be the 
most awful sight on earth. 

This New Year’s Day may be for you, sinner, the day from which 
you shall date your eternal happiness or your eternal misery : 
«To-day, if you will hear His voice, harden not your heart,” for 
the day of grace has no morrow. There is one moment in the 
lifetime of each man which decides his fate for eternity: that 
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moment may now be passing for some. The present only is ours 
—the past and the future are with God. 
; Bishop Magee. 
From Sermons at the Octagon Chapel, Bath. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
(from the Gospel.) 
THE MANGER AT BETHLEHEM. 


‘* And she shall bring forth a Son.”—Marrv. i. 21. 


Lntroduction.—This brief record gives us, even more vividly 
than more elaborate description would have done, a conception 
of the poverty and humiliation amid which the Son of God made 
His entry into that world which He had come to redeem from 
sin. 

I. The first and most obvious contrast here presented is that 
between the real dignity of the Saviour and the humility of His 
outward circumstances. It was a poor resting-place even for a 
son of man, that stable: how mean, how lowly for the Son of 
God! Nothing could more clearly indicate than His presence in 
that manger how thoroughly He had stooped to ally Himself 
with all the weakness and suffering of our humanity ; but there 
is nothing worthy of special notice in the meanness of these 
surroundings, unless we understand that in Him who lies 
slumbering there may be traced the brightness of the Divine 
glory and the express image of God’s person. It is not for man 
to determine his own lot, to fix the bounds of his habitation, to 
choose his parentage, or to select the circumstances of his birth. 
The child of the poor man must necessarily be born amid the 
surroundings of poverty, and it is no merit in him that he accepts 
the difficulties of a lot from which it is impossible for him to 
escape. If Jesus were only a man, we might love to go back to 
His humble origin, we might sympathise with Him and His 
peasant parents in the trials which attended His birth, we might 
admire the wondrous wisdom and power which raised One 
cradled in such lowliness to a position so dignified and exalted, 
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we should point to Him as another illustrious example of true 
greatness triumphing over every adverse circumstance ; but there 
would be no reason why we should extol Him for any special 
condescension which He manifested. It is only when we 
recognise His Divine nature that we understand the vastness 
of the love which led Him thus to become a child of poverty and 
want, wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid in a manger. 

It is not our place here to attempt to enter on the proof of this 
great doctrine, and still less is it ours to attempt to clear away 
any of the mystery which surrounds this manger. Mystery there 
must always be, and all our poor attempts to explain and to 
comprehend it can only serve to indicate how far it transcends 
our loftiest faculties. It is with this as with all other truths 
belonging to the Divine nature, not for reason to define, not for 
philosophy to fathom, but for faith and loye humbly and gratefully 
to adore. 

II. Equally manifest is the contrast here between the thoughts 
of God and the thoughts of man. We need not speculate as to 
what man’s plan for such a revelation of God would have been ; 
for, if other proof were wanting, it is sufficiently shown in the 
treatment which Jesus received from the Jews. ‘‘He came to 
His own, and His own received Him not,’’ and they did not 
receive Him because of the poverty and meanness of His outward 
surroundings. Neither the purity of His life, nor the sublimity 
of His wisdom, nor the power of His works, could efface the 
impression produced by the fact that He was the son of a 
carpenter. Their Messiah must be some great one, born of the 
house and lineage of ,David, as they dreamed clothed in the 
majesty and endowed with the rank and power of a king. 

Wonder not at these Jews. They thought just as men have 
always thought, just as we, if we will be true to ourselves, think 
and feel still. To us, too, it would seem more natural, more 
probable, that the Son of God, even though He came to suffer 
and to die for men, should make His entry into the world amid 
some outward show and circumstance; and with us, too, had we 
lived in the days of our Lord’s humanity, the earthly condition 
of the peasant of Nazareth would have operated as a hindrance 
to the recognition of His claims as the Messiah. Ten thousand 
associations of tenderest interest now cluster round the manger. 
It is enshrined in our memories and embalmed in the love of our 
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hearts; we can recognise now the infinite wisdom and adaptation 
of the Divine plan, and we are ready to think that such 
prejudices as influenced the Jews would have had no place with 
us. But we know not our own hearts—hearts ever ready to pay 
too willing and servile a homage to rank and wealth and outward 
grandeur—hearts which, after all the lessons which the manger 
of Bethlehem is ever teaching us, retain only too much of that 
pride and worldliness which deceived and misled those Jews. 
Our thought would doubtless have been that Jesus should be 
born in a palace. God’s plan was that He should be wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and laid in a manger. 

III. There is a further contrast between those circumstances 
of our Lord’s advent, and the glory in which it shall issue. Here 
are the ‘‘ beginnings of the gospel of Christ.’’ How little is 
there in them to foreshadow the power that gospel is destined to 
achieve ; the glory with which He, thus “« wrapped in swaddling 
clothes and laid in the manger,’’ is yet to be crowned! This 
same Jesus, whom we see here a poor and feeble infant, God 
hath highly exalted, ‘‘ giving Him a name which is above every 
name.”’ 

Men may dispute and cavil as to the claims of Jesus of 
Nazareth, but the very fierceness of their assault is the tacit 
confession of the power which He wields. The babe of the manger 
has become the mightiest power in all this earth, influencing the 
course of human history, taking hold of the minds and hearts of 
men, calling forth an enthusiasm and devotion from loving 
disciples everywhere such no other has been able to evoke, 
drawing men to Himself by a resistless attraction which even 
His enemies feel; and though, indeed, “a sign to be spoken 
against,’’ yet an “ensign of the people,’’ to whom even now 
‘the Gentiles seek.’? The triumphant Church of the future will 
not present a greater contrast to the still struggling and often 
discouraged Church of the present, than that Church does to 
the lowly origin of this heavenly kingdom in the manger of 
Bethlehem. 

IV. There is a contrast, most marked of all, between the 
world’s treatment of Christ, and Christ’s treatment of the world 
It had no room for its Lord, even in its inn. How apt a figure of 
the spirit with which His claims have ever been regarded and the 
tender appeals of His loye been met! Eyen in Christian lands, 
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how little room is found for Christ! In the ordinary work of the 
world, in the eager competition and unceasing work of commerce, 
amid the enjoyments of social intercourse, in the administration 
of the affairs of nations, how little thought is there of Christ, 
how little desire for His presence, how slight a recognition of 
His law! ‘‘No room for Him in the inn.” How resolutely are 
our hearts closed against Him! Though He stands at the door, 
and waits, and knocks, how deaf are we to His appeals, how 
unwilling to expel those worldly passions and selfish desires that 
so fill our hearts as to leave no place for Him there! Yet He, 
for whom we find no room, is willing to receive all who come to 
Him—nay, His one complaint is, ‘‘ Ye will not come to Me that 
ye might have life.’’ He sends forth the heralds of His mercy to 
summon to His heavenly banquet ‘‘the poor and the maimed, 
and the halt and the blind,”’ the guiltiest, the meanest, the vilest, 
and still to every poor wanderer the gracious assurance is given, 
‘* Yet there is room.’’ For the slave of fierce passions and lust 
who has revelled in sensual indulgence; for the proud scorner 
who has mocked at His gospel, and, not content to scoff himself, 
has sought to seduce the hearts of others from the faith also ; 
for the self-righteous, respectable moralist who has in secret 
bitterly resented the thought that he could need the salvation ; 
for him who has doubted and delayed; and hesitated so long 
that he is ready to think there can be no acceptance for him,— 
the message is still published in all the loving accents of His 
own gracious voice, ‘‘ Yet there is room.” To day, then, if ye 
will hear His voice, to-day let the view of His love subdue the 
pride and enmity of your heart, to-day ask from Him who alone 
can give it that meek and trusting spirit of the little child, 
without which you cannot enter into the kingdom of Him who, 
though the Lord of angels and of men, ‘‘came down to visit us 
in great humility,” was ‘‘ wrapped in swaddling clothes, and laid 
in a manger.” 
Rev. F. Guinness Rogers, B.A. 

From Ozftlines of Sermons for Spectal Occasions (Clerical 

Library). 
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REV. DR. MACLAREN. 


The Foundation of God. Isa. xxviii.6: “ Therefore 
thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation 
@ stone, a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure foundation : 
he that believeth shall not make haste.” 

“Therefore thus saith the Lord.” Then these great words 
are God’s answer to something—to the scornful defiance by 
the rulers of Israel of the prophets’ threatenings. 

I. The foundation which is Christ. He is the foundation 
for all our thinking and opinions, for all our belief and our 
knowledge. To possess Him jis to have the key to all 
mysteries, and knowledge without Him is the knowledge ot 
the husk, the kernel being all untouched. He is the Founda- 
tion of all restful love. He is the Foundation for all noble 


and pure living. He is the fixed Pattern to which it may 
be conformed. : 
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Il. The tried preciousness of the foundation. “A stone 
of proof, a stone which has been tested and stood the trial. 
There are two kinds of testing—the testing from the assaults 
of enemies, and the testing by the building upon it of friends. 
And both these methods of proof have been applied, and it 
has stood the test. 

Il]. The process of building. “He that believeth shall 
not make haste.” So then we build by believing. The 
act of believing is simple faith in Jesus Christ. 

1V. The quiet confidence of the builders. He who is built 
upon the true foundation knows that his house is above the 
water level, and he does not need to be ina hurry. He can 
stay there quietly till the flood subsides, 

Remember that Christ must either be the foundation on 
which we build, or the stone of stumbling against which we 
stumble, and which one day shall fall upon us and grind us 
to powder. 

The Freenian, October 12th. 


Unchanging Trust in an Unchanging God. Isa. 
xxvi. 4: “Trust ye in the Lord for ever, for in the Lord Jehovah 
as everlasting strength.” 

This text represents God’s unchangeal Jeness as the basis 
of our confidence, and our confidence as the only adequate 
response to God’s unchangeableness. 

I. Observe the name of Jehovah here given as the ground 
of invitation to our trust. ‘In the Lord Jehovah is ever- 
lasting strength,” or “the Rock of Ages.” As some cliff 
has hung for centuries over the huts of the village at its 
feet, while generations have risen and fallen, and men have 
wept and smiled and fretted and wrought out their little lives 
and gone away ; and the same sear on the face of the limestone 
rock is there that was there centuries ago, so Jehovah is 
the rock that rises above the ages, and stands the sole barrier 
and breakwater against the restless sea of change that 
n:uimmurs and dashes itself into angry fragments of aimless 
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_foam at its feet. That grand image suggests not only un- 
changing majesty and solemn elevation, but speaks of a 
sure asylum and safe dwelling-place and inexpugnable fortress 
into which we may all retreat. 

Il. The trust which corresponds to, and lays hold of the 
Rock. ‘Trust ye in the Lord for ever.” This “trust” 
means depends. Charles Wesley, in his great hymn, has, 
with the Christian poet’s unerring instinct, laid his finger 
on the precise meaning of the word when he says :— 

“ Hangs my helpless soul on Thee.” 

Il. The perpetuity of the confidence which corresponds 
with the eternity of the Rock. “For ever,” says the text. 
It is a commandment and a promise. They can laugh at 
mutability who have God for their own. All that build 
on the Rock of Ages build imperishable homes, which last 
as long as the Rock on which they are founded. 

The Freeman, October 19th. 


Christ Repressing Rash Discipleship. Matt. viii. 
19, 20: “ And a certain scribe came and said unto Him, Master, 
I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou goest.” 

Our Lord was just on the point of leaving Capernaum for 
the other side of the lake. His departure from the city, in 
which He had spent so long a time and wrought so many 
miracles, produced precisely opposite effects on two of the 
crowd around Him, both of whom seem to have been, in 
the looser sense of the word, disciples. One was this scribe 
whom the prospect of losing the Master, hurried into a lightly 
formed and too confidently expressed undertaking. The 
other man in the crowd said, “ Suffer me first to go and bury 
my father.” A sacred obligation, and one which Christ 
would not have desired him to suspend, unless there had 
been something more behind it. These two men there re- 
present the two opposite poles of weakness : the one too swift, 
the other too slow, to take a decisive step. And Christ’s 
treatment is at once a spur and a bridle. 
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I. The too lightly uttered vow. Three faults were his— 
taking counsel of transitory feeling; making a vow with 
a very slight knowledge of what it meant; and relying with 
foolish confidence on his own strength. You can light a 
fire of chips and paper in an instant, and the flimsier the 
material the more quickly it will crackle; it takes a longer 
time to set coals on fire, and they will last longer. Be your 
resolves “slow to begin and never ending,” especially when 
you say, as we are all bound to say, “Lord, I will follow 
Thee whithersoever Thou goest.” 

II. Note the Lord’s treatment of this too lightly uttered vow. 
It is wonderfully gentle and lenient. Christ’s words are 
a dash of cold water to condense the steam which was so 
noisily escaping, to turn the vapour’s enthusiasm into some- 
thing more solid, with the particles nearer each other. Jesus 
told him He was homeless, and His servants had to tramp after 
Him through the land. If this man was really meaning 
to follow Christ whithersoever He went, he had not before 
him a pleasure trip across the lake, but he was enlisting 
for a lifetime’s service. But better be one in the fields, 
a homeless stranger with the Lord, than perfectly comfortable 
in the houses of clay that perish before the moth. 

The Freeman, November 2nd. 


VEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


The Stray Sheep. Ezek. xxxiv. 31: “And ye My sheep, 
the sheep of My pasture, are men, and I am your God, saith the 
Lord God.” 

I have little doubt that when you read in this book of the 
shepherds who feed themselves, most of you mentally apply 
the words to the neglectful clergy. As a matter of fact 
Ezekiel, in this passage, is not speaking or thinking of the 
clergy at all, but of the laity. By “shepherds” he means 
the rich and the ruling. True is the proverb, “Like people, 
like priest.” A selfish, sensual, money-loving people will 
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make a similar priesthood. If ever the prophets prophesy 
falsely it never is unless “My people love to have it so.” If 
you are all ice, it is hardly likely that we shall be all flame. 
Let us take to heart the warning of the prophet, which he 
addresses to all, in whatever station, who, in selfish greed 
and immoral acquiescence, are like the shepherds who only 
feed themselves. 

But if we all are thus members one of another, if all are 
responsible for one another, and for the society and nation 
in the midst of which we are living, how awful are the duties 
which press upon.us! How small a portion of the flock in 
these great cities is safely gathered into the fold of God! It 
is enough to make the heart ache to think how vast a portion 
of God’s flock-in His world are still wandering in the cloudy 
and dark day. There are the heathen; there are the in- 
creasing multitude of unbelievers; there are those who 
forsake the Guide of their youth, and forget the covenant 
of their God ; there are those who call themselves Christians, 
who turn their very religion into lies and hatred; there are 
those whose God is their belly, who glory in their shame. 
There are the lapsed masses in our crowded centres. Do not 
say, “We can do but little.” Well do that little. The 
righteous thought in the soul of one ordinary gentleman, 
Thomas Clarkson, crushed the slave trade. If tempted to 
despair in this warfare, in which there is no discharge, we 
have God’s promise to help us: “I will deliver My sheep out 
of all places where they have been scattered in the cloudy 
and dark day.” Horrible, indeed, and heartrending is the 
condition of a large portion of the flock ; but may not these 
promises be the comfort of all those who love God? “ Ye, My 
sheep, the sheep of My pasture, are men, and J am your God, 
saith the Lord God,” 
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